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Then: i* certainly no *liortagc uf worts dedicated m highlighting the dutincunn 
between British and hiench colonial ideology and practice. Although consensus 
on the future and magnitude of the distinction is rare, there is a eoiuulemble level 
of agreement thai the two European colonial powers differed considcrabl> on the 
follow ing three lelaied dimensions: 

* colonial iuIj hi initiative philosophies. 

* rationales foi the colonial project and 

* racial ideologies. 

Colonial administrative philosophies 

A Jot has been written on lhe European eulnmal era in Africa. However, more often 
than not tlvc focus n on how the colonial administrative strategy of one European 
power differed from the rest Resulting from effort* in this connection is a significant 
degree of contemn* that the British were inclined to adopt the 1 indirect rule' strategy 
wink the French favouied 4 dueclruleV A nuir e ri^orotu aiul> sU uf me a^iinisnati^ 
practice* of the British. French and other European colonial powers reveal mat none 
of them had monopoly over any specific administrative strategy. Thus, the French 
employed the 'indirect tide* blrutcgy whenever it was eonwnicnt 01 necessary 10 do 
*o. Similarly, the British adopted me 'dared role' strategy whenever the occasion 
was apropos. Thus, the difference in the colonial administrative styles of these two 
colonial power*, for example, i* often exaggerated. 

Rationale for colonization 

Another aspect of the colonial project that is uft.cn amplified relates in the objectives 
of the different colonial powers. In this regard the British colonial enterprise U said 
to have been motivated hy econormc reasons, while the French were driven into 
colonialism by a desire to holster their country** prestige at home, throughout Europe 
and globally. Ronald E + Rolnnson < I 'H*-l vti> succinctly captures Uns pcrccimi 
difference in the following words; 

Yii, 
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The liberal Anulo-Saxoiu painted the map rvd in pursuit of trade and philanthropy* 
and Hie iiJinnuluUc French painlcd n Hue not for good economic reason*, hut 
la pump up their prestige as a great nation. 

Robinson concede* thai this maj be an ovcrsiiiiphncalion of the objectives of the 
colonial project* of the two European colonial power* However, he contend* Uul 
given ihc Kate of their economics during the Victorian dye, the isecd for colonic* 
comii-crctally great foi Britain but not for France To be sure while France s economy 
was sclf^ufficsent, K ith very limited, if any* foreign trade, and little appctilc foe 
foreign imports, the Britain society and indusuics hod developed a voracious appetite 
for food and raw materials front abroad. THU explains the fad that ctdunial ci tmmcrcc 
constituted a large poroon of Britain's economic interest but a very mug ni fit am part 
of France's. J J * * i . to content! based on these difference*, that Britain's desire 
for colonic* was driven by economic interest, while Frances was not, constitute* 
an ovcrsinipliticauon. It is equally a btave simplification to attribute exclusively to 
France the desire to use colonics as tools for ameliorating the prestige of metropolitan 
countries. Vet thu is exactly the impression one gets from the following statcmcul 
by Robinson 1 1964: ix). 

French imperialism by the end of the nineteenth century was driven by nothing 
more complicated than a passion for national honour and cultural cxtravcrsion. 

It is foolhardy to talk of the goals and objectives of the colonial projects of different 
colonial power* in absolute terms Rather, these goal* and objective* can be more 
accurately discussed in terms of gradation* or a continuum. Thus, the French may 
rani higher on this continuum than the British with respect to employing colonialism 
as a tool for atlaming the goal of national honour; and luwci tfian Britain when U 
comes ni using colonies Ui attain econonuc goals. 

Racial Ideologies 

It is widely believed that the French colonial protect was rooted ui a sense uf cultural 
superiority while that of the British was grounded in a sense of racial superiority. 
Thus* while the British emphasized race, the French considered culture to be the 
distinguish nig marl of European superiority. In theory this had two implications. On 
the one hand* the British could never accept a non-Caucasian as an equal since race 
is a permanent and inalterable attribute. On the other hand, the French were prepared 
Ui accept non-Caucasians as equal* as long a* they could embrace French culture 

Theory and reality 

Ir would appear thai the differences characteristic of Brinsh and French colonialism 
highlighted above arc umfincd to theory* Thu assertion holds particularly true in 
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the context of town and country planning. Planning councils or committee* in, for 
instance* Bnli*h colonial Kcn> a were just as exclusive of native Africans as were 
cognate bodies in French colonial Madagascar. Also, it is hard to misi the fact that 
Flench colonial limn* sueh as Brazzaville, i ongo and Conakry, Guinea were just 
as racially segregated as British colonial towns such as Freetown. Sierra Leone and 
Lagos, Nigeria despite the theoretical differences in the racial ideologic* of French 
and British colonial authorities Furthermore* French colonial Abidjan Jiad as much 
of an economie objective as did British colonial Lagos. Pod eities such as these 
were designed mainly lo facilitate die ev-aeuatiou of raw materials from the colonial 
territories for onward transmission to the metropolis. This renders hollow any theory 
that attributes economics, trade and commerce as objectives of the colonial enterprise 
exclusively to Britain. 

ATial accounts for tins apparent iiworuUlcncy between theory and reality? 
Analysis have largely ignored mis important question With a few exceptions lc*g„ 
Njoh. 2004. Frcund. 2001. Uocrg. i researchers are yet to conduct meaningful 
comparative studies of the urban planning policies of different colonial powers in 
Africa* Far more absent from the literature are sludrcs focalizing on the unpad of 
racial ideology on spatial structures in colonized areas- The question is at live heart 
of the discussion in this book. The hook marshals evidence from the planning policy 
field throughout colonbl Africa to demonstrate that the French and British colonial 
authorities throughout sub-Saharan Africa emplo>cd identical strategics lo attain 
equally identical goals of the colonial enterprise* Thuv theoretical drtTercnees made 
no ditTcrence to the practice and outcome of colonialism. 

The planning policy Held, particularly the built env irotuncnr, constitute* an ideal 
context for examining questions relating to the strategics thai were employed to 
attain the iriultt- faceted and complex objective* of the colonial enterprise in Africa. 
This is because Use built environment in colonial Africa cousniulcs an embodiment 
and icllection of the colonizers' interests. Yet the literature is replete with gaps on 
bow h colonial lown and country planning legislation was employed to facilitate the 
realization of these inteiests. Similarly, questions regarding how colonial authorities 
employed vpattal policies in effort* to accomplish broader goals of the colonial 
cntciprrse are yet to be adequately addrcwd 

A central objective of this book is to contribute lo efforts aimed at addressing 
these and cognale questions. What types of programmes and projects were 
conceived, formulated and implemented in the town and country planning policy 
field hy French and British colonial authorities in Africa.' Which specific pieces 
of planning legislation programmes and projects were used to accomplish which 
particular goals of the colonial enterprise? How did these strategies differ from 
one colonial territory lo unolher and from one locale 10 another within the same 
territory? 

It is hoped thai uncuvcrtng answers to these questions will help piomote 
understanding of: 
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• ilic origins, nature and extent of formal town and country planning in sub- 
Saharan Aft lira, and 

• Uic nature well js the political* social anil economic goal* of colonial town 
and otumix planning in the region. 

The stated goal of colonial town and country planning was to accomplish the 
laudable objecutes of ensuring *uund aichiieclutal standards, protecting public 
health and promoting the cllicicncy and crTcclivcncb* of (he built cnvutinmcnr A 
inotc critical look reveals that despite (heir avowed intentions, colonial authorities 
employed urhatiplatuiing policies and projects at tool* to facilitate the accomplishment 
of broader goals of the colonial enterprise, including hut not limited to: 

• j \ ; ■ ! x' ' l j ■ .1 r 1 1 1 1 . 

• cultutal assimilation. 

• political ' i 1 1 1 1 ■ i . ■ i . . 

■ social control; 

• territorial conquest, and 

• the peipelualion and consolidation of colonial rule. 

ThU hook summons a preponderance of evidence to slww how urban and 
regional planning legislation was employed to facilitate attainment of tbc*e goals 
The book focuses particularly on the town and country planning acti vines of 
British and French colonial author ities. The importance of interrogating the Ftcneh 
and British experience* hinged on two factors. The first is the fact that France and 
Btitaui eonttotled most of Africa during the colonial era. The second relates to the 
need ui espJore the impact on town and country planning policy. Of the difference 
between Britain's 'indirect rule' ami France's ducvi rule* administrative strategies. 
1 demonstrate that despite rhetoric to the contrary, both colonial powers employed 
until and country planning legislation, ptojecu atid schemes to accomplish many, 
touiclimcs disparate, objectives of colonial tun and imperialism. A few procedural 
dilTerences notw ithslandmg. French and British colonial planners shared common 
political, philosophical and ideological goals. 

Ackno wl e dge m e n Is 
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my pioposal and consequently funding tiie project. J collected most of the data on 
French colonial urban planning in Africa dunng my sojourn in Niger, and would like 
to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the courteous and exceedingly helpful iiaJTof 
me Franc o-Nigeri en Cultural Centre and Library , and the equally gracious stailoj the 
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have been incredibly helpful in rcfocusing my attention : ■ . . i . - I might otherwise 
be inclined to ignore. I would also like to thank my colleague* at the University 
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1 Power and the built 
environment in colonial 
Africa 



Tlic built em irnnincnl received much attention during the heyday* uf colonialism 
ml Africa. Foi colonial authorities, each opportunity to influence spatial form and 
function ■■ ■ ■ seen as an occasion not only to solidify their grip and control over 
the colonized but also to reaffirm pr cconccivcd notions of European supremacy and 
power Colonial authorities had ample opportunity in influence tlic structure and 
purpose of the built envuonment in Africa. For one thing, colonial Africa boosted 
vast areas of unsettled terrain* For another thine, colonial now cr* eontiol led valuable 
resources, and were therefore able to manipulate the built environment to suit their 
own goal?. As kim Duvcy ( 1 1 suggests, 'place creation u determined by those 
in conuol of resources'. Tncre i*as certainly nu question regarding who conuolled 
the resource* Quite eaily in the colonial epoch, colonial power* had crafted and 
implemented perfidious plans that ensured diem uninhibited access to. and contfol 
over, all economic resources in Africa_ 

IncrcaMng aaeritum is being paid to the fact that the built environment m colonial 
settings was designed and programmed to accomplish certain goals particularly 
those relating to profit, prestige and political power - of the colonial pow cr* i see e.g. 
Aho-LughotL Utt; AlSayyod, MilCdfc. I W7; Coqucr>-V*d!nviielu lW3;Njoh, 
200-1. Wright. IWLYcofc 2001) Thus, as the authority system that governed h\ the 
built environment in colonial Africa was essentially political. It manifested] to a lesser 
degree silhouettes of struggles between the colonizer and tl*c colonuetL To a greater 
cucut* 11 reflected the muluple interest* of tlic colonial powers. 

Theoretical framework 

Before ticking further into the notion of state power', it is necessary to examine 
the concepts «f power, ideology and social control thai ore central themes in this 
booL These three concepts arc inextricably interconnected in liic discourse on spatial 
policies and structures as instruments of domination (see eg. Foucault, 19X2* Ycofc 
2003: Ellcb. 2002; Lefcbvrc. 1974. AlSayyad, 1992; (frHk, 1997k Although the 
concepts ore central to social enquiry, they are ycr to assume universally accepted 
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mcaiunjutOligx 1996; Mannheim. 1965: Knight* and Willmott. 1985; Luke*. 1974; 
M jimhcim, I 950) My aim in this segment u> mil la undertake an exhaustive rev iew 
of the BUM uk on these w idely discussed concept* KatJicr, my objective U a modest 
one - namely, to provide a theoretical backdrop against which Ficnch and English 
town planning scheme* in colonial Africa will he examined later in thin book. 

Power 

Power is the ability to influence Uie outcome or results of event* ilXivcy, J°99: 
Mannheim. 1985; Oliga. l99o: SlmcK. 2D0I: Therbonu I980i< Karl Majuihcim*s 
1 1985) charrctcruationof the concept of power ifi particularly insightful. Mannheim 
breaks power imo a number nf categories One i»r Uiese categories, institutionalized 
power, is of particular interest in efforts 1u appreciate planning, an institutional 
activity, a* a tool of power and social conUol in colonial Africa. Mannheim notes 
that, the most advanced fan of institutionalized conUol U the law a* interpreted and 
enforced by courts and police power' (Mannheim. 19X5: 50). Theifcocn 1 198(1) has 
alsu proposed a useful analytical framewonVfof understanding power a* on important 
force in society. Thcrbom's framework suggests that power nuv auumc three main 
fornu. namely *subjectivist\ 'economic*, and 'dialectical materialist' (Oliga. 1996: 
70| From a subjectivisms perspective, the focus is on the subject' or entity, be it 
an individual or group, exercising power. Of primary importance in this ease is 
the question of *wbo has power?*. The focus from an economic perspective is on 
the quantity of power as a capacity to attain desired end* tOliga. 19961. Thus, the 
question to be addicswd from this pcr*|HMivcha*lodo with 'bow much power does 
a given entity pntschsuvcr another* It aUo bos to do with how much power' a given 
entity posociscs to complete a specified task. 

Marxian structuralists, such as Ahhusser teg. 1971 ). Poulanlzas te g. 1973) and 
Tbeibom ( !°HU), view power as the ability of any given class to realize its objectives 
in society. Underlying Uiu defuiition is the assumption thai the privileged ela** almost 
always possesses the ability to realize its desired objectives. This perspective raise* 
questions about the focus on interpersonal relations, particularly because such a focus 
rends to ignore the impersonal* *1ructural basu ofdommation and exploitation, w hicb 
arc eorumnnplacc in society in general and colonized territones in particular. 

Scholars in the "dialectical materialist* camp, particularly Marxists, focus on 
capitalism as a mode of production. The aim in this case is. more often than not. to 
illuminate its 'social ftmtradictwns*. 'historical reproduction 1 , and evolution i Oliga, 
199ft; 70). Thus, the questions of interest relate lo the type of society in question, 
the role of the state (including all entities acting on its behalf) in society, and the 
impact of *tale power on society. Oliga 1 1 996 ) has done a ruse job summarizing 
Theiboin's conceptualization scheme. His summary; which incorporates the views 
of Kobsitn and Cooper (I9S9). suggest* that power ina> assume one of Use follow ing 
four forms: <l> *a conllietual zero-sum. negative view: power over whom*. (2) 'a 
harmonious synergistic, positive view : power to accomplish a common goal'. (3) *a 
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corrilictual, negative, and essentially critical view: oppressive and exploitative power' 
01 |4> "the analytic relations of power \ which consider* knowledge js an important 
vouiee of pow er lOhga, 19%: 70}* It u die MMOtti between knowledge Mid power 
that constitute* the focus of one of Michel Foucauli's best-known works, fl HKff 
JkimoornV*' tFoucaulL 1980a) However, it is important 10 note that Foucault never 
equated knowledge with power, a* did earlier writers such as Francis Bacon in hi* 
well-known maxim, knowledge i> power '. Tim nolwitiisiaiuling. it is knowledge in 
the Foucaultian ■- i - ofMfi as we will show, thai was employed asadominani 
M ce of power by French and English architects, planners, and other authorities in 
tiiJomaJ Africa. \Ve therefore posh dial i-amipcan know ledge on how tootganucipacc 
in a manner designed in facilitate the functioning of human icnlcmcnls and improve 
living conditions constituted an important source of power in colonial Africa. Here, 
il is safe to say that know ledge and power enjoyed a reciprocal telationship in which 
Uiey enhanced each other (ef Yeoh, 2003k. Tike gerue of reciprocal entrainmenl 
between planning knowledge and atm illustrative or disciplinary pM er hypothesised 
here is central to FoucauH s discourse on the power-knowledge nexus (Allen, 1 999; 
70j. 

Ideology 

The conceit of ideology in eiunmonly a**oeiaied wiiii Marxism. However, while 
most of the significant statements on this concept are rooted in Marxian thought, ihe 
concept predate* Marxism I Mannheim, MS). Given the long history of lite concept, 
one wuuld think that it ha* succeeded in taking on a universally accented meaning 
It Jus not Karl Mannheim ( 19X5) makes a similar observation hut contends that the 
many meanings of the term can he subsumed by tw o distinct conceptual categories 
- the particular and the total 

The particular conception of ideology is implied w hen the term denotes thai we 
ate weptical of the ideas and representation advanced by our opponent 

(Mannheim, 19S5: 56) 

This is particularly evident in situations wherein questions exist in relation to 
the ulterior motives of an authority \ ideas or proposals. Such questionable plans. 
Mannheim t 19X5: 55) contends, are often meant lit camouflage (lie intentions of 
Ihoic involved or the real nature of situations whose recognition may be at variance 
Willi the interests of author Uies, The disguises employed usually differ from one 
situation to another, but generully tend to range from outright fahneations In half* 
truths. Ideology of the Moral order 1 is relatively moic inclusive. 
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Control 

To undcisiand the notion of. and need 10. cimtrnl in die cooicxt of colonialism, H is 
necessary to first appreciate the main goal* ai>d objective* of the colonial enterprise. 
This U particularly because 'every control action entail* a set of objective*, goals 
or value* 1 (Ouga. 1996; 125). Some oflne best i i goal* and objective* of this 
enterprise include territof ial conquest, ihe economic development of the metropolitan 
countries, incorporation of the eolonued territories into the glottal capitalUt system, 
acculturation and assimilation of the coloni/ed peoples, and broadcasting of Europe'* 
real or perceived grandeur ami superiority. Tucked in the shadow* of iliesc grand 
goals was the objective of ensuring the maintenance and functioning of colonial 
goienuncnb in the cniujucrcd rcmlorics. ll is arguably within tin* context thai 
insUumcnt* of control found their moil immediate utility. In this re* peel, control w a* 
required to sustain the system of colonial gov ernance in place. 

The success uf colomal authorities in thi* regard can be better understood hy 
re-examining the notion of teleology, particularly in term* of what Alihusscr 41971 1 
ami Therbom <19&0| call the ^bjection-quahrication' dialectic iQiiga. 1996). On 
the one hand, subjection allude* to the uidividual's (or subject**! 'subjugation to a 
particular force or social order that favor* or disfavors certain value* and belief** 
lOliga. 1996; 172). On the other hand, qualification ha* to do with training subject* 
to carry out activ ities necessary for the system** surv iv al. Prominent in ilii* regard, 
it the role of participating in the social change process. In practical terms, subjects 
ai c formally trained or informally socialized to appreciate: 1 1 ) what exists and what 
doe* not exist*'. (2) the difference between 'good* and 'bad*, 'nghi' and 'wrong*, 
'just* and unjust', and i3> what is possible {Oliga. 19%: |73fc This three-mode 
interpellation nuke up what Oligai 1996) calls the * is -ought -can* trio and constitutes 
part of a rather elaborate and meticulous process to structure the subjects view of 
the social wwld. and shape his desires, preference*, values, hopes, ajnbirioiu. and 
fears. Resulting from this proccs* is a situation in which subjects, that is, the ruled, 
unquestioning ly accept the rukrs* ideologic* a* dominant. According to Ouga 4 J**96; 
173}. *lhis mean* subjecting the ruled to a social order that is in the interest of the 
ruling class, the ruled thus become qualified to obey *. 

An important rationale for obedience is predicated upon, or results from, a fear of 
the consequences of acting otherwise or disobeying. In this case, the consequence*, 
usually in the form of tines, punishment or other penalties, for non-compliance ore 
clearly stated by Ihe ruler. Thus, when the subjects obey, h i* not out of a sense of 
inevitability*, 'deference*, or 'resignation*, but out of a fear of the consequences of 
disobey mg. In modern societies, the slate is the sole agent endowed w ith the power to 
fine, punish or otherwise sanction violator* of gov ernment rules, regulation* and or 
law*. 

Such power a* the state (including the colonial state) and or it* representative may 
w ield from time to time u generally referred to as v auUiority* or "legitimated power*. 
Authority or legitimated power in thi* case is defined as power based on a general 
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agreement thai: llu person or l: ... has the right to issue certain m>ik of command* 
and (2) those commands should be obeyed (Shjvely, 2001 I3s»r Perhaps the most 
succinct And insightful siatcmcnr u>darcun the question of 'power' um the pan of the 
stale or orhci powerful entities) and obedience' Ion the pan of the cituenry or other 
less powerful or powerless entities I was made by Jean Jacques Rousseau ( 1712- 
177K) when he opined thai die pinnacle of the relationship between the powerful and 
Use now ei les* is aiiamcd when the former hat successfully truiishmncd hi* sircnglh 
into a right and obedience inlo a duty (cited in Ucrthand Mills. 1964. 195). 

In practice* and with the exception, to some extent, of the advanced democratic 
polities the state and iU agents constitute the powerful while ttie cilucns arc the 
powerless. It is thcicfofc liaidly any wonder tliai governments in nnn -democratic 
politico consider the range of activities over which they can exercise authority at 
limn I ess Colonial govcrnmcnb in Africa were particularly notorious in this regard. 
These governments perceived authority as a cosi -effective kind of power As is 
cuminnnly the ease with state* liiniughoui the world, rhe stale in colonial Africa 
employed a number of strategics* including the ihfcal of punishment coercion, 
persuasion, oi in rare instances, the construction of incentives, to effectively back iU 
authority in all spheres. 

Backing authority with trie thrcar of punuhmcnt on rhe part of the state or 
government entails making the citizenry aware of the fact that violators of any 
law. rule or regulation will be punished accordingly. In sonic cases, compliance is 
sought by persuasion, such as through progrununcs desigued to leach the cili/cnry 
about ihc importance or doing whal (he government w ants theni to do. British and 
French colonial author ilie* ate well-known foi coaxing and persuading members of 
the indigenous populalion to adhere to Euro-ccntlic standards of hygiene as part of 
ukWfaligablectdonLalelTitruni create healthy envumunents especially for Buiopeans 
based ui colonial Afnca. The fact thai diseases, especially those in tropica) Africa, 
u'cic communicable dictated a need for colonial sanitation and public health officials 
to extend health campaigns to the non-European or so-called "native an?as\ including 
nativ e reservations 1 . Success in tins connection hinged lightly on the ability; or these 
officials to conv ince members of the mdigcnou* population to observe piopei, and 
quite often Euro-centric, rules of hygiene. This entailed simply educating them on 
ihc need to diminish the spread of communicable diseases. 

Occasionally, colonial olliciaU deemed it ucccs*ary to back tiieir aurhority with 
the Construction of incentives 4 , which entailed making the alternative Ui the desired 
behaviour so unattractive that the natives* had no choice but to indulge in the desired 
behaviour. This strategy was commonly used in efforts designed to discourage 
member* of the native populalion from rc-locaiing to urban centres. Here, the 
colonial state employed strategics ranging front those requmng 'natives' to obtain 
w ritlen authorization to settle in towns (e.g. the infamous pass laws of southern and 
east Africa), to refusal to extend utility services to non-European settlements. In 
eon temporary terms, consanguine policies are used, for instance, in the US. for the 
purpose of managing growth. In Uus case, the local state may refuse to extend utility 
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service* to areas outside the city limits 4S a means Of promoting more interne land 
use, and or in- filling* within live built-up areas. In this case, the local slate's decision 
against eu ending necessary service* hc> ond the city limit serves to make the option 
of developing such areas an unattractive choke to developers. 

The extent to which an> one of these strategics can succeed in achieving the dotted 
ends depends on several factor*. At a more genera) level. Shivery (2001 1 contends 
that the ability of any form of power to attain its intended objcclivcfsj depends on 
factors such as motley, affection, phy sical strength, legal status (e.g. a police officer's 
power toeonliot UaiVic), the possession of important infonnalion, a winning smile, 
strong allies determination, and desperation. Four of these faetois, namely money, 
strong allies, determination and know ledge iof pos^ssion of important information >» 
constituted incontcslably viable sources of power for colonial governments. After 
all what was colonialism w ithout guaranteed and uninhibited access to a seemingly 
limitless pool of resources in the colony? 

Colonial authorities in Africa possessed and exercised other forms of power For 
instance, they exercised what may best be characterized as 'naked power 4 as opposed 
to 'legitimated power'. As hinted at already* the latter is typically associated with 
governments in democratic polities, while the former consuiulcs what victors of 
a war are wonl to eaereise over captured territories. Colonial territories were, for 
all practical purposes, captured territories and the colonialists treated them as such. 
Over time, even in territories captured through war. the victors would succeed in 
transforming 'naked power 4 into 'legitimated power*. 

In trie ease of colonial governments in Africa, this was seldom the case as most 
weic never successful in transforming the power they wielded over citizens or the so- 
called natives into 'legitimated authority \ Fortius lohavctakcn place, the colonialists 
needed m have first and foieuwtsi clothed colonial government power w ith elements 
of 'justice*, 'morality', 'religion', and other cultural values Triese values, as Gcnh 
and Mills 1 I96J; IQ5| note, are necessary to define acceptable 'ends' and 'means', 
including the responsibilities of those who wield power in the process. 

Power and the built environment 

A number of works* tncludiug books le.g- Abu-Lughod, 19X0. AlSayyad, 1992; 
Dovoy. 1999. King. 1 990. Rabinow. 1989) and articles (e g Cooper, 2000; Faubion 
ton Foucaulil. 20001* have analysed the built environment as a source oc tool of 
power I find Kim Dovey s 0999) discourse on the articulation oi mediation of 
power in 'built form* particularly illuminating in appreciating bow colonial 
authorities employed physical and spatial policies as a source and tool of power in 
A fuc a 

In everyday life, power is often consuued as having to do with control 'over' 
others. Thus, power can he sub-divided inio two categories, namely 'power In* and 
'power over'. These two sub-categories arc essentially synonymous with power as 
capacity, and power as a relationship between individuals, agents or gioups iDovcy. 
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W9i Although 'power over* ii generally more obvious in everyday life, it t* the 
'power to\ as Dovcy (1999) itmtcivdv that is more primary Thuv Tor example. 
Kjlph Mihhand 0 %9) is miking of the 'power of tbe stare to' make cili/ens do as 
the slate wants, father than ibe potter of the state 'over* citizens as m the ease of 
an 'oppressor V power over* the 'oppressed', when he assert* dial more and more 
people in capitalist societies ore Irt ing undet the shadow of the state Miliband wus 
lading of advanced capitalist stales, where oppression u unlikely although not non- 
existent. To be sure, there are instances in w hich the state sverywhen; may elect lo 
use any one of many forms of power. Dovcy (1MB) identifies five specific forms of 
'power over*, including force, coercion, scducrmn* numpubuom and segregation. 
Uut are relevant to the huilt environment 

Force entails making an individual or group comply with another's w ill without 
any choice of acting otherwise Foucau1t*s notion of the 'Great Confinement'. 
cvcJiiplitict ibe use of force in the built environment As Mark us ( 19>JJ: 95>narrutes 
il Michel Foucaull used the phrase, 'great confinement', in reference Hi wtial he 
described as a 

phenomenon of European dimensions' which was bom with the 1656 decree 
setting up the landmark llopital General in Paris, 

What Foueault was alluding Uu was a tysicm designed to collect and confine 
within a specific space delineated with walls* fences or similar harriers, those 
considered lobe a real or potential threat to social order. Structures for enforced spatial 
confinement, including asylums, pristine orphanages and sanatorium* were plenrrful 
rn eighteei uh -century Europe and constitule manifestations of the use of force in 
built foim* In colonial Africa, the application of force involving the manipulation of 
elemenis of the built environment included the use of visible objects such a* fences 
enclosing tlie i evidential areas of liujopcans. or those circumscribing or 'enframing' 
workers 1 camp*, and military barracks. 

Coercion U a latent kind of force as ii only threatens the use of force but due* 
i>ol quite use it. The threats are used to secure compliance. Its power is derived from 
implied sanctions Coeieion finds expression in the built environment in several 
ways, including the use of aimed oi uiunned uniformed guards of honour, public 
monumenU and exaggerated scale. These conspicuous structures coerce through 
domination* or 'taumidalion'. The construction of gigantic monuments and 
buildings of evaggerated wale such as chapclv government official and residential 
facrlities and so on by colonial powers or rhcir agent* in Africa achieved the goat of 
'domination' and intimidation' in two ways: by ostentatiously ^>mc Europe's 
resourcefulness and technological might, and by overwhelming and belittling the 
African with sheer sue Or a* Kim Dovcy < 1M99. IOi puts it, 

soarul domination iluough evaggerated scale or dominant location can behlile 
Ihe human subject as it signifies the power necessary to its production. 
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Coercion aUo occur* in the built environment through surveillance Colonial 
author ities in Africa typically situated their ntucct and residential disUicts im elevated 
mic* overlooking the low -lying residential quarter* of the EOfeMb ed + Here, locii'iim 
manifested itself in budt form through surveillance to the extent that such a spatial 
arrangement placed the colonized under the constant g oic of the eolonucr. 

Seduction is a potent ami itmipicx fonn of 'power ovcr\This form of power wo* 
cottunonly used in colonial Africa. Colonial authorities, in theu bid to achieve the 
imperial and capitalist coal of cxpaivding markets for European good*, particularly 
building and cognate material*, proceeded w ith unprecedented alacrity to develop 
a plethora of piopaganda campaign tUuiegje*. The aim of these struiegic* was to 
promote pscwJo- European middlc*class standard* of cnvuonmcutal design. Tnese 
campaign* included dispar aging qualification and disdainful treatment of traditional 
construction practice* and material* while extolling European equivalent*. The 
suategics. which succeeded in irreversibly changing the housing consumption la*re 
and habit* of Africans, constitute a classic case of 'power over' gaining exprtfripD 
through seduction 

MonifKilation *b a form of coercion which operate* primarily by keeping the 
subject ignorant' (Dovcy, 1949: An example or thi* form of cuertioru itself a 
form of 'power over', found cxnrcssiou in the huilr env uomnent of colonial Africa 
through policies that provided housing for Africaas working a* domestic servants in 
Servant Quarter* in "White-Only" residential district* at a time when racial spatial 
segregation wa* considered the only 'prophylaxis' against malaria. In this case, 
manipulation a* a form of power wo* used 'over* two groups of Africans: tlie ones 
confined to 'Native' districts who actually believed that they posed a viable threat 
to the health of Europeans, and those working in domestic capacities in 'European 4 
disUicts, who erroneously believed Ihcy were favoured by Europeans. Manipulation 
a* a form of 'power over* worked in this ca*e to ensure thai the European enjoyed 
round* lire -clock domestic service* from the 'native' domestic servants* At the same 
lone, it ensured Uiat tho*e whose service* were not needed remained at a distance 
*afe enough to guarantee the European the uninterrupted serenity he trea*ured. 

Segregation is also a form of 'power over*. In the built cm irotutienL it constitutes 
the coo*truclion of boundarve* and or pathway*, which may separate space by the 
statu*, gender, race, culture, class, age or other attribute* of the occupants. It i* 
u*ualJy designed to create privileged enclave* of access. Segregating particularly 
racial residential segregation, was the most conunonly used form of 'power over' 
in colonial Africa. A close *eeond in this regard was segregation along the line* of 
socio-economic status. Both forms of segregation left indelible marks on the built 
env ironment in Africa. 

Focus ol the book 

A* stated earlier. thU book examine* the town and country planning projects that 
were conceived and implemented by two European powers, Britain and France, 
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during the colonial era In Africa. Student* of the European colonial experience in 
Allien lend to emphasize the differences, while paying hardly any attention to the 
similarities, characteristic urthe colonial administrative And economic strategic* and 
objective* of thc*e two imperial power*. On the one hand dvc British had a penclunl 
for implementing colonial development policies dirough indigenous uulitutioii* 
under theruhnc of what came 10 be know n a* the 'indirect rale* strategy. Tin* strategy 
was effective mil only in ensuring Ihc efficient and effective anainiiieni of colonial 
development objective* and goal* but also the preservation* . . ■■ i . and development 
of indigenous institutions in the colonial territories A* a result, contemporary formal 
in*1itulimi* in the erstw rule British colonies are liirly to embody a fusion of British 
and indigenous administrative principle* and practice*. 

On the oUvct hand, the French had a penchant for centralizing colonial 
administrative authority. Under the banner of what t* often characterized a* the 
'direct rule' strategy, live French colonial authorities oversaw ihc impJcmcn union of 
most colonial dctelopmenl policies directly from Paris. 

Later on during die colonial era. e*pccially after France regrouped it* *ub-Saharan 
African colonial territories into federation* i 1 S95 for the Federation of French West 
Africa tFWA) and t°0K for Uve federation of French Equatorial Africa (FEA)i, 
some dec i**on -making authority was delegated to federal governor* in Dakar |for 
FWAi and Brazzaville <for FEAK The French colonial administrative strategy not 
only concentrated decision -making auilvonly in the centre, but also actively sought 
lo discourage local or indigenous initiative* and uLslitulioos. Thi*. combined with 
elTorts designed lo attaiu the French colonial glial of civilizing and assembling the 
'native*', effectively supplanted the indigenous institution* with French varieties 

It would appear that ihc difference between live (woscemmgly opposite strategic* 
ha* been overplayed. To be sure, the British colonial authorities are al*o on record 
for employing Urutogics that posse** element* of centralization or 'direct rule' 
For example, where w ell-established indigenous institutions were rvon-existcnL 
they created thcirv The appointment of 'warrant chiefs 1 , a* the British colonial 
authorilie* did in Nigeria in instance* where a paramount indigenou* or traditional 
chieftaincy or kingdom was non*e\j*tenl (as was Uve case m Tiv society!, i* 
illustrative. Simibrly. the French colonial authorities are on record for implementing 
the 'indiicct rule' admini*trative strategy (e g Uallicnni in Madagascar). Perhaps 
most imponanl of all is the fact that the goal* uf the two colonial power* - thai 
is, esploiting the colonial territories for the benefit of the colonial master nation 
- were identical. 

This notwithstanding, some work* have suggested thai contemporary development 
ui the erstwhile colonial stales i* a function of die colonial public adriuni strati on 
strategy to w hich they were subjected. Prominent amongst these w ork* is Ah Maznii's 
tlQSlr 'Francophone Nation* and English- Speaking States'. Based on qualitative 
data, Ma/rui found mat while the French strategy of administrative central tad on 
and cultural assimilation helped lo forge a sense of natmnbood implying the 
'concentration of sovereignty at the center* - in Francophone African countrvc** the 
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British helped to establish a sense of statehood - which 'implies substantia] cultural 
homogeneity T in Anglophone ooes< 25). This finding led huntu the following 
conclusion Fim former Fieneh ail onto are more developed at 'nations' Uian 
erstwhile English colonies. This suggests, for instance, thai national unity is more 
likely ineountnes with a history of French colonialism than in those Dial experienced 
English culomahsm* Second. coMfcfn thai experienced English colonialism are 
more developed a* stales' than Uieu eounleiparts who were subjected 1o Ficnch 
colonization. By implication, therefore, the former English colonics arcmorccapablc 
of handling matters relating to public or government administration than countries 
w iih a histoiy of French colonial tsm. 

In a more recent study. I employed quantitative data to establish a link between 
'colonial heritage and development" iNjoh. 200ui The tlrvdingi of this study suggest 
that countries, which experienced indirect rule* - that is erstwhile British colonies 
- are more 'developed' than their counlcrparu who experienced direct rule" - that is 
former French colouicv Within the frumcw oik of the study, the development construct 
wasopcralionali/ed in terms of the Human Development Index (HD1) + The IIDI is 
increasingly gaining acceptance as a valuable indicator of the development construct, 
particularly because unlike morconhodm indicator* such as Gross National Product 
ttiNPi and Gross Domestic Pioduct <GDPj. it takes mlo accouul social dimensions 
of development. However, the indicator leaves something to be desired, especially 
because of its inability, to account for non-tjuan tillable or qualitative aspects of 
development 

As mentioned earlier, the differences between French and British colonial rule 
in Africa ha* traditionally been exaggerated. This book dev iates from the norm by 
focusing on the similarities characteristic of the two systems. Particularly, it seeks 
so show Dial Ihe two colonial authorities were bent on gaming political and social 
control iiver the colonial subject* by all means necessary. The use of 'direct* and or 
indirect' rule must therefore be seen in this context. That is to say. the expediency 
of any one of the two suategies was judged based on the extent to which it helped 
the colonial authorities accomplish the covert goal of dominating arid coniioLhug Ihe 
colonial subjects as well as exploiting Ihe colonial icrntoncs. 

Few policy instruments guaranteed colonial authorities as much success in 
this connection as those available under the general rubric of physical and spatial 
planning Trus u despite the fact that colonial planners, like their counterparts 
elsewhere, professed to be apolitical experts concerned uniquely with technical and 
aesthetic matters of the built environment. As shown in the chapters that follow, 
these so-called apolitical and technical experts proved rather adept ai employing 
their talents and skills to complement elTorts designed Ui attain larger goals of the 
colonial enterprise. This was as Irue in the British as m the French colonies. Earlier in 
the brief European colonial era. three important goals of the colonial enterprise had 
surfaced and rapidly moved to ihe top of each colonial power's agenda- The first was 
10 defend the newly conquered icmtnncs friuu rival European powers. The second 
was related to assuaging nationalism; resistance within the conquered territories or 
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colonics* The third was to auctt the superiority and dominance of the colonial power 
in particular and Europe in general OW Africa. 

It is difficult ro ovcrstarc the role of colonial architects, uriun planners and civil 
engineers in efforts to accomplish each of these goals. At a inore generic level 1 
hasten 10 draw attention 10 the careful selection of rite* for forts* and the design 
and construction of these forU for purposes of military defence. A nuinhcr of these 
forts pic-oau*d the official commencement of Ihe European colonial era in Africa. 
For instance. French involvement in military and related construction projects in 
Goree 1 1: pic*cnl-day Senegal} dates as far back as the seventeenth century. Colonial 
planner* and engineers were also at the forefront of efforts lo design and implement 
massive pub be works projects such as the construction of roads, streets, brtdges, 
sanitation and related facilities, dams and so on. These facilities were necessary to 
broadcast the authority and power of the colonial slate over the colonial subjects 
The roads and slrecu were particularly important as they facilitated the movement 
of forces of bw and order and thai of the colonial military in the event of civil unrest 
or political upheavals. Finally, colonial architects, engineers and planners were not 
onl> instrumental hut they were also indispensable in designing and erecting the 
monumental srructurcs that served as the home of the colonial governments and 
symbols of European superiority* To apprcvune the political unpoctance of these 
structures U to understand I ■■ ■ Europeans consolidated and perpetuated colonial 
power and tvrle m Africa- 
Colonial aurhontjci had mm cd rather early during tiie colonial era to craft a series 
of town and country planning legislation designed U\ control all aspects of urban life 
in colonial Africa. The need to ensure effective control necessitated the reinforcement 
of the powers of the police, sanitation inspectors, and mayors. This reinforcement 
CLiiistiluted an evpansion of the stale apparatus or the ctercisc of a form of power 
akin to what Foucault lias characterized as 'pasioial power 1 . Pastoral power 

in the Foucaultian *cnsc foeuses on salvation, particularly with respeet to reforming 
people's health or habits and Ihe use of individualizing techniques* iVeoh. 2003 1. 
In nocmg similar dynamics within the colonial urban envuonment of Singapore. 
Hrenda Veoh argued thai Ihe British colonial authorities created and charged several 
institutions w ith the task of urban gov ernance. Veoh further observed that 

although each institution had its own "field operation*, they shared the use 
of common disciplinary 1 forms lo mould the colonized body and the space tl 
inluhucd H as to facilitate social order and economic advancement the twin 
imperatives which supplied the rationale for action and which came to dominate 
colonial policy. 

(Ycoh.:003: II) 

This implies an importanr but laigelv ignored function of urban and rcgimul 
planning policy - a tool for consolidating socio-economic and political power This 
book marshals a plethora of evidence to show how French and British colonial 
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authorities u>cd planning legislation to accomplish not only ibc goal of consolidating 
power but also other important objective* of Use colonial cnlcrpruc in Afriea. 

Organization of the book 

The book contains twelve chaptcrs/Hus introductory chapter undertake* -i theoretical 
anily*i* of the relationship between "power and the buih environment in colonial 
Afrvco. Chapter 2 U dedicated loan cxar ninationol f 'tench colonial planning ideology, 
prineiple^andpraelKe^in^uh-SaharauAfnea. Of particular interest arc ihc ideas and 
thought* that provided the foundation foe planning policies and project* in French 
colonic* in the region. Wiih respect to urban development project*, the chapter draws 
attention to Hie fad that French involvement in such project* pic -dated, by more 
irian two ccuturict, ha colonial adventure* in the rcgum* Furthennaie. the chapter 
examines French colonial government effort* to control land, land u*e activities and 
all transaction* related to land in the colonic*. 

C hapter 3 focuses on 'spatial policies and economic venture* in Briton colonial 
A 1 1 ie j The underlying premise of the chapter is thai urdc** BhtUJi economic 
activities in colonial sub-Saharan Africa are adequately understood, effort* to fully 
appreciate the slmcturc of colonial and contemporary spatial structures in erstwhile 
British colonic* are unlikely lo be fruitful. Tin* i* beeau*e economic motive* were 
more central In the British colonial project than to that of any other coloniaJ power. 

Chapter 4 focalize* on town planning politic* and practice in British colonial 
West Africa. Of interest arc the planning activities of colonial official* in Gambia. 
Guana* Sierra Leone and Nigeria. Chapter 5 concentrate* on "French Wesi Africa 4 
(Afnquc (Xxidenlale Francai*cK including Benin. Burkina Fa*o t Cote d'lvorrc, 
Guinea. Niger and Senegal. Chapter 6 examines colonial urban planning activltie* in 
"French Equatorial Africa* (Afriquc Equatorial Franc,ai*c>. including Central African 
Rcpubhc ChoiL People "i Republic of Congo and Gabon. The chapter also cvamines 
planning politic* and practice in colonial Madagascar which wa*ne\er apart of any 
of Uk French colonial federations* 

Chapter 7 focuses on the former vverman We*i African colonic*, which became 
League of Nation* iiiarvdatcd territories follow mg tiie outcome of World War J Hie 
territories which were held in trust by the French and British colonial power* from 
1919 to I960, include British Southern Cameroon*. French Cameroon and Togo. 
Chapter 8 examines town and country planning in British Southern Africa, including 
South Africa, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Chapter V* is concerned with planning ideology 
and pr actice in British Bast Africa, including Kenya and Tanzania. 

Chapter 10 concentrate* on 'mining, plantation agriculture and company town** 
in colonial Africa. Chapter 1 1 focuses on an obviously important but often ignored 
a*pea of planning, namely the protection of public health Tow n planning and public 
bealUi emerged in response to a common pioblem the health comet] uence* of the 
indu*Utal revolution. When the European colonial era began in Africa. European 
town planner* wasted no time in transplanting town planning scheme* thai were 
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already in use in Europe to the colonics, ThU chapter describes some of the major 
planning scheme* thai were designed to accomplish health objectives. The focus u 
particularly on prujecu w ith obv urns spatial implication* 

It is cleat that colonial authorities were vcr> acme in the urban and regional 
planning arenas ofiheii colonial territories. Testimony to this reside* mainly in ihe 
many planning and related policies they conceived, formulated and implemented 
m Africa pnor to the end of the colonial era. Also, a Dumber of Urge and costly 
urban and regional dcvclopnvcni projects such as roads and urban infrastructure 
attest to the interests of colonial authorities in this arena While evidence attesting 
us these efforts abound-- one important question is yet U> be adequately addressed 
Why were colonial powers interested in town and country planning in Africa? This 
question, which is at the heart of this book, is: revisited in the final chapter. Chapter 
12. Essentially, therefore, the chapter seeks to uncover the rationale and mlton d Vmr 
for colonial km and country planning policies and projects in colonial Africa. The 
chapter begins by comparing and contrasting French and British phy sical and spatial 
planning policies in the region. Then, it eulls examples from the previous chapter* 
lo demonstrate that both colonial powers employed physical and spatial planning 
policies, including those with rite pinfewd objective of protecting public health, as 
tool* of power, social control and dominaiion in colonial Africa. 

Target audience 

The primary audience fortius work includes researchers, and advanced uivdcrgraduatc 
and graduate student* in the following areas, history of urban and fcguina) planning 
in Africa, history of rhc built cmironmenl T land use policy and administration, 
developnvcnt geography, sociology of development, development planning, 
multicultural studies and the European colonial experience in Africa. The book can 
be used as a prunary or secondary text for courses in Ihe named fields. Particularly, 
the book can serve as a lext in courses designed to promote understanding of the 
implications of colonial history as well as urban and regional planning policies 
and projects for development in the dev eloping world. In Uiis respect, students and 
uislruelors will find utibry in the country -specific case studies pcescrtied and discussed 
in the book. Similarly, courses ui public works and infrastruclure development will 
find tlie experience of European colonial authorities in dm field very informative. The 
book can also serve as a valuable source of reference for researcl>ers and consultants 
urictcsicd in the relationship between the built environment and socio-economic 
developrikenr in sub-Saharan Africa. Social critiques* and loieriuiionaJ political 
economists, political scientists and cultural anthropologists will equally find some 
grist for their mills in this book. 
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Introduction 

There is a dearth of knowledge in the relevant English literature on French colonial 
urban planning activities in sub-Suharan Africa* Jl follows that English-scaling 
l 1 .! i i - 1 ■ and researchers know very little About Uk indisputably rich experience 
of French colonial urban planners tn the uvmn. To be sure* Fiench colonial urban 
planning auihorilic* established the foundation for almost all major cities in the 
erstwhile French colonic** of sub-Sahoran Africa. The main objective of thischaptci 
is to examine the nature* extent and ruhon dctrr of French colonial urban planning 
activities in the colonial territories of said region. 

Initial)). J charucicri/e tlic region in question in terms of its political organisation 
during and following the colonial era In the process. 1 draw attention to the slate 
of urbanization in the region prior to the French colonial cpoquc* Then. 1 examine 
Fiench colonial urban ami regional planning poltetcv legislation and projects in the 
region. This calicisc will seek hi. amongst other things, demonstrate lluu most maim 
citron in the erstwhile French colonies owe their existence lo French colonial urban 
planning efforts* Alsoof inter est in the chapter are French colonial government efforts 
io attain the goal of eon trolling land and all transactions involving land tliroughout 
the colonies Special interest is paid ro the instruments* techniques and procedures 
that were brought into play to achieve this goal. 

French presence in pre colonial sub-Saharan Africa 

The presence of the French ui Africa *outh raf the Sahara began long bcfoie Ihe 
European colonial era ui ll»e region. Most of the human settlement dcvelopntcnt 
activities during this period were limited to Uk establishment of outposts, or 
compniir* along the West African coast .The first of these outposts was established in 
Soint*Louis in present-day Senegal a* far hock as lf>v>. The outposts included units 
designed to house French and other European traders as well as their commercial 
activities. Some of the commercial activities in the outposts, especially those that 
were located in the area occupied by present-day Senegal were related to the highly 
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lucrative stave trade of the time. The out posts grew corresponding I v with the growth 
of these and other commercial activities such js tradmg in tropical products (e.g. 
spice*, ivory; elephant tusks, ruhben French Uadcrs were generally concerned with 
the possibility of being attacked by members of the native population and or other 
adversaries. ThU concern led to the decision b> French authorities to locate their 
outposts in areas such as islands and peninsulas that were naturally protected from 
possible attack AdditiouaJ measures including the installation of military posU and 
physical fortification were taken to further protect these settlements. The settlements 
typically compiiscd building* constructed of local materials, particularly earth. The 
spaiial distribution of the buildings did not follow any preconceived geometric order. 
Thus, apart from the presence of Europeans and the relatively higher densities of the 
outposts, they were not dramatically different from the settlements of the indigenous 
population, li is also noteworthy that until latei m the eighteenth century the 
outposts were never under the admiiiisuative junsdietion of any particular member, 
01 oppouticc. of the French government Rather, employees or representatives of 
toumvrrciaJ rums with interests in the region controlled the outposts and activities 
therein. 

Willi live passage of lime, the number of outposts as well as the population within 
them increased sign) heartily This incrvase attracted the attention of French authorities 
back home. The authorities were perturbed by the absence of administrate 
authority as well as what they considered a tack of moral rectitude and spatial order. 
Accordingly, as the French grew increasingly interested in territorial acquisition in 
sub-Saharan Africa in the eighteenth century, they began contemplating appropriate 
measures to bring administrative, moral, and spatial order to the outposts. Measures 
to introduce spatial order to the outposts initially included use drawing up of urban 
physical development plans. The plans prescribed a gridiron pattern of streets, with 
emphasis un perpendicularity and the orderly alignment of buildings along, and at 
specified uniform distances from, the streets- For a Jong time, these plans constituted 
simply an expression of the wishes of French authorities, particularly because 
piohleius of resource consUuints permitted them to do hnle more dun consuuet units 
designed to serve as military 1 posts. The problem of resource scarcity also rendered 
the task of taking charge of the economic and administrative arTair* of the outpost* 
difficult at best. In the meantime, the authorities were preoccupied with developing 
sub-div istnn plans regulations as well as instalments capable of guaranteeing rhem 
full and uninhibited control over land in the outposts. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the French had neither implemented any of their spatial schemes, nor enacted 
any coherent land policy in the region. 

Willi live Jet lute and subsequent demise of the slave trade at the beginning of the 
nifviccnih century; the French had to look for other lucrative conunereial avenues. 
Thus, interest was shifted to plantation agriculture, which at the time showed great 
potential. This Jed to the development or active encouragement of plantations for 
gioundnuts un Senegal^ and palm oil and related products (further down along 
the coast*. With the passage of time, the idea of amassing uverseas territories as 
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colonic^ began gaining monvcntum m relevant circles in France By tlx: middle of 
the nineteenth century ttic Fiench bourgeoisie, wluch Ibid bceomc very thirsty fur 
mil only new markets but alsu new products, encouraged the French government 
10 acquire colonial territories abroad. TIk idea of colonial expansion was not 
greeted positively in all quarter* in France. Opponcnu of the idea included leaden 
of tmancul institutions and those vviih intimate connection* lo *uch institutions, 
who had preferred seeing France conccnUulc its limited resources on domcstie 
investments. They contended (hot colonial expansion would result in the French 
tatc spreading scarce resources lathei too thinly. Proponents: of colonial expansion, 
including geographers (under the banner of the Geography Association or Socicte 
de Geography * politicians, busincsspcnplc. and rhe military, made a forceful 
case arguing that the acquisition of colonial territories would strengthen France 
intellectually, economically and militarily. En IJSW these proponents formed an 
association, the French Colonial Union (I'Lluum Coloniale Francaisci The main 
aim of the association was to convince the French populace that colonial expansion 
bore the potential of strengthening France especially economically and militarily. 
Accordingly, they set up a propaganda machinery designed to sway public opinion m 
their favour. An important element in this machinery was a newsfupcr. hi Qnttmtm 
iohmtulc, which preocvupied itself with selling the colonial ideology. A couuimn 
thread mat lan rhiough the discourse on French colonialism was that it was designed 
to "civilize and modernize' the primitive world. 

By the beginning of the twentieUt century the French citizenry and politicians had 
been void on the idea of French colonial expansion. Accordingly, the plan to penelioie. 
w ith the goal of acquiring colonial territories in Africa, was adopted in 1879 by the 
Ministry of the Colonies. The ministry dev ised a plan to establish a commercial link 
between Algeria and Senegal as a means of unifying the two colonies and facilitate 
further pcucuarion into the African hinterland. ThU plan was later abandoned and in 
its stead a plan to construct a railway linking the two main riveri in the region. River 
Senegal and River Niger, was crafted. This plan was anything but novel as Rene 
Caillc had proposed an identical plan as far back as IH28. Faidhcthe* who went a step 
further by n-nding a team to conduct reconnaUiance studies uf the region ui I£n5. 
is credited with initial elTorts to resuscitate Caillc's plan. The railway was seen as a 
necessary component m the colonial objective of amassing natural resources from 
colonial I en i toe ics mr transmission to the metropolitan country. 

Soon after the French National Assembly endorsed the colonial plan, Fiench 
colonial authorities embaried on strategics to acquire colonial territories in Africa 
south of the Sahara The prior preseuceof French traders in Senegal made this territory 
an obvious guinea pig for France's colonial adventure in the region. However the 
acquisition of Senegal as a colonial territory did not come lo pass without resistance 
from the native population. France eventually conquered the territory and assumed 
effective control over it as a colony in IS54. Thus. French efforts to acquire colonial 
territories included a sUong military component. This was necessary to subdue 
populations in areas thai resutcd or opposed Fiench colonialism. Eventually through 
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forceful and peaceful mean*, the French succeeded in signing treaties that enabled 
Ihcm in assume total control of tern tones in tbe icginn 

In Itw Ficnch colonial government regrouped all territories under its control 

in Wen Africa into a federal ion, named the French West Africa <FWA)(b Federation 
de FAfriquc Occidencole Froncaisc (TAOFM. This federation encompassed eight 
MvHfcc, including Guinea, Mauritania, Senegal, Cole d'tvoire. French Sudan 
i j ■■ . , i--i!jv MjIi i. Nigci, E)aJiotiie> (present-day IVnim. and Upper '. I- (proem* 
da> Burkina FasoL Dakar. Senegal was designated as the capital of the federation 
of FWA. In IM08. the government took an identical action which culminated in the 
regrouping of ib colonics in the ceinral African region into the federation of French 
Equatorial Africa <FEA) (la Federanon de I'Afriquc Euuattirialc Francaise (J'AEFM- 
The federationof French Equatorial Africa tFEAl was relatively smaller and included 
only four colonies as follows: Chad. Ubangi-Shan (present-day Central African 
Republic I, Middle Congo fA1o>cnG*ongnHprcscnt-day People's Republic of Congo) 
and Gabon The capital of the federation of FEA was Brazzaville. Two colonies, 
namely Cameroon and Togo, w hich were German colonies until Uw end of World 
War L became Trust Territories of tlie League of Nations < forerunner to the UN) and 
were placed under the control of French colonial authorities, li i* noteworthy thai 
aiihnugh these two colonies were never official!} made pari of any of the federations, 
for most practical purposes Cameroon was treated as part of FEA. and Togo was 
perceived as pan of FWA. A common thread running through the named countries 
is tbe (act thai ilicy were undei French control in one form or another especially 
between live end of World War J and tbe earlier part of the t ')fH)t, when tliey gained 
political independence 

The urban experience 

The urban phenomenon is of rccenl vintage in ihe former French colonies. Of course, 
it is incoutctiahlc that the survSahaian region lays claim to an uiban tradition Uul 
pre-dates the arrival of European colonialists. Examples of large human settlement* 
in the region include, but are not limited to the city-state of the Kingdom of Benin tin 
present-day Nigeria), commercial dtici such as Mnmbassa in Kenya and Zanzibar 
in Tanzania, on the coast of the Indian Ocean At leasl one ancient human iclllcincnl 
of considerable size. namely Tunbuctu lor Tombouetou) was located in preseni*da> 
Mali, which is a former French colony. However. I hasten to note that Timbuctu had 
declined and became uisigruGcorit by the time French colonial authorities arrived in 
ihe region (i c towards the end of the nineteenth century) Thus, it is safe m assert 
that colonial urban planner! bid the foundation for the major cities in the fornwr 
French colonics- 

Urbani/orion al any ng in tic aril level did not begin in these countries until towards 
live end of the colonial era (Venard, J'JXfti lUidiy any tiuttiau settleineiit in these 
countries boasted an urban population higher than JO per cent m 1950. Five y cam later 
in 1955. fewer than 100 towns had populations of more than 10.000, Amongst ihe*e. 
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Dakar and Lcopoldvillc 4prc*cni-day Kinshasal had more than 200.000 inhabitants* 
Three cities, namely [tra/zav illc* Abidjan and Douala* had populations of 100,1100 
to 200.000 Six cities, namely l.tmie Kmuku Bangui, Yaounde, and Libreville* 

had populations of between 50.000 and 100.000. A good many capital cilice of the 
countries under coruidcrati on had less than 50.000 inhabilanU* tiuc» in this category 
include Conakry. Ouagadougou, CoUinnu and Niamey* We note lhai Nouakchott, the 
capital of Mauritania was not yei cJuhUshcd at thai time ( l*J55>* 

French colonial urban planning policy 

As noted jlvvc. the French had been present m sub-Saharan Africa in one capacity 
iic another punr m deciding to colonize tcrriioncs ui Uw region in the latci jun uflhe 
nineteenth century. Guree Island in present-day Senegal served as tlie entry point of 
the French into live *ub-S*aharan region. The lust Europeans to occupy this island were 
the Portuguese* Upon the departure of the Portuguese, the island fell into the hands 
oithe Dutch and bier tame under French control in the seventeenth century. Fiench 
urban planning aeu\ itics began soon after their arrival on the island. It wv; hljwvm, 
not until 1842 that systematic effort* were nude to realign bousing units and oihci 
sUucturc* on the island. An essential goal of the realignment exercise was to provide 
access roods, and hence facilitate the movement of people, goods and services on the 
inland, Great care was token Ui ensure Out the suect network conformed to a classical 
gridiron pattern, with the succts intersecting perpendicularly* 1 hasten to note Out the 
island was only one of a number of trading outposts occupied by mostly European 
trader* at the urac* 

The demise of the slave trade resulted in the decline of some of these trading 
outposts* Some of the oulposis did* however* survive but assumed new futvetion*. 
particularly as important ports through which plantation products and other raw 
materials Own the hintei land were shipped to the metropolitan countries, Prumincjii 
amongst the cities that developed to play Uiu new rule withm the French colonies 
were Saint-Louis and Ruftsque in present-day Senegal, and Porto-Novo in present- 
day Benin. With the passage of lime* the population of French citizens in a number 
of coastal scnleinents increased significantly* In some coses, the increasing Fiench 
populauon in the region resulted in the creation anew of cine* designed for Europeans 
by French planners* Noteworthy in this connection is the city of Dakar* which was 
conveniently established on the peninsula across from Gorcc Island* an important 
transit and holding point for slaves that were bound for the Americas. Ii is necessary 
10 understand that Gorec Island also served as a French settlement during the pte- 
colomal era* The Portuguese were the first Europeans to live on the island as far back 
as the fifteenth cent my Thereafter* the Dutch* the English and the French successively 
occupied the island. Despite its relatively small size, the island experienced physical 
and socio-economic development similar m the mlicr nulpusis dial were occupied 
by the French in particular and Europeans in general Some of the most noticeable 
developments undertaken by the French on the island took place in the mid- 1700*, 
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especially aliei rite French (jnu'nu»i of the island had acquired the ncccasary rights of 
occupation These right* were formalized .1 Iter intense protestation* from ilie natives 
in 1765. 

A number of other outpost* existed in die region The most prominent outpost* 
include Grand BmUHO tin present *dj> C6tc d'lvoue), Ouidah Uudah) 
and Hogrvoduu{lalcr renamed Porto-Novo) tu whal huer become Dahomey (present- 
day Benin}* and Libreville m present-day Gabon. In IHM, live French, after lnieusc 
negotiation* with the local chiefs secured right* over Grand Balsam. Thi* was 
immediately followed by the construction of a blue wooden military barracks. The 
French wauled hi establish their presence in this area as a nkcan* of discouraging 
die British and other Europeans from effectuating treaties involving land anil 
other resource* with the local chiefs. The French were, however, not interested in 
pennanently living in Grand Bassam. This was particularly because malaria-carry ing 
nvosuuiinc* and outbreak* of yellow fever wore commonplace in the area- By the mid- 
I KOOs many European liv es had been lost to malaria and yellow fever in West Africa 
As a result the region wo* dubbed 'the vVhiteman* grove** The outpost in Ouidah 
J also called Judaht was established towaids the end of the seventeenth century. The 
French, English and Portuguese occupied the outpotu simutianeinulv . Each group 
constructed a fort of its own. Tow areU the end of the cighiccnlh cenrury Portuguese 
and Brazilian negotiators set up a station in a nearby viliaue called Hoebodou. which 
they bier named Porto-Novo. This was the headquarter* of local kingdom prior to 
live arrival of Europeans* By 1820, the population of this town stuod at between 
7,000 and H),000 1 Vcnard, I9S6) The slave Uade played a crucial role in the town's 
growth and development However, after the demise of this trade, it regained its 
prominence - this lime as an important palm oil market. By the mid-1800*. Porto* 
Novo counted amongst its residents a significant number of French people. Further 
away from Porto-Novo, and in what was laler U> become Gabon, yet another outpost 
wa* established in the mid- nineteenth century. In this outpost, a ullage named 
Libreville <ix, Freetow n in English) was established in IS4M to harbour freed slate*. 
Housing units and a piece of land for cultivation were assigocd m each freed slav e 
As time wenl by, there was a need lo meet the basic needs and protect the health of 
the European inhabitants of the outpost. One of the effort* designed to respond to this 
need wa* the coruUuction of a hospital. Nearby, at the Fort of Aumale, the C atholic 
Mission constructed a church with stones as the principal walling materials in J863. 
This was the rust permanent huilding - and for a long time, the most conspicuous 
ev idence of European presence - in the area. As time went on. the town wa* div ided 
into three zones as follow s: the ullage of freed slaves, the industrial district, which 
wo* located al the foot of the plateau, and the administrative district a* w ell a& the 
European residential area, where sione building* were commonplace. By the 
town boasted *ev cral important facilities, including a hospital, a military barracks, a 
chapel, officers 4 residential quarters, a number of shops, sev eral permanent buildings 
and a pork surrounded by mango trees These facilities made this I own stand in 
sJuqi contrast with the suirounduig areas inhabited by members of the indigenous 
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population. Outbreak* of contagious ami other diseases were commonplace at the 
rune. Hut led audionlics to construct a Jiosrutal designed mainly to u-oialc those 
diagnosed widiuinragious diseases The hospital was lotted on a nearby estuary. In 
a way. Libreville might have served as a testing ground for some of the urban spatial 
and mkio -economic development schenves that the French were later to implement 
w iih fortitude in the territories they cnnuollcd during the colonial era. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, French colonial urban planning 
principles had crystallized at least in theory En practice, the lack of funds rendered 
their implementation impossible Cities in the French Mib~Saharan African colonies 
rhus developed mostly according to the desires uf businessmen who were able and 
willing ui make the necessary im-estmenls. These entrepreneurs paid hardly any 
attention to the urban development legislation in force. During World War L funds 
for infrastructure development in the colonies were drastically curtailed. 

However, with the dqumuc ui the warfmnr of many Africans (particularly those 
resident in the urban areas}* die colonial authorities saw an opportunity to rcmfoice 
urban development control measures. This era marked the advent of 'native residential 
areas 1 [^tuttiun indents} in some of the colonial territories. The end of World 
War J w itneswd a number of other changes. African soldier* had just returned frutn 
rhe warfiont m Europe and other places. The colonial authorities worked fervently 
on measures designed to reintegrate the returning soldiers into the population. The 
soldiers had risen in status - they belonged to the middle class ir/ottes mu\ 0NM I 
wiihm the French colonial system - and therefore deserved living space in Htf urban 
areas. Schemes designed nol only to resettle the relurmng soldiers ui the cities but 
also to improve the social, economic and physical conditions of the cities, especially 
for die European population, were initialed 

The im pi emeu tar i on of these schemes WM intensified in the laic IKOD*. Tlse 
crcaDon of France** two sub-Saharan fcdcraiums (French West Africa, with its 
capital in Dakar, Senegal and French Equatorial Africa with Brazzaville as its 
capital) was accompanied by a wave of such schemes. Each territory within the 
federation* had an administrative headquarters Most urban and economic planning 
efforts were concentrated on the capitaU of die federations and on the territorial 
headquarters, in that order. In French West Africa, the more developed of the two 
federations, most of the investment in public infrastructure and city building was 
concentrared laigely on Senegal and to a lesser, but significant, extent on the coastal 
regions, particularly Guinea and Core d'lvoire in which the colonial establishment 
was making significant gains from plantation agriculture and forestry exploitation. 
The hinterland territories, such as Mali and Upper Volla 1prc*cnt*day Burkina 
Faso>, served as a reservoir foe the manpower that was needed in the booming 
economics of the coastal areas 

In the federation of French Equatorial Africa, which was considerably less 
populated and Ie« significant than the federation of French West Africa, almost 
all investments in mirasuuclurc development went to Brazzaville, the capital. The 
economic activities of die federation centred on die exploitation of forest products. 
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The creation of urban centres 

French colonial authorities were inclined ui promoting urbanization m the politku- 
adminislrativc centre* of the conquered territories 1 he r*c centre* were almost aluayi 
located on the coast* A number of hinterland areas which were coiuidcicd 10 be of 
economic importance, were encouraged to grim I ml unly as far a* they assumed a 
secondary or tertiary position vfatatfl the noliUini-admirusiralrvc centres This led 
to the development of ■ hierarchical mban system that was often concentrated on the 
p lil ■ ■ ill i. i (rat ive capital EarliammeeuJtinialcriime^slcmivvcrccnnccntmied 
first on the regional capitals and then on areas of economic importance* 

It u therefore little wonder thai the coastal areas of the region remain relatively 
more developed than tiicir counterparts in the hinterland areas Jf the contrast 
between coastal and himcfland cities is not as sharp in the former federation of 
French Equatorial Africa (FEA). it is because the French paid little more than patting 
attention to the development of the region, which was relatively less resourceful 
and far Jesi populaied Irian the federation of French West Afrtca* Investment in 
infrastructure in Brazzaville, the capital of FEA, were therefore relatively meagre. 

At the end of World War L urban planning was accorded a new and more significant 
place in the French colonies. Under the pretext of hygiene, policies designed to 
compartmentalize land use activities leg commercial from residential) were enacted 
Also, racial residential segregation measures were put into place. Titus European 
residential areas were geographically separated from areas inhabited by members of 
the loco) population 01 the 'natives* {iu viMtr trurvfieenne 0 H/fc itninti nc\ 

Thus, three features of French colonial spatial planning aicwonhs ofnolc* The lust 
b the practice of racial residential segregation, particularly the partitioning of human 
settlements into two dUtlnct zones wheiein Ihe one was for Europeans and the oilier 
for members of the local population or the natives. The second is the segregation and 
eompartriienialization of land use activities This tvpicaUy resulted in stiict spatial 
separatum uf functions i admin istralivc% commercial, industrial and residential! In 
tins latter regard the French were very interested in creating human settlements that 
eonformed io Die principles of urban desigu Utai wore in vogue in France al the time. 
This objective dovetailed neally into the v civtlizing mission* {miMivn tirtlittitrtee} 
of French colonialism. 

The third peculiar attribute of French colonial urban planning practice has to do 
Willi die ^election of sites for the location of administrative centres, w hich invariably 
became urban ccnUcs The site of choice was usually a well- ventilated elev ated area 
- a plateau, which permitted an uninhibited v iew of the surrounding region. The sites 
occupied by Ihe cities o Yaounde. Abidjan* Brazzaville and Bamako are illustrative. 

Within the framework of French colonial dev elopment, urbanization w as crucial, 
noi only because it promised to facilitate the attainment of this goal but also because 
m ban centres were considered a piopellanl of economic development Accordingly, 
ihe Fiencb colonial administrates encouraged tiie growth and proliferation of 
strategically located urban ccnUcs in the colonial territories In some areas theie 
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weic pre-existing targe or emerging human settlement* thai were Located in locale* 

deemed J i He gu In such eases > the French colonial authorities moved quickly 

lo discourage their growth in favour of those ihcy deenved critical 10 their colonial 
development objective. 

Effort* in this regard often began with the creation of an adm in isl native district 
onilur military base By conferring the status of administrative centre on any locale, 
the colonial state influenced in no small way the social, economic and spatial growth 
of thai locale. The cased of Dakar and Brazzaville, which served a* the capitals of 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa respectively, are illustrative. V ■ 
Yaounde, the capital uf present -day Cameroon, would have been a lot Jess developed 
without the decision in J*J46 to transfer the colonial governments administrative 
function* there from Douala* Similarly, Ouagadougou, the capital of Burkina Faso, 
would be far lcs4 developed were it not for the 1947 decision that transferred the 
inriUuy vacuirinutraUvcr^ipiial there from Hobo-Dioulasso> Similarly, Poimc Noire *$ 
growth was accelerated by the decision to transform it into the HfeaW sir alive capital 
of Middle Congo. Conversely, a number of prominent cities experienced a significant 
decline in population and status by decisions to dispossess them of their status as 
administrative centres. Two examples, namely the relocation uf administialivc 
activities from Saint-Louis to Dakar in Senegal, and the transfer of the capital of 
Niger from Zinder to Niamey in 1924, come to mind here. 

Concomitant with the establishment of administrative functions w as the creation 
in these centres of facilities such as schools, colleges, hospitals, prisons, and religious 
institutions. These activities required in the first instance, a labour force to construct 
the large buildings and other facilities necessary for their functioning, and in the 
second instance, a pool of fu)]*timc woricrs. This essentially explains how these 
administrative centres became and continue to be me place of choice for inhabitants 
of rural areas seeking to ameliorate their economic statu*. 

A significant feature of administrative centres is their Location. These centres 
were often located on the highest elevation te g. Abidjan, Yaounde. Brazzaville, and 
Bamako), triis was. usually designed lo provide the French colonial establishment an 
unimpeded v icw of ihc 'native settlements*, which were usually in low-lying areas. 
Immediately outside the administrative district was positioned the commercial zone. 
In many ease*. thU was often tied to a seaport or a railway station. The aim was to 
facilitate the M v email first of goods from the colonial territories u>ihenvetropolitan 
country, and second of goods and serv ices from the adminisUative venues to other 
regions within the colonic*. The European residential areas were usually located in 
isolated areas, far-remove*) from other activity ccnUcs- In order to attract qualified 
personnel 10 the colonic*, the housing units in these areas were usually very laige 
and set on vast aerated parcels of land tno more than live units per heclarcl No effort 
was spared to equip the units with amenities that were standard in French housing 
at rhc time. 
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Urban development policies and projects 

A« noicd carlici, France's uiYokcmcnl in town planning and spatial dcv clnpmciii 
i ■ ■ I . i ■ 1 1 .!'..! i . in - 1 il 1 s ■ . i. : ■ i Africa predate* her colonial adventures in the region. 
A* Table 2. L shows, one of the French government*;* early urban design project* was 
etceuted as Hit back a* the 17(10* in <joree Inland in present-tLi- Senegal. A number 
of similar project* were initiated in die lOJc-lKUtk when France colonized must of Ihe 
IcmtorictL The table identifies and briefly describe* ihe specific urban development 
piujcct* initiated by France prior to. and earlier in, the colonial era 1 700*- IHOOY 
Unlil very lale duung die said era. the control of urban development was left in the 
hands of the teiritona) governments. The activities of these governments in the urban 
development arena were confined m Uie enactment of legislation focusing un aspects 
of building construction relating to hygiene, safety, sevm ity and acsrlkrucs. In IW5, tiic 
Secrelaiy of State foi the colonics moved to control ui tun development activities in the 
French OverMasTeiritoiieiilTcfritouc4d 4 ouUc-ina) In this regard, the jurisdiction of 
Ihc French Law or IWJ unginally designed to regulate uiban developmcni activities 
in France wasbfcuucncd tocover similar activities in ftc colonics In June l°45.a text 
stipulating the structure and procedure of this new ordinance in the colonial territories 
was trailed This text, which was basically a slightly modified version of the M>43 
Law. required the territories to draw up comprehensive urban development planv Up 
until l°5b. timtpfaN had to be rev iewed b> me central conumtlcc on urban planning 
and housing and approved by the Minister of Urban Planning and Housing, oil buwd 
in the colonial master nation. The committee, which went under die name National 
Committee on Town Planning and Housing in the Colonies (Le C omitc National de 
rUrbanistiie et de ('Habitation aux Colonics! (hereafter the National Con mutt eel, 
was responsible for all matters relating to town planning and housing in the colonial 
territories. By the late 1350s. Ihe law requiring urban plan*, had been adopted in man) 
cities ttuougboul the iw-o federations. As noted by Veuard | l°KiV 2h ut least twenty- 
Uuee towns m Uie federation of French West Africa and six lowns in the federation of 
French Equatorial Africa had adopted the law by dial lime The twenty-three towns 
which had adopted Ihe law in French West Africa included, (. ope Verde. Dakar 
Kiultquc and Thies, Kaobck and Saini-Louts in Senegal: Bamako, Scguu and Goo 
in French Sudan tprc*cnl-thy Mali I, Niamey in Niger. Ouagadougou and Bobo- 
Dioula*4om Upper \V>ltm I present-day. Burkina Faso); Conakry, Konkan. Kindia, Lahe 
and Dalahu in Guinea: Abidjan. Sassandia^ Bouake and Man in Core d' I voire and 
Cotonou and Porto-Novo in Dahomey Ipresenl-day Benin). The six towns in French 
Equatorial Africa that had the law in force included. Port Cientil in Galnm. Brazzaville 
and Foirue Noire in \uddleCongiMpiesenr-day People * Republic of Congo}. Bangui 
in Ubungui-Shari (prewnt-day Central African Republic): and Fort Lamy and Fort 
Arclumbaull m C had. Four towns in the former German colonics, which became 
League of Naliuns' mandaied territories of Uie French, had also adopted the law 
These towns included Yaounde, Douola and Dschang ui French Corneroun (pan of 
prcscnt-Uay Republic of C ameroon}: and Lome in Togo* 
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TaWe 2*1 Urban development projects realized by colonial authorities Irt the 
former French colonies of sub-5ah*ran Africa before and during the 1800* 
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The responsibility for drawing these plans was placed under the charge of team* 
of atchitccUand Inn plaruieis based in Die nwtropolitan country, while local public 
Willis departments under the technical directum of n>etru0ulilan*based civil and 
public works engineer* were responsible for implementing the plans Most of the 
plans were pic*enlcd to die National Committee between l°4o and 1450. However, 
by the lime uuwl of the countries became independent in die IIMh, die actual 
implementation of die plans had not even begun. 

Urban housing 

French colonial authorities pJaycdari important tolc iodic urban housing de u very ±\ stem 
in the colonics, tlieir involvement was not limited to Ihe actual civistruction ul housing 
fur colonial olTicuils and the regulation of building activities tndie urban ccntrcs.hul abo 
included aetrv iues to promote the development of public housing units- Such housing* 
whichconstimtcdaehlical aspect of the housing delivery *> stern in France at die lime, 
was novel in ihe Icnitoncs. Tilt* development, 11 muni be nnicd belongs to the post- 
World War 11 era. Prior lo that period the financial resources of France permuted tl to 
do no more than defray the cost of centra) colonial government admin i*U an on. and thai 
of maintainine uoop* in the colonial territories Each colonial territory or colony was 
expected to cover its own budget, including the costs of government, providing urban 
and oilier necessary infrastructure, vjovernots of the colomai tcriuorics were placed 
in charge of marshalling the funds necessary to cover said cool*. The mam sources 
of revenue were import and export taxes. Also, colonial government* could rei|uesl 
guaranteed loans or advances from the French Treasury. This taner opiion was sJiorV 
lived rurricularry because it liad the negative reputation for encouraging indebledivess 
on ihe pan of colonial governments. Since such Joans or advances consirUited an 
important source of tevenue for me colonial governments, discoitiinuinc diem required 
(lie crealion ol alternative siiuitcv Accordingly, following discussion of Ihe manci 
m BravyavilLc. the French Administration for Overseas Territories fJ'Aduunisuauou 
des tcfritoirrad*ouue-mcr) in l°4o cieated a new financing arrangement which was 
placed undei die charge of two institutional bodies: 

• The Central Fund of French Overseas Territories I La Catsse Centra Je de la 
France d'OuUtr-mer (CCFOXf »; and 

• Economic and Social Development Fund iFoncU d* Invest issemem et de 
Developpenvent Economic^ et sScia) (FIDES)}, managed by CCFOM, 

The purpose of die first of these two funds was lo prov ide an avenue from which 
colonial icrnlohes could borrow funds needed for local and regional development 
initiatives. The second fund was designed to cover the cost of implenventing urban 
infrastructure and other development plans. 

In l*>2r\ the French colonial administration established a Bureau of Low-Cost 
Housing iTOffvee de ITtahilat Ecnnnmujuc* OHEl The purpose of dus institution 
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was lo help defray the cost of low-income housing for qualified families in French 
Weal Africa. However t by the outbreak of World Wjj I. the GHE. whose activities 
had been limited to fhiLir. lud financed no more 1ha» a dozen 01 M ! mi. 1 units. 

By 194S. authorities in France had registered their opposition to the production of 
public housing unless such housing ■ . ;igncd to house employees of the colonial 
establishment This opposition was not directed al efforts dctigncd 10 develop 
housing for colonial officials based m the colonies or other high level functionaries 
working for the colonial government However, to reinfofce the housing demand 
power of employed urban residents through long-term, low interest home loans, the 
colonial governments estahlished housing credit insrjlutious. There were two such 
well-known lmtitutions. namely the housing authorities lor UKii/t* tmmabttifrvx) 
and housing credit organizations (or oryantimv* dt * trtJtt\i The housing authorities 
were established as para-state institutions in the 1950s. The interest rate for loans 
through these insututions w as fixed at a flon-vartuhlc rate of 2 5 per cent for a lenu 
of twenty years. Two option*, namely simple rent and icnt-tn-own, were available in 
qualified consumers. The follow ing specific housing authorities were in existence by 
the end of the 1950s: the S1CAP of Cape Verde, which was created in 1950. SIAEF 
for me French c olonies of Equaturbl Africa, created in 1949 and revamped ui 1952; 
SIHCIof Cote d* I voire, which was created in 1951: SIM Mada^scai. cstabhslicd in 
1951: the Sh in Guinea, w hich was created in 1952; and SIC in Cameroon, w hich 
was also created in 1952. 

These housing credit entities were respiiruibleforconslrucung ttiousandsof 'low* 
income* htnuing units in the colonics hemic the end of the colonial era As intimated 
above, the French colonial establishment wa* also involved tn the regulation of 
building activities. In this regard, ii enacted legislation stipulating conditions for 
obtaining a building permit as well as Use minimum standards that must be nut hy 
budding units, especially in the urban areas. Such legislation was usually under the 
pretext of protecting the health, safety and security of the building's inhabitants as well 
as users of urban space. Under the same pretext, legislation designed lo demolish all 
sUuctures thai threatened human uculih and safely were enacted. In this connection, 
a law that was enacted in France on 14 April 1X511 to achieve tins objecme was 
inUoduced in Senegal in 1889, A decree of 14 April 1904 designed to protect public 
health established sanitation units in the colonial territories of French West Africa, 
initially introduced in Senegal and later lo all icrnlimcs in the two federations, 
these units were endowed w tlh powers to form committees mat advised the colonial 
governors on nutters relating to sanitation, hygiene and disease pretention* 

Land tenure 

Pnor to the arrival of Use French colonial auihonties. the land tenure system of 
Afnca was based on the communal owneiship iNjoh. 20DD; Meek* 1957. 1949). 
Under this system, the value of land was tied to its use. This value could not be 
converted to financial or market terms. To be sure, the sale or outright transfer of 
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land was foibiddcn under this system* A local chief aptly summarized iIk philosophy 
underlying Uic African Uadihonal land tenure *> Jaii when he slated Urns: 

I conceive thai land belongs io a vast family of which many are dejd. lew are 
living and countless members arc still unborn. 

iQuoted in Meek. 1W. title page* 

Upon their annul the French colonial authorities immediately initialed action* 
Ui di jsitcjlK altei Uic system Efloru to purchase land fuun local chief* at token 
prices jiid insisting on bilU of wle aUcslinu to such transactions constituted part 
of dvc acmtfMM in ihU connection. Such Uansactioru fell ouuide the purview of 
laws in force at uV tune. In 1X3(1 the French colonial adminisuulinn decided in 
favour of controlling land-related trance lions. In Una regard, the French Civil 
Code was decreed applicable initially in Gorec. Dakar. Saint-Louis and Rufisquc in 
Senegal. These were tow lis with a significant number of resident French people. The 
biuademng of the jurisdiction of thu code lo cotcr said towru. per mined Europeau 
scttlcis to legitimise their land entitlements and began a nroeesi llui had the ultimate 
goal of commodifying land throughout the colonies. Outside the mentioned towns, 
the traditional Und tenure system remained operational. Tin* did not bode wdl 
with the French colonial establishment- which was bent on *cuwg conUul over all 
transactions in land throughout all French overseas rerriUnies. The efforts of these 
officials to supplant the African traditional land tenure system with French varieties 
were inspired by the success of the English to institute the Ton ens Act in AusUulia. A 
good recapitulation of the thrust of the loncns Act is contained in KidcIl(19K8). The 
Act recognised land i . I i ■ as completely scparaic hoin human ngliu and instituted 
an official land register in which all transactions in land were enteral Earlier on 
in 1896. the Germans had instituted iuch a document under ilw name (irundbuctu 
concurrently wnh the passage of the Crown Lands Ad ui theu African enhmict 
iNjohu 199K. 1995). Perhaps above all the Napoleonic Doctrine of IKIO informed 
French colonial land reforms initiatives. The 'Napoleonic property doctrine* sUciscd 
individual as opposed lo corporate or communal property righls- 

In 1X99* jn important deuce was enacted on K February and modified on 2Si 
March This decree established two distinct categories of land, communal and public 
lands, and instituted the land register in the French Congo. The decree was later 
modified and its scope broadened to cover the entire federation of French Equatorial 
Africa, on J2 December P>20 The land register was instituted in French West Africa 
by a decree of 24 July 1906. The decree was slightly modified and imroduccd in 
Cameroon on2J July 1952<Fisiy: 19921 

A notable aspect of the land reform measure* introduced by French colonial 
authorities was use transformation of 'unoccupied and ownerless LanuV tte. whal 
was termed fcrrt** tuia/ovy <*i sans nutiirr) into property of the colonial itaxc. A 
number of notable pieces of legislation dealing with state and public lantli were 
enacted heroic the end of the colonial era Example* of these include Uic decree* of 
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28 September 192$ and 15 November 1935 in French West Africa, ihe decree of 28 
June : " in French Lqajimul Africa* Uie decree of 1 September 1945 in Togo and 
the decree of 5 July 1921 in Cameroon, 

This discussion cannot be deemed complete without mention of the Ftcncb 
colonial government § decision in 1917 to operate two parallel systems of land 
tenure wherever Um facilitated the attainment of eulomal development objectives. 
As I ohserved elsewhere (Njoli, 2000). ihe one system - r tnJiftbtut - governed ■ liar 
(he French colonial authorities branded the natives' of lt.t /nofyr/rrA. while the other 
goicrncd European residents as well as what the French labelled, /rs thai 
is. Western .wxulmj alcdnKnnlwrsofraciudjgciwus population The itutigenat system 
w as introduced in Cameroon by a decree of -I October 192-1 1c rs important to note 
that the distinction between the two systems is certainly one without a difference* 
That is despite the lact that in theory the indigcnat system suggest* sonic degree of 
seiuitiviry to Ihe indigenous land tenure system. 

As mentioned earlier the French colonial establishment was bent on mpplauting 
the indigenous land tenuresysremwimFrerKhvariefies.il wasthereforeinconceivable 
that it could take any steps designed to retain significant aspects of the indigenous 
system. It i*, however, erroneous lo assume that the French attained their ultimate 
goal of supplanting said system with ease. More often rhan not success came only 
alter several attempts, particularly with experimental schemes designed to determine 
the system most likely to guarantee the colonial slate s grip on all land in the colonies 
w hile minimising the probability of alienating the native population. 

In most eases, land legislation or portion* thereof, thai were currenrly in force, 
or had been at one time or another, in France were simply transplanted verbatim to 
the colonics. Here, I hasten to draw attention to a French colonial government Lmd 
Law of 24 July I92h officially known as la legislation d'arfenlc Simply an extension 
of a law that had been employed several decade* earlier in IK55 m introduce the 
transcription system tn France, the law was later repealed on 1 7 June 1 959 by Law 
No, 59-47 of that same year. Ii was also common practice for the French colonial 
government In transplant land use and related legislation from one colonial ten Hon 
ro other ten mines For instance, the policy in French Equatorial An . . Cumeioon 
and Togo, to convert into colonial state property all land thai was neither iikliv idually 
ow ned nor duly registered, was an upshot of a 1907 French West Africa Court of 
Appeal decision, which had ruled that all unregistered customary nghUand rntcictfs 
in land were deemed null and void It is. how ev er, important to note thai Ihe law met 
with fierce resistance in the colonies and had to be rescinded in November 1935. The 
law mat spoke lo the issue of Vrrxvj lutonta ttMm mnitrr* mentioned earlier, was 
deiigned to replace *aid policy 

Colonial urban development, research and implementation 

To ensure the successful execution of urban development projects, the French 
colonial authorities created a central agency in charge of designing, conducting 
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feasibility KIWM and overseeing the implementation of such projects in the colonial 
territories. Created in l*)*!*) ami locaicd in the colonial nutter nation, this agency 
was named lc Bureau d l Etudes pour les Equipcmcnls d'Outrc-mer (BCEOM ». The 
creation of an agency lueh as BCEOM is only one manifestation of the preference 
for centralized adminisUation on the part of I rench colonial authorities. However, the 
dialed rationale for creating the agency had to Jo w ith the ahscnee of Uie necessary 
expertise and technical support m the colonial tcruutrics- For about two year* after 
its creation, BCEOM was involved mainly w ith drawing up of urban plans. As of 
1951. it became involved with housing and related activities To ensure efficiency 
and erTecliveneu in diu arena. BC EOM created a housing eoiumiltoe lie cunute de 
I natural!- The conunincc w as composed of representatives uf all organizations and 
agencies, such as public works, economic affairs, and public health, w ith interest in 
the housing policy field* tn practice. BCEOM was and continues to be involved in 
earn ing out special and general studies, overseeing the imp Jemcr nation of technical 
01 specialized projects* providing technical advice, and chawing up urban master 
plans. Furthermore, the agency conducted and continues to conduct research on the 
implications of urban planning for socio -economic development. In addition, the 
agency lias worked and continues to work in collaboration w ith odier agencies* such 
as the Centre for Tropical Wood (Centre du Bar* Tropical) and the Laboratory for 
Bridges and Road (Laboratoire des Ponls el Criaussecst as well as agencies based in 
project beneficiary territories. 

Emphasi* on collaboration with entities bawd in the colonial territories was 
acventualed in the P>5o&, In thu respect eiToru were made to encourage the use 
of local talent and labour in the execution of all projects. One reason for this policy 
was to reduce the high cost involved in hiring skilled labour from Europe. Prominent 
amongst these elTorU was the decision to establish a cenUe for training professional* 
in geneial adriunisirauou and project implementation in Dakar. This did not result in 
a diminished role for BCEOM. Rather, the agency remained active and involved with 
urban projects in the territories in the capacity of overseer and technical advisor. 

Urban planning and French colonial development objectives 

BaMrd on die foregoing account, the French were deeply involved in the town 
planning field in sun-Saharan Africa. As noted earlier, this involvement predated, 
and continued through, the French colonial era in the region. In fact, diis involvement 
continues to this day as anested to by ongoing urban deveJopmeut projects in which 
French architectural arid planning firm* are playing leading roles. Jean-Louis 
Vcnaid's work < I9ttb|. entitled tnter\*ntion\ fran\uttts dam if ficrteur tirhntn fn 
Afnqut AMr? /sumu/j/nvu*. contains a detailed account of some of these projects, 
especially those in which the French guv eiiunent has. bad a significant input. My 
concern in Uiu chapter is however with the urban development projects in which the 
French colonial authorities were involved as oppotcd to contemporary ones. Given 
the enormous demands on the constrained colonial budget, one cannot help but 
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ponder why urban planning ami related projects were accorded such a priority place 
in the enntcU uf colonial admrnistralion- Il is easy to appreciate the raisnn d'etre of 
these piujeelsooee we uodcr%tarYdtJic rote that urban centres ptaved m die ealcutu^ of 
colonial development. Almost always located on the coast or .,' . ■ j i traffic n ■■ k ■ 
these centres crucial in facilitating the movement of natural resources from the 
colomahcnitorics for onward transmission tit Uie meU opolilan country. Addtliouallv, 
as hmicd al earlier, activities Mich a% urban development which wore designed to 
improve ihe standard of living in the colonics, were necessary as a strategy to attract 
qualified administrator* to the so-called oversea* territories* Perhaps above all. urban 
development projects, particularly because they were based on principles of spatial 
organisation in vogue in the meUoptditan country, were pan or France'* larger 
mutton iMIistttricr agenda. Based on thii agenda* the French colonial authorities 
considered the task of civilizing what they saw as backward and primitive societies 
of : - dark eunlrncnr. j compelling one. 

Discussion and conclusion 

French colonial architects and urban planners proved rather adept at employing their 
talent and skills to complement efforts designed to attain broader goals of French 
colonialism m Africa. Initially. rhese goals emailed capturing and defending colonial 
icniUtTws from other European rivals, and then assuaging nabonaUslic resistance 
within me captured territories. The need to defend the territory partially explains the 
tendency to locate colonial government capitals on high altitude* which afforded an 
unmieirupicd view of their surroundings. It also explain* the apparent infatuation 
w Lih ihe construction of loits during the earl> phase of the European conquest in areas 
such as Gorce and Ruftsquc iScncgalt- The need to assuage nationalistic resistance 
was at the root of policies aimed at promoting the growth arvd development of colonial 
mwru while ucglciting iraditmnal settlements. It also explains* at least in part why 
two parallel systems of land tenure, the 'iradiliouaFandtlie 'modern', were created in 
the French colonies- This system afforded an opportunity for the colonial authoniies 
to ptacatc members of the civil society, pankularly those who were quick at adopting 
the Freneh eulture or what the French preferred to eall fes The evleusion of 

special benefits such as access to prime land, die provision of infrastructure and oilier 
necesiary services in their neighbourhoods, helped to neutralise the politically active 
and Uucatening segment of the population. Furthermore, using zoning ordinances 
to confine members of litis putenlially vulahle populauon in one specific location 
effectrvcly placed them under the watchful eyes of colocual juthunocs* 

Fiench architects in colomal Africa were also aware of developments in thinking 
about the colonial enterprise as a whole. The final years of the French colonial era 
in Africa were marked by a general reUear from the more overtly domineering and 
assimilating strategies for which the French colonial enterpnse was well-known 
Accordingly. French colonial authorities had decided in favour of more subtle and 
persuasive suategics aimed at "winning the hearts and minds* of the indigenous 
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populace* Hence they denned nchcmch Uiat employed planning as a tool of 
i Delation and pcrvuaskm rallvcr Uun one of oven domination and assimilation 
j* was previously the case. Wilhin live framework of this new orientation, French 
colonial urban planner* bee. an making efforts lo incorporate the wishes and concern* 
of the indigenous population in the structured they produced. For instance, plannci* 
in Uie piedouiinanily Muslim regions of %ub-Saharan Afhca included regulations 
requiring Uiat duelling units be enclosed withiu fences of ar least 15 metres high 
iSinou 0 jj/ , l Q B Q l This policy commuted an important pan of ciTorU to show 
some sensitivity lo lhe Muslim culture that Ucasurcd privacy within people's living 
quarter*. If nothing else, this rcquircrneur went a good way towards blurring Uie 
olhcnvuc sharp contrast between the colonial itruciurcs and fenced compounds 
of member* of the predominantly Muslim indigenous population* The practice of 
ensuring thai colonial structured blended in with the surrounding environment had 
become widespread Umtughout French colonial Africa in the IMOXN* 

In Morocco, for instance when Fieneh colonial architect JowphMariasi designed 
Casablanca '§ courthouse in l°20, he incorporated many aspects of Moroccan 
indigenous. Islamic ajctutccturc lEIktu 2002. Wright Marrast'i aim, as 

Wright i J*WJ. 1 1 suggested, was ro help quell Uie hostiliry of Moroccans toward 
European docn mat inn. In Mairasls own words (quoted in Wright* J*WI: I), 'little by 
little we conquer the hearu of the natives and win their affection, ai is our duty at 
colonizer* \ 

MorruaTs view thai Uie heart* and minds of the members of the indigenous 
population could be won through architecture was neither nmel nor unrealistic 
Several years earlier, French colonial architects in Indochina had advanced identical 
argument*. These architects had contended that the incorporation of indigenous 
features in colonial devigns would ser\e as a gesture of respect and tolerance for 
indnchincvc culture (Coopci, 2000)* The main purpose of this was to gain the gratitude 
and support of the indigenous population* Such support w as a critical element in 
elforts on the part of colonial authorities to consolidate political pow er and ensure 
social eonUol m the colonial tenilor ics* 

Elements of physical planning such as architecture had finally made iheu mark as 
tools of political and social control m colonial Africa. Political leadeis in the colonial 
master nations particularly appieciated this development* tn France* political leader* 
of I lie time* such as Hubert Lyaulcy; who served under Galliaim when Madagascar 
tir*t became a French colony, liad puhhely acknowledged the importance of 
architectural and spatial structures in the French empire building effort* Lyautey was 
one of the most ardent advocated of employing architecruie and physical planning as 
tools to combat resistance in Uie colonies and winning polilica) support at home (in 
France! (Wright, IWl). 

French colonial authorilies in Africa spared no effort in cladding urban planning 
w ithin Uk institutional garbs necessary for making it a pow erful tool of the colonial 
stale. One way by which Uus feat was accomplished was by incorporating urban 
planning within an important colonial stale tnstirutioit Uie Army Corps of Engineers 
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Another strategy was to accord important planning decisions the power of law* In 
most cases, a* noted above, laws already in force in Ihc metropolitan country were 
transplanted verbatim lo the colonics. Yet another strutcgy lo institutionalize urban 
planning in colonial Africa was ihc formalization of previously informal activities 
with sp4TuL implications* For cxainplc, colonial planning laws required registration in 
Ihc colonial government land registry of activities auch as the acquisition, alienation 
and \h transfer of land. Similarly building pcnnils w ere i cquircd Tm all construction 
works These requirements, pan of effort* lo institutionalize planning, were without 
precedent in pic colonial Africa. 

French colonial powers inAfm^ were ccrUinlv not unique for striving tocmpowci 
Ihc colonial stale by instilutmnalizing uihan planning. The uulilutiouli/auon 
of planning, or any govcrnmcnl activity for lhal nutter, U an established means 
for attaining the objective of power, denned as the ability to effect chance in the 
environment (Hoch, tvJh A more glaring picture of liie Imk between 

institutionalization and power can be seen tlinwgh Marxist theoretical lenses. 
According to Marxist plann ing theorists, power U ' the excic Ue of political domination 
based on the exploitation of the working class by the capitalist class 1 (Fischlcr, 
1995; th). In the context of French colonial Africa, power entailed the domination 
of the colonized by the colonizer*. This domination would hate been less elfective 
without institutionalization* Thus, as Fischler I 1995; 17r states* 'when a capacity 
to be effective is irutitutioaalizcii. the result is domination. And when domination 
is legitimate. H o> called authority'. tn^litutionaJization of colonial urban policy in 
Afnca wa± aho necessary to effectuate compliance or obedience* 

Ideological objectives 

Wink it ts ditTicutl to know with exactitude what French colonial town planners in 
Afnca were thinking, it is possible to make some inference from the product of then 
actions. An analysis of llvesc action* *uggcsu Die following as major ideological 
objectives of physical and spatial development projects in colonial Africa, formality, 
spatial older; hourgcoisiucation. Ewo-ccntricity; and capitalism. 

Formality 

An important but Laigcly ignored objective of French urban planner* and architects 
in colonial Africa was to formalize land development activities, especially 
building construction, infrastructure provision and fpatial organization that were 
informal until the onset of the colonial cpoquc* Accordingly, rules w ere introduced 
governing representation in planning practice, the production and cxciiangc of this 
representation tcf. Fischler. 1995), professional communication, the how much*, 
when' and 'wheic' questions las in rate, liming, and location) of land development 
activities, and procedural issues (e*g, Ihc building application process; acquiring 
and transferring land rights!. Formalization, perhaps above all spelled new rules fur 
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unci acting in space and introduced penalties for defaulter** Thui action, thai U the 
formalization of previously informal prntcsscs* had scvcrul negative m in heat ions 
To appreciate these implications, it is important ro note Uul colonial planning 
documents were written in planning jargon supplemented with technically produced 
graphic* that nude little if an> sense to the formally educated, let alone the illiterate 
member* of the name population* Resulting from tin* was, among** other problems, 
Uie faei itui colonial planners 1 specialized language was incompichcnsihlc In those 
they ucrc professing to plan for The problem in tin- situation is not as much one of 
annprcrwruibilitv as it is tantamount to the use of the planning ideology itself as an 
uistrunieni of powei undck>uiiria1ion(FischIcr t 1°95. Edclman* . "" - Forester. 19X9; 
SvluMi. 19X3). Fisehler's (1W5: JK> assertion lo the effect that power is inscribed 
in the professional vulture of planners through practice and rcnrcscnlatioru that is* 
through the selective organization of attention and the construction of meaning' is 
particularly informative here. 

Spatial order 

Spatial order has always been an important objective of urban planning. French 
planners in colonial Africa* like their professional colleagues elsewhere, were 
interested in creating an idealized world in which the location of land use activities 
and traffic flows ohwrved a well defined spatial older. This is not to say, as popular 
opinion may suggest thai spatial order was absent in prc-colomal Africa. Rather* il 
is important lo note that the idealized spatial order introduced in Africa by French 
colonial auiiuiriUesivosuEtiru-cenliic. Inconsequence, indigenous spatial structures 
that prc-ttalcd the colonial era were effectively supplanted by a European variety. 
Spatial order dictated a need for compartmentalizing land use activities in the colony. 
Hctc. live instrument of choice was the zoning ordinance, whose pretext uanscended 
spaiiaJ order as it w as used to achieve the objective of racial residential segregation. 
In this ennnecuon, French urban planners in colonial Africa pioduced urban design 
plans thai ensured the physical separation of the European from the indigenous 
populations with the former occupying belter areas richly furnished with modern 
amenities wink member* of the lattei group w ere assigned the leasi desirable areas 
equipped with minimal modern amenities. Tins had several negative implications, 
prominent amongst w hich was the problem of inequality This conspicuous problem 
was al once a consequence and a source of oppression* In Tfu Wmth^d oftht Earth. 
Fonon ( t °f>3 1 considers racially segregated urban areas as psychologically oppressive 
and amounting to a form of violence against members of the native population in 
colonial cities* 

Boorgeoisifica Hon 

An tiimortont icWomgicul objective or French colonial urban planner* *os to replicate 
Uie idealized livmg conditions of the French middle class* or bourgeoisie, in Africa 
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This objective was ut the neon of urban development project* that sought to acate 
clones or French Jiousing umU and neighbourhoods (eg. Ilic European Districts) 
in colonial Africa. To be sure, French colonial planner* were not unique in this 
regard. Rather, ii would appear bourgeois location woa trie objective of many urban 
development scheme* throughout colonial Africa. It is thU phenomenon to which 
Mamn ( I alludes when he talis or how European middle -das* men and w omen 
soughr 10 fulfil some of !he ambitious spatial and architectural dreams the> could not 
fulfil in Europe by buildup monumenial residential umu surrounded by spacious 
jjjfdcni in Africa. 

Euro-centritity 

Euro- ccntii city. Uie view thai what in good Tor Europeans is good foi everyone, 
was yet another important ideological objective of colonial planning schemes in 
Africa. French colonial planner* in the region vigorously pursued Ihe ideological 
objective of , i ■■■ . i l*/ing European middle -class environmental standards. Jn this 
connection* conscious effort* were nude through colonial government L-gishiion 
(c.g, via specified standanis in building cocks I or seduction la form of 'power 
over * } to discourage Ihe use of local malehals 4 in favour of European varieties This 
caused scvcrul problems which cau besi lie appreciated by rc-eun lining the notion 
of ideology, particularly in terms of w hat Allluuicr i I ■ ' I i arid Trier bom l°BOl 
have called the 'subject ion -qualilkal ion* dialectic fOliga. 19%). On the one hand* 
subjection refers to the individual's r or subject's) subjugation to a particular force or 
social order that favor* or disfavors certain values and beliefs 1 lOhga, 19%: 172). In 
colonial Africa, the values add beliefs of Use natives associated with the pioduclion 
of housing and spatial form were discounted in fav our of those of the French in 
particular and Europeans in general. On the other hand qualification has to do w ith 
training vubjects 1o catty oul activities necessary for the svsicm s survival. 

Capitalism 

As stated earlier. French plamvcr* in colonial Africa were adept at employing then 
CKpertue and the power conferred on theni by their profession to contribute towards 
attainment of the broader goals of the colonial enterprise* Piununcnt amongst 
these goals was the objective ol integrating Africa inUi the rjlohjJ capitalist system. 
The formalization of previously informal process such as those involved m the 
production of space was port of a larger scheme to attain this objective. Trench 
planners in colonial Africa were thuv inspired by the ideology of urban planning law s 
and policies, and that the spatial structures they produced were capable of prov iding 
a model for capitalist economic development. Ideology was particularly a motivating 
factor in efforts on the port of colonial authorities in Africa to vigorously develop and 
implement land reform measures thai succeeded in replacing Ihe regum s trudmonal 
land tenure system with a Euioncan variety. A cnlical ideological arm of initiatives in 
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thU connection wa* to transform land, a previously tiaditlona) lacioi of pioduction. 
mUi a commodity, which can he uunfcfcncc 1 i . i mged and alienated wiih facility 
in the 'open uurielV Thi* tram font uii on effectively *niu\ iduali^cd the uvwieislup 
and control of loud* thereby eliminating all ctainu thereto tta*ed on Kinihip or 
community. 

Tims, colonial Land reform cITtms In Africa constituted an Ideological butucu 
designed lo perpetuate the hislottcal legacy Unking private property to the private 
ownership and control of the mean* of production - an important condition for the 
viability of capitilUm (Njotu Burgee I9K5). 
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Introduction 

Liberal and dependency characterizations of the stale in colonial Africa tend 
In attribute ctccssivc weight to colonial government officials. Tti be sure, 
an overwhelming majority of those who participated in the colonial policy 
implementation process in French colonics were directly employed by the 
metropolitan colonial stale in France or a local colonial state in Africa. Howev er, 
i his* was not the case in British colonial Africa, where private cntincs, particularly 
chartered companies, played a cnttcal role in the colonial pobcy implementation 
process* Thus, to fully addict questions rclatmg to planning ideology and practice 
in colonial Africa, it is necessary to gain some appreciation of the activities of 
private entities. Prominent in this regard are those activities that were designed 
io promote the growth and development of commerce, plantation agriculture and 
mining. This chapter proposes to address Ihc following specific questions. What 
was the nature and magnitude of the collaboration between priv ate entities and the 
colonial viaic in economic development in British colonial Africa? How did the 
ecunonuc development iniualivcs of the colonial stale and private entities alTeel the 
spatial structure of British colonics in Africa? 

British colonial Africa U ideal for exploring these and cognate questions for at 
Jcavl two major reasons. First, as Robert Home I J*W7i noted, mercantile capitalism 
and ihe eu Ion 1a I state represented Ihc Crown in Biifuli colonies more Hun elsewhere. 
Second* British colonics, more than other European colonics, witnessed unparalleled 
emphasis on mining, railways, iron and steel production and plantation agriculture, 
which created new uiban landscape* tin iw . a miuure uf public and private sector 
enterpriser Mahmood Momdani (l u %| provides a number of other reasons tluit 
male BritUh colonial Africa ideally suitable for exploring the central question of 
this chapter; 'Britain was the first lo marshal authoritarian possibilities in indigenous 
culture 1 |p. _ ' i- I Perhaps more importantly* British colonial authorities were the Tir^t 
to eonsidcr a cultural project - particularly Ihc need to hornets the moraU historical, 
aiul cocnmunrty impetus behind local custom lo achieve broader colonial goals - as a 
key lo realizing hegemonic domination in the colonies. 
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Then: are three competing cliaractcri/aunns uf the %tale in colonial Afi ica thai must 
he reviewed at this lurwiutc in die chapter in particular and this book in general, 
especially because of the ccnlraUtv of the colonial state, ii* motive* and capabilities 
C haractcri/ations of the nature of the colonial state in Africa have undergone three 
distinct u ans lor matiorw since the demise of the colonial era in most of Africa in the 
IHda l Willis, l 0Q 5t. Initially, colonial policy making Ml outcomes were comidci ed 
a function of the persona) proclivities of colonial authorities 'on the ground' in the 
colonies. The 1970s witnessed the emergence of an alternative view of the colonial 
stale in Africa, rooted in dependency theory Dcpcndcncv. theorist* consider colonial 
rule one of many episodes in efforu designed lo marginalia? Africa. Furthermore, 
dependency theorists perceive major policies of the colomal state as a reflection of 
the need* of the colonial power Recently, Bruce Berman <c g + I9H-1. 1997. 199£land 
other* le g Benuan and Lonsdale, 1 992) have offered a ell -reasoned and sometimes 
persuasive critique* of these two major views. Herman and Lonsdale are especially 
critical of characterizations of the colonial state in Africa thai are informed by 
dependency theory 

For instance, in his copious eriti que of Crawford Young's analysis of *the African 
colonial slate 1 1 Young, 1 994 1. BcrmaiH J W 7 . 5o3)chaiges that Young's main thesis 
regarding the autonomy and irresistible power of the colonial state U. very simply, 
incorrect*. According to Berman, the colonial slate tn Africa possessed limited 
poiver, although colonial authorities wanled llieti African subjects to see the state as 
powerful, ummscjcnt omnipotent and in possession of irresistible force. Hie need lo 
portray the colonial state in this light was especially magnified in the case of British 
colonial oITiciaU, who were desirous of convening a bloated image of their power 
and authority to Africans. The tnilh, as Bet man ( 1997: 563] noted, is that, 

Kalher Uian imposing bureaucratic apparatuses »f power, most colonial slates 
were ramshackle ofjcrations, constantly slvori of money through their dependence 
on local sources of revenue, lacking in the most basic forms of expert know ledge, 
and postering only the most limited resources of coercion 

While Ben nan's criucrsni is well-reasoned, 1 must say thai il tends to evaggciute 
the colonial state s power lessness. In fact, Berman appears to concede this point when 
he ockrvow ledges the fact thai the colonial state was armed and capable of wreaking 
havoc on what were usually unarmed local populations. J do, lumcvcr. agree with 
Bcituari MM mere was usually the need foe colonial official* u>enlut die co-operation 
of members of the indigenous population. As Berman I J997. 563>puU it. 

To balance the conilicting demands of accumulation and legitimation and achieve 
a degree of law and order thai outwardly appeared as unchallenged control 
colonial stares had to constamly negotiate a modus vivendi accommodation wiih 
their African subjects. 
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While thU is true, we cannot lose sight of the fact that colonial authorities usually 
entered mk h ncgouatmns fiom a posirmn that was, by far. stronger than that of their 
colonial subjects The there Uut member* of the African population were referred 
10 as (colonial* subjects* is telling. Thiu. the relationship between colonial official* 
ami Africans was akin to a MdM -servant relationship 

Ji U true trial colonial authorities, especially the British, as pan of (he indirect 
rule suafegy. enisled the participation of local dries and oUier indigenous entities in 
the colonial policy implementation process. Ilr a . . this did not result in eroding 
the power of she colonial state. If anything* il served to bolster the colonial state's 
power* Any theory of colonial power that faila to tieal indigenous or other entities 
on tlie payroll of the colonial state as pari of the colonial machinery is inherently 
conlradieiory. Thus, local or indigenous agents of the colonial state constituted pait 
of the largci colonial apparatus. To better appreciate this assertion, it is important 
10 understand colonialism for what il is. It is* as Ficldhousc |l*)Xt 7| reminded us, 
'exploitation by tbe foreign society and its agents whit occupied die dependency to 
serve their own interests, not that of the subject people'. Throughout British colonial 
Africa, agents of imperial gov einn vents were comprised of a coterie of European 
cxnarjuiics woding as colonial civ il servants, of missionaries, teachers* doctors And 
small-scale entrepreneurs, or as managers uf mines, railways plantatioas, banks and 
trading companies that were owned and operated by private entities based in the 
colonial master nation* Except in the few settler colonics, such as South Africa and 
Zimbabwe* most of these individuals had no anachmcnt to Africa, and strived to 
save as much as possible for (heir retirement tn Europe. Tbe private companies had 
one important objective, namely profit maximization. Realization of this objective 
required the collaboi ation of the colonial state. 1 discuss the specific nature of this 
collabof anon tu the urban and icgumal planning domain later. For now. 1 examine the 
ideological foundation of British colonial physical planning. 

British colonial planning ideologies 

Robert Home < asserted that the overseas expansion project of which British 
colonial WMOM in Africa constituted a part, contained ttiree competing and 
coexisting ideologies. These ideologies, which House dtscu»si-d undei tbe hroad 
categories of 'slate control 1 , capitalist', and 'Utopian 1 simultaneously influenced 
colonial structures m British colonies in Africa and elsewhere. 

The ideology of state control 

This ideology saw colonies as nothing nunc than an initiative by the British colonial 
power, or more accurately the Crow n, through its agents. Agents of the Crow n in 
this case were not limited to colonial authorities on ihc ground in the colonics. 
Rather, such agents included the local ruling elite and oiher indigenous institutions 
whose participation m ihc colonial administiativ e piocess was accorded officialdom 
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lluoueh the colonial admin istralion polic> of * umIuccI iule\ The local colonial state, 
including Ihc colonial governor* and ruling chic** articulated political authority in 
many forms, but particularly through spatial and physical planning. In this icgariL 
they scucd every opportunity la influence ihc spatial structure of v illages* MM* of 
legions. The local colonial stale also exercised enormous political power duough the 
writing and promulgation or laws designed to rcgulaic the liming and ran* of growdi 
of tlie built environment 

The capitalist ideology 

ThU ideology had one main objective, namely the accumulation of wealth* within 
die tramcworL of impena) and colonial development. The established source* of 
Uus wealth were trade leomiiiejtel, cttraction {mining^ and plantation (cash crop 
agriculture) The ideology 1* at the root of the interne collaboration Uut look place 
between the British colonial government the colonial state and chattered companies 
such as Ihc British South Africa Company. As noted above, an important objective 
of die cliarteted companies was profit maximisation. In their efforts lo attain this 
objective chartered and other private companies pressured Uk local colonial state lo 
iclax municipal planning regulations. More often than not. the colonial *iale obliged. 
Thus, the colonial project was tantamount to a mixed venture in which the colonial 
stale or the Ciown collaborated with private capitalist interest to exploit colonial 
territories iHomc. 19o?i + Essentially therefore, power was shared amongst these 
entitle*. 

The Utopian ideology 

Seen as a Utopian project* colonial tow n planning was designed to achieve a numher 
of ideals. More importantly; colonial planning was viewed as an opportunity to 
experunenl with forms of social organization (such as conununa) control of land) 
Uut were less achievable at home' (Home. l°°7; 4| Asauiopian project planning in 
British colonial Africa stnvcd to promote Euro-ccrunc notions of property ownership 
and environmental design. The inability to implement plans that embodied or 
iclkctcd pure Euro-centric ideals, was usually a function of financial and other 
resource constraints* However, every once in a while, it succumbed to local pressures 
for designs thai embodied African uaditiotial constructs of property ownership leg. 
land tenure) and spatial organ ization 

Why would the colonial state ev en bother to pay attention to local pressures? The 
scant number uf colonial officials in British colonics, an important reason why Britain 
adopted the indued rule' strategy, dictaied the need m unv eil innovative sUutcgict 
to legitimize the colonial state's authority. It did not take long for authorities to 
determine that the destruction and or Uans formation of African traditional practices 
or institutions senously threatened conUof and teeiiimacy. As Beiman i " ■ ■ noteiL 
colonial authormes were especially fearful of the possible cmcigcncc of a class- 
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conscious and combative African working class that was completely detached from 
the land Accordingly. Hie colonial *late proceeded m enact what could best be 
described a* an ambiguous set of policies Uuir at once promoted Furo-ccntric and 
indigenous African ideals in Uk areas of piopeity ow ncrship and spatial oidct. 

Trade, extraction and plantation 

Following on the heels of me Portuguese* who had been developing military .n ■■ 
and forts along the West African cuavi as Jar back a* (he siOccuth century, Hie British 
constructed pioleeiive outposts in Accra and Sckondi in Ghana, in the seventeenth 
century. Ii w as. however* not until after the signing of the Berlin Treaty of 1884 5 
that imperial Britain proceeded to develop most of the cities tlial were later to 
constitute tiie nucleus uf urbanization in its African colonics* In Nigeria alone, the 
British established the notable cities, namely Jos < 1903). Maiduguri 1 1907). Enugu 
1 1909). Pott Haicourt I J9I2>. and Kadunal 1913). immediately following the Berlin 
Treaty. While not all the early trading posb developed into large ciues. and while 
some have not survived to tins- day, it is worth noting that the port cities and other 
British- initiated settlements, such as those mentioned above, served as major trading 
node* in British colonial economies. Hodgkin (quoted in Gugler and Flanagan. 1978: 
30} succinctly characterizes the role of these towns in the colonial economy in the 
following words: 

Their main function (was) to drain out of Africa its ground-nuts. palm-product*. 
corTec. cocoa, cotton, mineral*, and to pump mlo Africa European consumer 
goods - eloih. kerosene, bicycles, sewing 'machines. 

Thus, die cities were active in three respects. Fir*L they directed trade towards 
the co&st Second* they steered trade toward the colonial metropolis in particular and 
the global economy in general Finally, the cities served as warehouses for Eutopcan 
goods penetrating the continent Therefore, trade played a critical role in shaping 
the spatial structure uf human sertlemenU in British and other Furopcan colonics in 
Africa. 

Patterns of urbanization during the colonial era in Africa tended to piocecd largely 
along the line* traced bv the how of goods destined for overseas markets (Gugler and 
Flanagan, 1978k It is therefore hardly any wonder that the seaport cities, because of 
their role as trading posu or conduits foe the trammission of goods from the colonies 
to the metropolis, developed in size and importance at rates that far exceeded dww 
of their non*coaslal counlerpuns. 

Thus, any worthwhile effort to understand activities designed to shape the built 
environment in Africa during the colonial era must pay more titan passing attention 
to Uk role of the colonial state and that of pr ivate, especially commercial, cntilicv 
Here, it is impoitani to know that British colonial authorities in Africa did not begin 
crafting policies aimed specifically at shaping the built cnvuourticnt unril laier in the 
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colonial epoch* Initially, these authorities were preoccupied with policies designed 
la advance British economic intacsl Accordingly* they crafted and implemented 
schemes that ■■ ■! : I i to exploit and export natural resource* from the colonies 10 Uic 
metropolitan countries. 

Commerce ■ nJ tiaJc constituted important components of colonial economic 
development policies* However. British imperial authonrrcs might have been a little 
in rccogurzing Uul iitf restructure was . i J remains a sme qua non for success 
in these twin mca*. In fact. there can be no comnvcrcc or trade unless the necessary 
infrastructure U in place. Lord Frederick LuganL ben known lot his mle as Governor 
of colonial Northern Nigeria and tor advocating indirect mle' as a viable strategy foe 
colonial policy admimstiation in Africa, erroneously believed otherwise. He opined 
that irade would always go wherever the Union Jack went (Pcdlcr. 1975} However, 
ai it turned out. if w as infrastructure, particularly the railway* and ivol the flag, which 
aiuacrcd tiade. The following examples are illustrative* The Cane was largely an 
agunan society, with HO per cent of its While population employed on the land 
iKaUenellenbogem 1975: 388r- This was the case as late as 1854 when the region 
boasted only one railway line - a privately owned and operated line - thai was at 
most 65 miles lahoul 1(14 km) long. However, the discovery m 1X7(1 of diamonds al 
kimbcrly Uiggcrcd a flurry of rail way -building initiatives h> private entities and the 
government alike. Initially, with funds from Uk public treasury, the Cape government 
uivdenook to extend the lines from the Cape and from Port Elizabeth to kimbeily 
Later* vvnli ihe imitation of effort* m cxtruer gold at the Wituatcisrand from IXSo. 
private entities began inventing ui the development of railway lines in the Transvaal. 

In Nigeria, the opening of the Kano railway in 1 VI I was soon followed by an 
unprecedented increase in goods bound for Europe leaving the northwestern region 
of the country tlirough the Lagos seaport Tbe local groundnut market, which saw the 
arrival of eighteen new purchasing "i i was rhe leading beueficrary m this regard 
As for tbe groundnut-farming community in Kano and surrounding areas, it reacted 
to the opportunities presented by the new railway line by multiplying its productivity. 
In iluiit. the advent of railway* in Nigeria resulted m a diainaiic increase ui tlie 
economic productivity of remote areas. 

More notew orthy for the purpose of the present discussion is the fact that, while it 
might not have been the intention of colonial authorities, the building of railways not 
only drastically atreied rhe sparial structure, it alsu facilitated surface transportation 
ui colonial Africa. Tbe growth of commerce and trade led to ibe enactment of a 
number of policies with far-reaching implications for the spatial structure of colonial 
territories. For one thing, this grow th accentuated the need for the colonial government 
in enait poueiei deigned i>> iciugam/c cotiunercial land use ICtrvltie*. Rh lm I 
ui 1913, tbe Bntish colonial authorities enacted a policy aimed at demarcating and 
auctioning trading sites to able and willing traders. The policy sought to ensure 
that non -indigenous traders were physically separated from their indigenous 
counterparts. In Nigeria* this policy effectively compartmentalized trading activities 
such thai each local product groundnuts, comm. hides and so on - had its own 
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specific site. Scheme* Mich a* this arc forerunners to the plethora of formal zoning 
ordinances Uiar were later in cnnsliruic conspicuous elements of physical planning 
in British colonial Africa For another thing, the Bi ituh colonial authorities devoted 
a disproportionately huge portion of the resource* for transportation infrasuucturv 
development la railway conduction. particularl) because of this traruport mode** 
relative costs* rTcctivcncss. This policy effectively discouraged the development of 
competing niiOc* of uaiupomiion »och as roads. In fact ttM analyst* (c.g Pedla 
l°75l suggest that rather than dimply being a consequence of the development of 
railways, the discouragement of road building activities was actually a piemediuicd 
act on the pail of planners in British colonics. In practice, this policy entailed 
dehheraiely leaving gaps in load networks. This means that most ( ulterior I area* Uuit 
were accessible by rail were inaccessible by road. 

The growth of commerce and trade also accounts for a significant proportion of the 
increase in iimmgrunt population that occurred iu British colonial Africa. Particularly 
noteworthy m this regard is the growth of the populannn of imnugrunt* from the 
Middle East ai>d India. Irrespective of then nationality, members of this immigrant 
population were collectively referred to in West Africa as "Syrians or Lebanese*. 
Ji is important lo note thai East and Southern Africa also witnessed an influx of a 
significant number of people of Asian origin during the colonial era. 

Often starting otT as poor traders, who made their living by buying and selling local 
and foreign goods, members of the Middle Eastern and Indian unmigranl population, 
over tunc prospered and rose to wield immense economic and political power in 
West Africa The situation was sum Jar in Southern and Easi Africa, where Asians 
soon saw their social status as superior to that of their native counterparts. This view 
was reinforced by the official policies of the colonial state. One manifestation of 
these policies was iu the area of spatial planning, wheie the perceived superiority of 
Asians in East and Southern Africa was reflected in the town planning schemes of 
colonial governments. We discuss specific aspects of some of these scheme* later in 
this book. 

Sir Frederics. Pedler (1*J75) does a fine job summarizing Britain'* trading and 
other commercial activities in culomal Africa. Prioi to, and earlier on in. the colonial 
era. Africa was seen as hardly more than a 'continent of outposts' 4 Pcdlct. 1975. 95). 
However, this view significantly changed in ihc 1880s when the British imperial 
government and private entrcpieneuts recognized Africa's commercial importance. 
British colonial authorities set out Ui secure a number of vital trade mule* as a 
meaiu of facilitating ihc accomplishment of then commercial and economic goals 
in the region. Pnor to that time Arabs and Swahi I i -speaking natives* supported by 
Indian capital, controlled most of the routes m North and East Africa, respectively. 
These tiade mutes had grow n in popularity as a function of the slave trade. The 
British colonial era in the region, however, coincided with a period when Bntain 
had embarked on a mission to abolish the trade in human cargo. A noteworthy by- 
product of British efforts m this regard u the decline thai wa* suffered by a number 
of prev iously great human settlements Tlu* was particularly the case with human 
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ncti lenient* which owed their growth and dcvclopnicm largclv to the slave trade and 
reLiled activities. Here. I draw attention ut sizable ancicnl human scnlcmcnts. *onie 
Dflfen parts of city-stale* (e g, Benin) and oihcrs parts of kingdoms (e g. A-dianlil 
or dimply trading posts (e.g. EJmiiuK which declined iigmfkanU) in status once the 
British had succeeded in aholuhing the slave trade ui the region. The activities of 
ihc British colonial authorities m Ihi* connection culminated tu tlic adtmnutralivc 
separation in 1 87-1 of their possessions on (he liold Coast and Lugo* Horn those in 
Siena Leone farther west on the West African Coast. This resulted in the creation of 
a new dependency, the Ciold Coast Colony. 

Colonial rule, economic life and spaiial development rfand out as predominant 
purposes of Bntuh imperialism in the nineteenth century. In this regard, and 
especially following the abolition of the slave trade. British imperial policy had two 
avowed aims, namely to transform African societies into; * I ) communities capable of 
pinducrng raw materials and trading freely, and (2) viable consumers of manufactured 
British products- With respeel to the first objective Pcdlcr |l°75Mnakcs Ihc following 
observation regarding Britain's position on commerce in the Niger Delta region at the 
lime: 'In the Niger Delta the Foreign Office was determined thai trade should be open 
Ut all and vhould not he resuictcd b> the ohJ*cstabl juried palm-oil merchants' iPedler, 
1975: °7). One outcome of the British imperial government * positive predisposition 
towards trade in the newly acquired territories wa> increased traffic in navigable 
rivers such as the River Niger. The increased traffic in turn resulted in the growth 
of the commercial sector and commensurate expansion of the mult ciivirofuricnL 
especially in areas along nav igable waterways. 

While by the late 1 S70s there were at least four pri\ ate Brin*h companies operating 
in the Niger Delta region, no such company operated on the east coast of Africa. 
How ev er. Pedler ( 1975) notes mat William Mackinnou. founder of me British and 
Indian Steam Navigation Company, had contemplated launching such an operation 
in the region at about dial time. Me was discouraged from doing so in 1877 by the 
British Foreign Office, which was not prepared to offer his busiivcss the necessary 
protection against foreign powers. Trie Foieign Office, however, later changed its 
position and effectively opened Ihc way for British pntaic tmcvlors lo establish 
business in iIk region. In doing so. the British imperial govenunent had hoped Uiat a 
British investor would venture into, and subsequently occupy, inland territories such 
a* Uganda, wiih royal charters. MacKinnon's Bntuh East Africa Company, winch 
was chartered in IKHX. was encouraged by this policy. The company, how ev er, wenl 
bankrupt four years after it was chartered, although not before it had set up its own 
administration, w luch was endowed with pow ers to negotiate w ith the local chiefs. 

The role of chartered and other private companies 

Chartered companies played a dual role as colonial government admimUrainra and 
entrepreneurs. Jn both capacities, chartered companies wielded enormous socio- 
economic and political power and played insuumental roles in shaping the buill 
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environment in colonial Africa. The case of the British South Afnca Company (BSA 
Co*), wliose fwuidci, Cecil <■ J:- ■« - - is one of the hesi Ln -. i figure* in African 
colonial history, is illustrative. The company was chartered in ISS*J and concomitant 
with this chaitcr was its empowerment to negotiate with African chiefs* The charter 
al&> endowed the compan> with powers to acquire land from the local chiefs. The 
company had jurisdiction over the Rhodesia* (i.e. Nortlicru KJvodcsia 01 present-day 
Zambia ami Southern Rhodesia, mm £irnhahwc| The BSA Co was active in the 
Rhodcsias for more than tluee decades- During this pound, it rote 10 prominence 
a* a player in British colonial politico In fact, the BSA Co* functioned, for all 
practical purposes, j> a colonial guvcrnincnt In this regard Jl constructed public 
infrastructure, particularly railways Although here it hears stressing that unlike a 
conventional government the company ■■ ■ - expecting to recover its expenditure out 
of commercial profits. Such recovery never occurred until the company gave up its 
governmental functions iPcdlcr, I ■ ' ■ 

The need 10 piomotc conuncrcc and rrude in tlie colonics was in line with 
the British libera) economic theory that was in vogue at the tunc* British liberal 
economic thinkers had adv tscd the colonial authorities on the need to nuke colonial 
territories ^elf-sustaining. The state* they contended, had no iule m \ m i n, 
production or in accumulating and investing capital, except in road* and harbor* 1 
I Flint 1906. Uh This British colonial doctrine dictated that colonies live from then 
own resources, without depending on subsidies from the metropolitan power This 
was in diametric opposition to the French colonial philosophy, which had adopted 
the policy of subsidizing, w henever necessary, colonial government revenues from 
the metropolitan government cofTcrv 

The British unpehal philosophy of cultivating self-sustaining colonies explain*, at 
least in part, the dearth of planned or purposeful actions for dcvclopmcni in ternlories 
that were under British control The absence of such actions nolwitfistanding. British 
colonial rule had a profound effect on the economies and built environment of the 
territories it controlled in the region* British rule brought an end to internal lolls on 
the movement Ifcf goods, and facilitated the iiiuvemcnl of people, goods and wrv ices 
through especially impioved waicr-hascd facilities. As noted earlier, British colonial 
rule also contributed to the abolition of the slave trade* The demise of Uw slave tiade 
resulted in. among other things, compelling members of the native population to re* 
channel then pioductive energies to more morally acceptable economic endeavours 
This in turn resulted in intensifying the goods, saving* and capital accumulation 
process. 

This process ignited a new wave of urbanization as economically progressive 
Africans deemed it necessary 10 ungrate io the urban centres. The migration of 
Afncansto the tow ns or urban centres issouielhiri^tlicBritishctilonialaulliorilics not 
only frowned on but also strived vigorously to discourage* Colonial authorities were 
bent on preserv ing the 'good life 1 of towns, complete w ith concomitant amenities, 
exclusively for Europeans in tlie colonics. The European population in the colonies 
bait until the tale- 1 K*«K been grow ing steadily in Ea*t and Southern Africa. In West 
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Table 3.1 ftoad density in colonial Africa, 1935-1963 
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Africa thU population Jiad been growing only very gradually One icatnn fur this, 
and indeed a plausible explanation for the absence of a settled Euiopcon populaiion' 
in WMI Africa, has to do *idi dw poor health condition* ihat weic a notorious feature 
of the legion. Pollen 1975. citing Kimuky, 1807; 32) notes that in alone, 
more Uian half of die White people m the Gold Coast (now Ghana) died, while 'N 
Bonny, nine men nut of eleven perished of yellow fe\cr\ 

Private entities and transport infrastructure development 

Infrastructure development in BritUh colonies was certainly not a monopoly of the 
colonial state as was the case in French colonies. Rather, private enterpriser weie 
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Invoked in the development of railway*, potto MM rutbour*. For instance, a* noted 
carlta* toe Britub South Africa Company (BSACu.) was responsible for constructing 
railways ut Northern Rhodesia mow Zambia) and Southern Rhodesia | present-day 
Zimbabwe!. Similarly, a private entity, the Niger Company, was responsible foi 
constructing harbour facilities at Burutu in Nigeria. AUo k a private enterprise, the 
Sierra Leone Development Company, is nn reeotd for building a railway and a port 
m colonial Sierra Leune 

The vessels and vehicles that used the transport infrastructure m British colonic* 
were in a good many case* privatcly-owivcd ai well. For example, private vessels 
MH known to navigalc Ihe nvers Gambia. Volia. Niger and Bcnuc. In addition, 
private companies such as Swaruy CSt, were invnhed in the operation of femes, 
which had become a common feature of inter-modal transportation combining 
roads and waterways in British colonic* in Africa. Private cnlcrprucs proved more 
effective, in some raw*, than colonial government transport deparuivem* The ease 
of Siena Leone where lite colonial Public Worts Deruiimeni |PWD> was replaced 
by the United Africa Company as the operator of the colony 's ferric* in l°3l. is 
illustrative. 

The activities of pmaJc l ntcrpi ises would he o I little or nosigmiic once in the context 
of the present discussion were it not fur live vital role such enrcrpnscs pbyed in i : .■ 
construction of physical space in colonial Africa. As iinplicd earlier, mcsc enterprise* 
made their most indelible mark on the colonial landscape through their activities in 
mining, plantation agriculture and the concomitant workers' Ivousing lhe> dev eloped. 
Recall that some of these cnierpnws not only enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
but also functioned as colonial gov ernments. The case of the BSA Co. mentioned 
above is exemplary. The BSA Co, renuiived in its role as the sole administrative 
entity in Northern Rhodctia until I *>2-l Thar the BSA Co/* adminisirativc control 
over Northern Rhodesia came in an end in 1924 is only of academic importance. This 
is particularly because long after the end of its administrative rcqvonsibilrly over the 
colony, the BSA Co. continued to own and operate the mines in Northern Rhodesia, 
and wiih the many innovations in metallurgy realized in rhc early 1900s, the BSA 
Co. was able to build a vast copper industry in the colony. The successful record 
of the BSA Co. in mining is arguably at the loot of the tremendous growth in the 
urban population experienced by Northern Rhodesia during the heydays of British 
colonialism in uwthem Africa. 

The growth in mining triggered an increase in urban and pen-urban activities 
throughout the colony. In discussing this phenomenon* Pedler < 1975: 103) slates 
thus; 

The nunc* created markets for all kinds of products. The growing urban 
population* had to be fed Money went into such enrerprises as workshops, repair 
outfits, electric -power plants* cement factories and water works. The Northern 
Rhodesian mining companies had to build and manage their own townships. 
They also creared medical facilities. Development in luin attracted a multitude 
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of people anxious to supply the growing domain! for building materials, fuel, 
e Mining and all manner of personal scrvicc*- 

In addition to the mining sector, other area* such as agriculture, particularly cash 
crop farming. ab*i experienced ucmendou* growth. In West Africa, especially in 
Nigeria, as noted above, the groundnut i .1 ■ ; rv experienced unprecedented growth. 
Here, the role of the British colonial government, w hit h liad developed an effective 
railway system linking Kano to the Nigerian coast, cannot be ignored. Additionally, 
the colonial government, through its agricultural extension services and research, 
had helped lo foster growth in groundnut and other areas of agriculture, such as 
cotton and kola nut, w hieh involved peasant as opposed to plantation farmers. 

Growth of the eonon sceUir was prumoted especially by the Bntidi Cutlon 
Growing Association, which was established in 1902 and assumed the mission of 
educating Africans on proper techniques of cultivating cotton Developments in 
peasant agricultural activities had a relatively less significant impact on die built 
envuonment in especially the urban areas* in comparison U> plantation agriculture 
Plantation agriculture involved British companies, which depended mi the natives 
for labour Elsewhere (Njoh, 2000. *1 I ), I have observed that European plantation 
agriculture and iclated activities in die coasxal areas ... triggered an unprecedented 
surge in the population of these areas' throughout colonial A fnea + The growth resulted 
from the large inllux of mostly single men migraung from the hinterlands to take up 
cmplovmcnl in the plantations and mines. 

Transport infrastructure 

Pre-coloniat era 

To place ihe colonial uaiLsport infrastructure development elforU in perspective, it is 
impuaani to appreciate Ihe quantity and quality of what had been accomplished in 
this domain prior to the colonial era* Activities in live area of road development wen: 
limned by many factors, the most piominent of which was the lack of sophisticated 
tools and equipment Thus, people could only go as far, and only transport as much, 
as their natural energy could lake* 

To be sure. African* bad don>esticaied some animals to help address the growing 
need of mov ing people, goods and service* over land piwi to the colonial era Al 
the same lime, a number of innovations, such as Ihe construction of rafts and canoes 
capable of providing water-based transportation serv ices, had been made. Thus, the 
transport infiastruetuic in Africa at the time consisted largely, but not exclusively, 
of tracks for pedestrian and animal uafflc. and natural navigable waterways. Some 
evidence suggest* diat a number of die ancient empires and c iry- states uf the region 
had dime well to develop a system of well-aligned roads and streets, as opposed to 
ineandci ing fnolpaihs. Fur instance, one of the entries in a Dutch explorer s diary 111 
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1602 nude the following notation with respect to the ancient city of Benin rKjoh, 
1999b . T..fdi.:t 

The Ion seemeUi u* he grcar when you enter mm it you go mm the great broad 
street, not paved, which seems to be seven or eight times broader than Warinoc* 
Stieel in Amsterdam: which eoeth fight out and never crook* it rs thought 
that thai streel i* a mile long |ahour low English Miles] P „ When you are in the 
great street aforesaid, you see many great sUccU on the sides thereof, which also 
go right fort! 

(Njoh. 199%: 451 

The ancient A*harm Empire, which Utei became pan of the British Gold Coast 
Colony, is said to Jiave eiimtructcd on extensive ■■. i [ ■■ of roads that converged on 
the capital Kumasr iHcrbsl. 20001. Griffiths 1 1995: 1&2| provides furthci evidence 
of the existence of a relatively extensive network of road* and w ater-based transport 
systems prc-daling the arrival of European* in Africa in the following suae went 

To reach Timbuctoo Gordon Loing followed w rit -established Cara\au Routes 
across the desert from Tripoli. Rene Coillc obtained passage on a boat one of 
many sailing regularly up and dow n navigable inland Niger to Timfructoo. Caillc 
rerurned ro Europe via the very old Caravan loute through Morocco. 

This extensive series of roads, fooritaths and waterway* later served to facilitate 
the rroruportalion of slaves during live infamous transatlantic slave trade. 

The emphasis on road construction - albeit on a unall scale and using vciy 
rudimentary tools coirunens unite with tliat eru - ttial took plaee before any 
significant number of Europeans had arrived in Africa, was abruptly terminaled 
during the colonial era. The colonial authorities were interested m penetrating the 
hinterland primarily to extract and transport raw malcnals to the seaports for onward 
rranvitnssion to the colonial master nations. As noted above, rail transportation 
presented itself as rive optimal means of oecompUshing t hi* objective as well as Uuit 
of militarily defending the colonial territory. For one thing, as implied earlier, the 
cost of dev eloping rail transportation facilities w as far less than that associated with 
devehipoig mad transportation infrastructure For another thing, it was easier and 
cheaper lo transport heavy and tw bulky goods by rail than by road, 

CoTonial transport infrastructure development efforts 

Although some significant accomplishn vents had been nude in the area of 
transportation uifrasiructure development icvhnnbigy by the onset of the European 
colonial eru in Africa, most public w orks m the colonies depended on rxidiriventory and 
crude technology. Thus, there was little infrastructure development activity beyond 
the colonial adnuiustrativc towns. This meant thai movement from hinterland regions 
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throughout the colonic* was possible only through footpath* or navigable waterways. 
■■ ml re --u i ■ iv . lah l The Li anspurtalion of heavy goods such as minerals {cvccpl 
gold Just) and other bulky but valuable resources from the hinterland remained j 
nagging problem. The railway, which was technologically simple, labour intensive 
and placed relatively modest demands on financial resource*, was considered 
indispensable in efforts addressed to dealing a itfi die problem. 

But ish tnbinial development pohcy underwent a dramatic change in Use late- 1 K9Ds 
and particularly in IS U 5. when Joseph Chamberlain assumed the post of Secretary 
of State. Chamberlain was best known for promoting what came tube widely known 
as 'scientific colonization'. He was adarnant in his stance that the responsibility of 
developing British colonies particularly in economic tcrmv rested squarely on the 
tJioulders of d*c British gov eminent. Accordingly, he underscored the need for British 
cituciu to dedicate some of their financial resources to development efforls in the 
colonics. Among Chamberlain's many accompli ihmeurs as Secretary of State were 
the reform* he initialed at the Colonial Office. Worthy of note in this regard was the 
creation of departments responsible for sectoral development in the colonics. These 
departments lc<g, the Agriculture Department I were endowed with pow era to procure 
uifritttructwc- building equipment tiirough Crown Agents (Pedler. I°75|. 

Arguably. I liambcriain s most notable achievement wa* in the medical area. The 
malarial and related research activities of Dr Ronald Ross, discussed in greater detail 
in Chapter 1 1 . took place during Chamberlain * tenure a* Secretary of Slate. Medical 
research of this genre, which took place at the London School ofTropical Medicine 
(established in LHK i h and or the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine (created 
in resulted in Ine dramatic improvement of living conditions, especially for 

Europeans in the colonies. For instance, the development of method* and technique* 
m deal w ith rimstjuiiocs and related piohlcm^ resulted in a significant increase in the 
population of Europeans working and living permanently in the colonics. Research 
in the medical area was paralleled by equally momentous efforts in agriculture. Apart 
from the pronation of plantation agriculture, which involved die direct input of 
Euiopcan linns, local farmers were encouraged to cultivate cofton. kola nuU. rubber, 
cucoa and oil palms. To provide the necessary scientific assistance in this regaicL 
botanical gaidcns (along the line* of the Royal Botanical Gardens in the metropolitan 
country) were set up throughout the colonies. 

The cost of these and cognate development projects was defrayed by funds 
from European firms operating in the colonic*. Ia\ revenues (from taxes imposed 
on Afhcansk. grants and outright loans. Grants and loans guaranteed by the British 
government constituted the primary source of funds that were used to realise major 
capital improvement and iiU'rastrueiutc development projects such as railways, roads 
and seaport*. For instance, funds for the Kenya-Uganda Railway; whose cost was 
in excess of J.5 million British pounds, came in the form of an interest-free loan 
from the British imperial government. We note that this loan w as latci written olT. 
Railways stand out as one the most prominent of the infrastructure development 
piojccls realized by Briiub colonial authorities in Africa. 
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Water-based transportation 

A Mgmocanl portion of inv estments in transportation during the colonial era went 10 
thcdcvclopmcntofwraport*- Seaports were extremely important in effort* to evacuate 
ami export natural resources from the colonial territories. Tru* explains ihe tact that 
scapnns constitute the terminuses for all Ihe railways that were consuucicd dunng 
this period. Colonial efforuto develop roil way - and other transportation infrasUucture 
made hardly an>' attempt to link the colonies Rather* conscious efforts were made 
to discourage interaction amorigM the colonies Tim ■■■■ .1 ■ pariieuUrly true when mo 
colonial territories were under the colonial auspice* of different colonial power*. It 
u noteworthy that the heydays of European colonialism in Africa coincided: with 
a period when there was extreme rivalry, and severe animosity amongst European 
countries. Recall that the tw o World Wars oeeurred during this era. 

That colonial Authorities assigned a lot more weight to cost-saving than to regional 
miegralUMi is further proof that they were more interested in exploiting, and not in 
developing, the colonial territories. There arc two known case* of a rare attempt 
to link territories under different European colonial powers. Both involved German 
colonial authorities One case ha* to do with the German decision in l°T6 to luik Ihe 
Tanga rail line in German East Africa (Tanganyika, now" Tanzania! to the Momhas*a 
rail line in Brit idi-contr oiled Kenya. The other relates lo the decision earlier on, to 
extend the railway from the Cape {South Africa) into German SouthAlevI Africa 
i Namibia} However, it is important to note that these projects were propelled hy 
military strategic reasons, and not reasons related lo the *ocio*cconoinic development 
of the colonies. In this case, the Germans were interested m averting the impending 
danger of being pushed out of the region, by especially South Afncan forces under 
the eoiumand of General S mutts. 

Railway building 

In I (TOO. once the British and the Portuguese had agreed to demarcate and establish like 
boundaries of Iheir territories in central Africa, they cmbuikcd fervently on building 
railways, if the BriUsh colonial autlfciritic* were particuloity mleiestcd in innstruciing 
an extensive network of railways in ihecenUal and southern African region, it is because 
of Am large amount ot mtneiaJ -producing hinterland icniUmes they uwtiollcd in the 
region The British colonial auUioriues had lot* of allies in the private seen* whose 
mleiest in railway building was a function of their interest in the regions vast mineral 
wealth Tlii* explains, at least in part the loigc-scalc involvement of ornate entities in 
colonial railway development w hemes. Trie Bniish Foreign Office moved 10 support 
a number of private entities, which acquiicd and operated several railway lines in the 
colonial teiriioiws in southern and eentral Africa. 

The effort* uf Cecil Rhodes in Uii» regard are worth noting at tlus juncture. The 
British colonialist. Cecil Rhodes, was an eccentric Pan Africanist He strongly 
believed in the notion of one Africa under the Union Jack and badly warned to 
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build a railway line from Cape Town to Cairo. Although hu grand plan was never 
implcmcnicd. he did succeed in building pi participated in one capacity or another 
in : i . development of scvctul memorable railway* tn central and southern Africa. 
Rhodes was exceedingly ambitiou* and sought in many ways to dominate andconUol 
vast ic intones in the region. Accordingly, he sought ta acquire as much territory as 
he possibly could for his British South Africa Company (BSA Co.). Although he 
succeeded in conuollingiiniy Northern Rhodesia < present* day Zambia) and Southern 
Rhodesia {now Zimbabwe) under the canopy of the BSA Co.. he pressed for the 
extension of the Cape * railway through the Orange Fiee State 10 the Transvaal 
iKaUcncllcnhogefL LU?5t Al the same time, he vigorously sought permission and 
funds to construe! railway lines throughout the two Rhode* ux which he had named 
ahei hmuclf* In 1&8°. a charter wa* granted to the BSA Co. to construct a railway 
from the southern to the northern limits of the two Rhodesia*. 

Many roil way -building piujccls other than those initiated by Rhodes and ihc BSA 
Co were going on in cenUal and southern Africa during the tare -nineteenth cenrury 
The importance of railwa>s for efforts thai were designed to exploit what at the lime 
were newly discovered mineral resources in that region cannot be overstated. As 
early as IH*J2. the Cape rail line, one of (lie earliest in the region, had been evi ended 
b Ute Rand 

In 1893. a railway company, the Bechuanaland Railway Company, was formed. 
The compan> oversaw the construction of a 106- mile railway line, the Mafcking 
Line, which was completed in I ■ ■ i tins line was e\i ended U» Bulawayo in IK97 
and was lulled to Salisbury in 191)2. Prior to that, in 1H95. die Lourenco Marques 
line and tlve line from Durban were opened to traffic. Rhodes had agreed to build the 
line from Kimberly to Vryburiz. However, the ink on the agreement giving Rhodes 
rhc authorization to build the Kimherly-Vryburg line wa* hardly dried when work 
began on a shorier line designed to Jink Fonrcsvillc. located on the Pungwe River in 
Northern Mozambique, to Salisbury in Southern Rlkoaesia i present-day Zimbabwe! 
This line, amongst other things, provided a shorter link to the coast for hinterland 
traffic 

The discovery of ttgnitlcani deposits of coal in Wankie and other areas around 
the Victoria Falls in the early to mi«MS90s led to another flurry of railway building 
activities. Notable, in this regard was the creation in 189-1 of the Mashonalond 
Railway Company, whose inimedialc lask was ro provide railway access to whal al 
die lime were newly discovered coalfields The company fulfilled its obligation and 
in 1905 extended the rail line serving the coalnekls across the Zambezi River and 
beyond as far as to Kaloino. A number of branch lines were later added to link the 
gold mines in the area to the mam regional system 

The consuuetion of the Kenya Uganda railway, which was stoned in lX9h and 
reached Lake Victoria in 1902. cannot be considered an effort to establish a veritable 
interregional linkage because Uganda and Kenya were both British colonies. Apart 
from facilitating the evacuation of natural piuducls from landlocked Uganda lo the 
coast m Kenya, this railway also made it possible for the English to proievr their 
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colonial possession* from thai rival** the German*, who controlled neighbouring 
Tanganyika imm Tanzania). 

For the sake of comparison, the Frcneh ennlrnllcd nuii! of the colonial leriilor ics 
of West Afrk j under the rubric of what \u> at the lime known as French Weil Africa* 
Thi* explains the fact thai railway line* link Senegal and Mali and Cote d'lvorrc and 
Burkina Faso (formerly Upper Volia) The important role played by these rail lines m 
link the hinlcrluud territories to the coast eannot be cxagjjcrulcil 

On their part, the German* constructed mo roil lines, one from the agriculture* 
rich Mount Kilimanjaro to the Port of Tonga, and the other from Dor es Salaam 
ro Kigomu on Lake Tanganyika These railway projects had au important nuhlary 
puqKHe. namely to facilitate the rapid mo\ement of troops to defend the bordcis of 
Tanganyika w ere the English to decide to launch an attack from neighbouring Kenya 
or Uganda. The efforts hy the British to build a railway from Krsumu iPort Florence I 
on Lake Victoria to Uganda were driven hy military concerns as well iSjoh. I°*win. 
Thus* in colonial Africa, the railway was not only on 'instrument of occupation' 
I Mar>Dgunjc* 1981 k but also a tool of exploitation and military defence. 

Nigeria U where BritUh colonial authorities developed one of the most elaborate 
railway system* in Africa. The *)sicm t wlneh links all of Nigeria's three major 
regime East* West and NortJu was initiated a decade follow ing tbe Berlin Conference 
I I8M 5k which sanctioned the partition of the continent. The project, which began 
in Lagos in 1895. reached I badan in 1900, was extended to llorm in I90H and reached 
Kano in the northern part of the country 1 in J u 12_ An ca&r-bound link was added 
from Port Honour! rn f'li This link was extended into the coalfields of Enugu in 
the eastern region in l°l6, and in 1 926, the link was connected to the western line 
at Kaduiia, In L929. the final link from Zaria thiough the cotton-producing areas of 
Kaura Namoda was eompleied. 

British colonial road building efforts 

We have ahead) hinted at the faet that British colonial authorities were interested 
in minimizing the cost of. and maximizing profit* from, colonization. Thus, tbey 
invcticd mostly in railways, which guoronieed Ihcm the highest relurns on Uwu 
investments With respect to road projects, the need to minimize cost led tiiem rn build 
only uWc roads and streets that were absolutely necessary for colonial governance. 
Jn this connection, they 1 'essentially built the minimum number of roads necessary 
in rule given the Berlin rules', which recognized rale over the capital uf any given 
colony as constituting effective control over thut colony tHcrbst, 2000: 167)* In 
addition. British colonial authorities developed a few roads mat were necessary to 
broadcast authority and especially to permit the mov cmcnt of colonial administrators 
in a bid lo bring tlie colonial alaic Ui the people. British colonial authonlicv more 
than oilier colonial power*, had been quick to recognize the importance uf Uwu 
physical presence throughout the colonies as a critical element of control. This is 
essentially why they w ere well-known for locating colonial officials such as district 
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officers in icmotc areas and taking lours involving colonial government officials* The 
Unus* illicit udc seen ^ an cv*eutial component of ruling, w ere necessary in learn 
it Inn mi happening' in the territory {Herbs!, 2000: S T i These authorities were also 
quick lo rccogni/c that ihc objective of learning what was happening 4 could not 
he accomplished without roads* Accordingly, ihey proceeded to build a feu roadk 
linking socne hinterland m ■*» the colonial government centre*. Table $ 1 show* 
rive extent uf the road -bui Ming effort in each of the territories of colonial Africa foe 
the year* IMS* 1950 and 1963 iHcrfest. 2000. 86> + 

Conclusion 

Colonial authorities recognised raUici early during the colonial era tlic importance 
of commerce, trade and trans porta uon in achieving the retaied impcrio) objectives 
of exploiting and shipping abroad the natural resources from colonial tcrritorics. 
Accordingly, the) embarked indcfaligably on effort* to develop a network 
of dependable transportation infrastructure The fad lhal colonial authorities 
niikvmialcd Iheir Uansporurion infrastructure building effort* on railways is 
certainly not accidental* Rather, tun impoitant icasont account for this proclivity on 
the pan of colonial authorities. First, railway construction is labour intensive. This 
gave the colonial authnnticu an opportunity to exploit what they saw as an otherw ise 
wasted pool uf laboui power* The exploitation w as by way of forced labour* The 
second has to do with the railway's versatility in serving the pcnctiution function that 
was nccosary in colonial efforts to reach remote area* of the colonic** Elsewhere 
jNJoh* I 000 !!. 2\$U I have summarised Ihc main purpose of colonial transportation 
systems to include the following* These >ystems served io connect the colonial 
headquarter s. w hieh are mostly located on the coast to hinterland regions in order to: 
\ t) facilitate the lapping of areas of exploitable minerals, i2> reach areas of potential 
agricultural export production; and (3) permit easy access by troop* into Hie interior 
for political and military control** If nothing else* Ihis demonstrate* tiie uvevtncably 
inter connected nature of trade, commerce and transportation, which constitutes 
important source* of colonial power* 
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4 Town planning in British 
colonial West Africa 



Introduction 

There is a tendency oo the pan of analyst* to exaggerate the differences between 
British and French colonial policies in Afric a. Conversely. Utile ancnlion is paid to 
the similarities characterizing these two colonial powers. Vet il is clear that both 
colonialist* were identical ia many respects. For instance, hoth stnvcd to consolidate 
power in Uic colonial territories However, il is important to note that while trie British 
employed mostly ccociocnic or commercial strategies, the French depended largely on 
military 1 means. This explains the intense involvement of military engineers in town 
planning project* in the territories under Preach colonial control. Military engineers 
played hardly any role in town planning projects in the British colonies. As Robert 
Home (L99D: 23) has observed, those who were lypically in charge of executing 
such projects included surveyors or engineers, who were members of the colonial 
civil service (e.g. Mctean in Egypt l professional architects and I own planners, who 
were hired as consultants to eiecute specific town planning and related tasks (e.g. 
Lancaster in India), and roving propagandists, who were occasionally assigned to 
canvass: for the planning ideology (e.g. Ocddes in India and Jerusalem). Tins chaptci 
shows how ihc British colonial authorities employed non-military men with skills 
and talents in spatial and physical planning to uinvolidalc power and elTectuate 
socio-political control in British West Africa. 

The colonial administrative entities referred to here as British Vtcst Africa 
included the Gambia (present-day Republic uf Gambia}, Sierra Leone, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast (prcscni-day Republic of Ghana). After Wotld War t this 
adminisUative grouping was expanded to include British Southern Cameroons and 
part of Togolamt The discussion in this chapter is limited to colonial town planning 
activities in Gambia. Sierra Leone. Ghana, and Nigeria. I begin by briefly discussing 
the colonial history of Uiese countries. 
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Colonial history of Gambia, Sierra Leone. Ghana and Nigeria 

Gambia 

Toe British colonr/alion of^TlKMtiamhta dates tiaci In IHIh, whenaumlcrncut was 
founded on St Mary s Isle. Long before then in the *evcnlccnth century* the British had 
*ct up a number of nailing poau and forts at the mouth of Ihe Rivci Gambia, British 
mteicsls in ihe area were iimilantly unilei tluvat from oUwr European*, particularly 
Ihe Dutch ^nd Portuguese. This prompted die BiHidi in J6M to creel yet another forl^ 
Fori Janice. Initially, the British administered the colonial lerritory through Sierra 
Leone, thetr neighbouring colony to the MIL In L&43. Ciamhia became a separate 
colony, complete w ill. its own colonial government capital in Badmist |prcscnt~day 
Banjul). The eountry gained its independent c from Britain and became a member of 
the Commonwealth on IS February 1965. 

Sierra Leone 

The fun known European to have c*picsicd more than a passing interest in the 
general area occupied by present -day Siena Leone is a Portuguese navigator named 
Pedro tic Simrx He named live area Sierra Leone after the territory \ hilly terrain, 
which he thought, together , strikingly resembled a lion. The territory' played a crucial 
role in the oruggle to emancipate slaves. In 1772. the British government declared 
ilui any escaped slave was automatically eligible for asylum m Britain. Subsequent 
to the enactment of mis policy, several slaves became destitute in Britain. In an 
effort to improve the lot of the destitute slaves, the Anti-Slavery Society bought 
die coastal territory from die native Timm ehief tu J 787. ith the assistance of a 
gioup of British phtlanihiopu4s t the freed slaves were transported to Cape Sierra 
Leone, w hieh thenceforth assumed me name Freetow n + The British government was 
not formally in control of the territory until lS07 t This was w hen the Sierra Leone 
(. nmpanv transferred iU rights over the ternlory lo the (British! C rown. In I4W5, 
Britain and France entered into an agreement delineating uV territory's ftonucis. 
The territory became a British protectorate one year later but remained a separate 
entity from the colony of Freetown. The British protectorate of Sierra Leone and its 
eolony of Ficeiown were reunrledm 1951 and became an independent member of me 
Common wealUi on 27 April J°ol. 

Ghana (The Gold Coast) 

As elsewhere in West Africa, tlie Portuguese were the first Europeans to set foot on 
die soil of Ihe area picscmlv known as Ghana. The Bnlish colonial authorities arrived 
in Ghana* or what Uiey called the < rold Coast, in the sixteenth century. English ships 
had arrived at the Island of Elmina as early a* 1553. How ever, constant wars amongst 
European powers made it difficult for the British to exercise any meaningful control 
over the tnutory for a longtime The Gold Coast in general* and Elmina in particular. 
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rose to prominence during the stove trade era. Accordingly, slave merchant* controlled 
most Of the territory. When the slave trade wu* abolished in Ihe early l&OOs. the 
merchants transferred control, which wus mostly mtfiecousiul region, to the(Britubt 
Crown. For a lone time, the British failed at their effort* to extend control to the 
hinterland areas despite the support they had secured front the Ashanti Kingdom. 
If ihe British had initially fulled to etTccriiatc contrtd over hinterland regions, rt is 
because of Ihe fierce opposition mounted b> one of the mam native groups namely 
the Fame. "Pus opposition lasted until the merchants brought in an administrator by 
the luine of George Maclean This administrator sueeecded in convincing the natives 
10 sign treaties amongst thciiu*clv cs, particularly net ween live Funic and Ashanti and 
between the natives and Europeans* In I M50, Ihe British Colonial Office decided to 
compensate other Europeans for on> interests they 1 might have had in the territory. 
Jn this leeanL they bought the interest of the Dane* < 1850) and that of the Dutch 
* I K - 1 ( By LK07. the Bnluli had extended control la the northern hinterland regum*. 
Fnllowing the outcome of World War 1 and me eeononue growth of the immediate 
po*t*Wor1d War II era. the cry for independence grew louder. This resulted in the 
granting of independence to the Gold Coast, which became Ghana on 6 March 1957. 
It ciunhincd with parts of Tngnland, which until World War I was a German colony, 
lo become one independent country; the Republic of Ghana. Ghana ttius erTechvely 
became the firs! independent erstwhile colony tit iub-Saharan Africa. 

Nigeria 

European pr MM along the coast of the territory occupied by present-day Nigeria, 
dates as for bock as the fifteenth century Europeans were in the region largely to 
participate in the slave trade. Prominent umoiu ; thecurlv European* in the region 
weic Ihe Portuguese. The British, who came in mostly as slave buyers, did not 
arrive in the area m any signifseurit number* until tiie seventeenth century, Wlicn 
the slave trade was abolished in IK07^ the British adopted othei areas of commerce, 
particularly trade in agricultural products. Over time, the British began venturing into 
the hinterland, travelling on the River Niger. However, they were greatly discouraged 
from going loo for inuiihc inlenor by tropical diseases, particularly malaria. However, 
with the discovery of Quinine in 1X54, it was possible for Europeans to make tops 
and spend longer periods in the hinterlands in particular and the region in genera). 

Jn I Mil, the British decided m favour of coronutng Lagos. Administratively, 
Lagos was made pan of Sierra Leone and laler it became part of the Gold CMrst 
As litne went by, the Bmuh colonial authorities signed treaties w ith other European 
colonial authorities, especially France and Germany, which ow ned colonies in the 
general area. The treaties gave Britain colonial rights to the area stretching from 
the colony of Lagos in the west u» the border of German Kanverun <uow Cameroon) 
lo the eosL and the area from the colony of Lagos lo Abomey iprcscnt-day Beninl 
under French control to the west The Royal Kigcr Company, comprising a number 
of the trading companies operating in the Lagos Colony at the lime, w us established 
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in 1SS6. This company soon moved to secure territories inland and cvcniuall) 
emivvrling tin 1 territories into iBnlish) Crown property* Jn !>■■- these territories 
were granted protectorate status. The southern region uf the territory became the 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria in J900. The colony of Lagos became pan of this 
protectorate in IW6. The northern portion of the region was granted protectorate 
%ialu» tu : Kl ■ as the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, following treaties between 
Loid Frederick Lugard and UUmic Fulam and Hausa natives* Hie British established 
the colonial administrative strategy of 'indirect rule* in Northern Nigeria, particularly 
for purposes of administrative expedience. Jn practice, the British colonial authorities 
had ludolinlc more than simply *upervi»e a pre-existing highly effective authoritarian 
governance siruclure controlled by emir* and other uadiuonal leaders. In the south, 
the British cmplo)cd a n>ore direct rule strategy, especially where there was an 
absence of pre-existing centralized governance structures. In such settings, they 
created one Resulting liom efforts in this connection, for instance, are the infamous 
WiiiMin t hief* of colonial Eastern Nigeria. In \9\A t Northern and Southern Nigeria 
w ere anvalgamaicd to constitute the Protectorate of Nigeria. Britain's most populous 
colony in Africa. The chiefs, emits and other major institutions of the colony's almost 
21)0 tribal groups were led tn tact Colonial rule ended in Nigeria in I960. 

Trade, physical and spatial development 
The 1500s- 1600s 

An examination of the European rrade and commerce* period beginning from the 
rime the first known European* ser foot on West African soil, ha worthwhile exercise 
for effort* to fully understand bow African spatial structures hate been hntnncally 
manipulated in a bid to gain and consolidate power. Prominent amongst Uk fusr 
Europeans to visit West Africa were tradcis. particularly those with interest in human 
cargo or slaves. Some of die earliest European physical structures in British West 
Africa had -mmcthing to do with the slave trade. A number of these structures, 
particularly the forts, are of great significance in the context of the discussion in 
this book not only because of the impact they had on the growth and development 
of the surrounding areas but also because of their implication* for exercising pow er, 
eonuol and dominance Some of the earliest fort-building activities by the British 
I especially private English companies) took place in Ghana and date a* far hack as the 
seventeenth century. The British arc credited with constructing forts at Kormantine 
HASH, Cape Coast (the Cape Coast Castle. Ibol), Dixcove. Sekondi. Accra, and 
Whvdah (from 1672 on). Credit for a majority of the foils built in the region goes to 
the Dutch, although it rs necessary to note thai the English acquired all of the forts, 
castles and other possessions belonging to the Dutch on the Gold Coast in I £72. 

It rs unlikely that Accra would have risen to prominence without the forts that 
were butlt in the city and neighbouring areas. In fact, prior to the transatlantic slave 
trade era and before the first forts were ever constructed in the region, the port tow ns 
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of Ada and Prumpram. ji well a* the inland tiadinc entire* of Dodowa ami Alma to 
the cast, commanded moic prominence. However, when the uaiuallanric slave trade 
began, and a* soon as the Dulch completed Ihe liist fort* in ami or uuod Accra, the 
town soared to prominence, becoming the most important town in the region until the 
*lavc trade was abolished in 1807. 

The fortified massive building* called fori* were designed especially to house 
troop* aiul defend European tiadcrs and tiude from oilier European rivals and 
hostile member* of Uk indigenous population*. The immediate* hut perhaps not so 
obvious, objective of the structure* - mat of demofutniline Europe * technological 
and industrial nughl to African* - wo* achieved by die u*c of European constiuction 
material* that were hauled some MJOOlun across the sea and the domineering si/e 
of Uk structure*. 

Apart from serving a* temporary warehouse* for good*, including slaves bound 
fur Europe and riie Amcncas. and the territorial defence purpose* fm which they 
were originally created* the fort* played an indispensable role in Britain's efforts in 
expand her colonial po**c**ions in the region. In this connection, it t* instructive to 
sec how Britain employed the fort* to consolidate her colonial and imperial power* 
m the region QBcr* slavery was abolished in IS07 + The demise of the slave trade 
prompted forl-owning companies *uch a* the Royal African Company to fold up. 
Beginning in the niivetecnth century, the Bhrish government took over the abandoned 
fort* arvd began exercising territorial control over live town* in which the fort* were 
located. Subsequently, the native* of these town*, nvnsl of which were located on the 
coast, accepted formal British control in 181 7. The fort* have played and continue to 
play a tignirtcanl role in the growth and development of the town* m which they are 
located. Thi* role ha* certainly not gone unnoticed considering the fact that Ghana'* 
Coat uf Arm* include* the picture of a fort 

The slave trade, perhaps the most notable event of the period in qucstiiuu 
aUo had spatial development implications. For example. Sierra Leone's capital 
wa* named Freetown a* a tribute to it* role a* a refuge for rescued slave*- With 
the pa**age of tunc, and especially a* the slave era drew ui a close, the British 
and other Europeans be fan contemplating other mean* of exploiting the African 
continent. Colonialism presented itself a* ideally suitable to the ta*i and wa* 
widely adopted by the European powers. Initially. Briti*h colonialism entailed 
conquering coastal region*. In some cases, particularly those that fiercely resisted 
British control, it was nece**ar> to annihilate the indigenous population and rule 
dirccily with no local authority. In others, live British found it possible ui control 
by simply impressing upon the native* the futility of any attempt* to ie*i*r In such 
cases. Uiw n planning played u symbooc rule by creating new human settlements ur 
restnicruring existing ones along Bntish spatial design pnnciples. A large number 
of the public infrastrvicture project*, particularly roads and railway*, that were 
complete*! during the pre- World War 1 era were designed to accomplish military 
(territorial defence and enoqocsO objectives For instance, ihe British constructed 
a railway in 187*1 for the sole purpose uf transporting troops thai were necessary in 
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executing Or \ i i ti War (5tark.n,d_l* The railway 's subsequent use for commerce 
juJ agiiculturc was only incidental 

Colonial town planning in British West Africa 

IVcsi Africa was always known to be a risky destination foi European* during the 
colonial era. and especially before the advent of sound methods for dealing with 
die anopheles mosquito, the vector of the malaria -causing parasite. Heme, there 
has never been a significant jcsuJciiI European population - at least not anything 
near the number that had been encouraged to relocate to the southern African region 
from Europe during the heydays of colonialism. On account of this, one would have 
etpecied colonial planners in Uie region lobe unlikely architects of racial!} segregated 
urban design schemes, This was certainly not the case. Colonial uihan planners m 
Weil Africa, like their professional colleagues elsewhere on the continent played a 
potent role in creating racially segregated spatial structures. The early schemes that 
were designed to coinhat the spread of diseases, particularly (hose thai professed 
lit combat the spread of malaria (see Chapter 1 1 ». epitomize planning designed to 
accomplish the goal of racial residential segregation. 

Planning laws were designed to protect the interest of the colonial officials and 
other Fuiupcans resident in the colonial territories. For this reason, measures thai 
were designed to protect human health and welfare were applied almost exclusively 
in the colonial towns or European districts. Thus, the native settlements or the native 
segments of urban areas were generally ignored* To the extent that urban planning 
was considered a strategy for combating health problems, tl is arguable that Europeau 
planners were concerned not with the health of every one. Rather, they were concerned 
exclusively with the health and *afety of Europeans- It is therefore not surprising that 
a major city such as Accra, Ghana did not have a citv-widc building control ordinance 
until 1907 and only then as a reaction to an epidemic outbreak (lie bubonic plague 
- which claimed hundreds of lives tKonadu-Agyemang, 2001: 137). 

As the colonial period progressed town planning in the different colonies became 
increasingly varied, reflecting the preferences and proclivities of the different colonial 
jdminisuaioi* and, m some extent, prevailing local conditions. For this reason, I w ill 
discus* the town planning experience of each of the former British colonies in the 
icy ion. including Gambia, Ghana. Sierra Leone and Nigeria, in turn. However, by 
compartmenlaluing the discussion along the afore-stated lines, I am not ignoring the 
fact tliat for a significant portion of ihe brief European colonial period, the colonics 
were treated as an administratively unified entity despite Use lack of geographical 
contiguity. For example. Maxwell Fry was appointed to serve as the Town Planning 
Adv iser to the Resident Minuici for the entire British VYesi Africa region in the years 
leading up io World War II In 19-13. Fry proposed creating new planning posts. 
If nodung else. Fry's appomUnent and Ins subsequent iccoinjiiendatum that more 
planners be hired attest to the important role that colonial authorities assigned town 
planning as a tool of the colonial enterprise. However, in the eves of the colonial 
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authorities* planner* and planning did not necessarily command the same degree of 
importance 

Tti be sure, colonial authorities were known la haibnur serious misgiving* about 
the town planners on assignment ji consultants in the colonics (.Home. 2000 ^ 
\\ hcrcad these planner* saw themselves as the consummate professionals that thev 
were, the career colonial civil sen-ants viewed them otherwise. Thus, when Maxwell 
Fry proposed hiring more town planners ui 19-13, one colonial authority Lasbt*d our 
say inc. as a consultant Fry had no business assuming the role of an adviser. According 
to the colonial officials, consultants such ad Fry m to act as no more than executive 
officers |usi in ttie same manner a* the health officers, engineers and architects who 
hud heen recruited lo ser\e in the colonial adminisUatioa Notwithstanding. Fry 
initialed a number of pieces of new town planning legislation in British West Africa 
before the end of his tenure in the region after World War 11. En this regard, he is 
credit cd with playing a leading role in crafting the first comprehensive town planning 
legislation for the Gold Cuast (Ghana) in 1945, a sunilar legislation for Sierra Leone 
in the same >ear and anothef for Nigeria in . " 16 These development* constituted 
pan of the flurry of planning activities that were initiated once tow n and country 
planning was revived in the colonics dunng the post- World War II penod As pan of 
efforts to resuscitate planning, w Inch had been suspended throughout colonial Africa 
.l* a result of financial difficulties occasioned by the Depression, funds were set aside 
specifically to finance planning projects. The fundi were made possible through the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1 94ft 

Town and country planning in Gambia 

II. Reginald JarrctL who, before heading (he Geography Department at Fourah Bay 
College, was the Senior Geograph> Master at the Methodist Boys* High School in 
B a rliutst i present niay Banjul) from J94I 4, once qualified Gambia as a lender strip 
of land that stretches over 200 miles into the West African interior and comprised 
mostly of mangrove swamps iJairelt, 1948: 633i By the time of Jarretfs remarks, 
the British had been present on the territory for far more than a century. Given not 
only its diminutive sue of 4,000 square miles (SouthoriL, 1944; 10), bul also it* lack 
of mineral resources, one cannol hul ponder w hy the British decided in mi our of 
colom/inc Gambia. A permanent British presence m this small counuy 1 dates back to 
1816 when they established a military 1 outpost m BalhursL 

European activities with significant implications for spatial development in the 
country can Uictcfotc be iruced to IKI6. The fir*1 Europeans to take up permanent 
residence in Dathurst were British and French traders who wanted to benefit from 
the protection afforded by the military outpost. In 1821 Bathurst was designated 
as a Crown Colony. Due largely Ui this designation and ils status a& a European 
settlement Balhuis! became the de faeUi beneficiary of all dctcloprucnl projects in 
Gambia* Two other factors accounted for die exclusive focus on Bathurst which 
invariably entailed neglecting the rest of the country. One of these factors was 
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the sheer scarcity of rcsourccv The other was related to the British government's 
unwillingness Ui incur furlhci icipoasihilitics in West Africa* t iamb. a, after all. 
was, at Sir Thomas Souttioriu one of its colonial governors noted* often regarded 
in Britain as an expensive nuisance rather than an asset iSouthorn. 1 944 J. The 
colonial governors were, for a long lime. gixen specific orders not to interfere 
wiUi the ucrrvitic* of the indigenous people, ot wtiat the colonial authorities called 
'tribes'. This gave rise to the growth and development of two suciclic* in one - the 
European settlement on St Mary Island. Bathurst on the one hand and the *ctilcmcms 
of members of the indigenous population on the other. The contrast was dramatic. 
W illi the donuncenng and flamboyant structures of the European settlement* set on 
(he island as u conspicuous symbol of European power, while the dwelling unit* or 
the so-called 'huts' of members of the native population stood unimpressively m the 
outlying countryside. In 1851* the entire Gambian territory had only 5*500 Africans 
and t90l:iiropeaiu|Soulliorn* 1944 111 

The first significant formal attempt at country planning in the colony look place in 
t &94. when the Crown Colony was div ided up into districts w ith each district placed 
under the admmuuame jurisdiction of a local chief. Tnc chiefs were supervised by 
colonial government commissioon wid were responsible for 'good govemmeniV 
Under rlns Ordinance. Native Laws and Custom* were supposed to be in full force 
and effect as long as they were not repugnant to natural Justice or incompatible with 
the law* of England or local Jaw* applicable to the Protectorate (Souihonu 1944; II* 
The surusnf 'Protectorate* was extended to the entire reniUuy of Gambia in 1901 

In addition to enacting ihe Council Ordinance, the colonial government in 
Gambia took bold steps to develop policies designed to convert most tracts of land 
in the territory into Crown Land. In this regard. Ihe Governor was given inordinate 
power* over land (Gray. 1904). For instance, he had the aurhonly to appropriate any 
land for public use. In addition* the colonial < lover nor was authorised U» make rules 
governing the sale* Uansfer and alienation of all land within Ihe territory* 

It was not until alter World War land especially alter World War II that some of the 
most significant town planning initiatives were undertaken in Gambia. Shortly prior 
li World War II* Ihe colonial tcrnUuy boasted over 1*000 miles of roads and several 
bridges (Southom, t944i. Between October 1943 and October 1945. Maxwell Fry* 
as Town Planning Ad\ iser to the Resident Minister of the Colonies for British West 
Africa, had studied a number of the colonial capital clues* one of w hich w as Bathum, 
The ultimate objective was to advise the colonial government on crafting appropriate 
town planning legislation and the machinery for implementing it. Fry summariicd 
the results of his findings in an address he gave to a meeting he had with the Royal 
Empire Society on 2fi June 194ft (see Fry. 194M Jn the segment on Bathurst Fry 
paint* a vivid picture of the genre of problems colonial planner) faced of were likely 
to face in their efforts to design a functional plan for the city. The construction of the 
country's mam airport in that colonial capital city. Fry noted* constituted a nightmare 
for the planners Tluv. he evpbmed, was due In Ihe fuel that the airport hud occupied 
virtually all the uvalile *nace in the liny cil> T which was situated ou a low altitude 
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ami ■■■!■!■... with acute drainage problems. Fry reconm>cndcd relocating the colonial 
govcnuncnl to a new site. This rcciiiuiiicndalion was rejected by colonial authorities 
noi only because of the cnorinous cost of executing such a proposition but also. And 
perhaps most importantly, because of the historic value of Baihursi a* a symbol of 
colonial power in the territory. 

In addition, a number of Mudics whose results constituted vital input unci the 
colonial y *»\ en uncut l*»w n planning process had been commissioned and completed. 
At least two such studies conic to mind. One of these was designed to generate a 
land use map fot Kunuui Village. The *iud> was carried out by a team of researchers 
fiomOiford University as port of the 1*148 'Expediuonio the Gambia' (see Gordon, 
. " 1 1 Another u> JG. Reese s study, 'Housing in a Gambian Village*, which was 
conducted following the conclusion of World War II I Reese* 19521. 

As mentioned earlier. BarhursL the colonial capital like colonial capitals else* 
where, benefited from a lot of infiasiructure mvesunent piojeeLi. However* unlike 
other colonial capitals. Baihursi experienced reiautcly little racial spatial segregation 
tCunin. 1985 This was not because of a lock of the desire by colonial authorities 
to implement racial spallal segregation schemes. Rather, il was because of the 
counterproductive and Ta^lidious nature of such schemes in a town whose European 
population was rapidly dwindling. At one point the populauun Of Europeans in 
Gambia was estimated to be fewer than 100 with those who called Baihursi home 
numbering only in the twenties {Curtiru 1985: 601). In addition, the town boasted a 
significant number of economically wclMu-do Africans. This rendered the task of 
designating the more dcsirahlc areas of the Utwu as 'European Only' disiricls more 
complicated. 

A perusal of the chronology of events that Uanspiied in the town and country 
planning arena in Gambia reveals on obvious progression fium a point where Ihe 
rernUtf y was virtually ignored to one where colonial authorities made some arguably 
serious elforts to improve living conditions in the territory. Why the policy changes? 
Although apparently not obvious, the cliongcs were in concert with the goals of 
Britain's colonial enteipnse First, there was a need foi British colonial authorities 
to assert control ova the territory, which was constantly being Uireatened hy rite 
French who occupied surrounding territories and had on several occasions hoislcd 
the French tlag on territory believed to be port of Gambia. Second, the war had given 
Bntoin on opportunity to appreciate the loyally of her colonial 'subjects** including 
the people of Gambia thus. Britain saw herself, and rightly so. as owing Use people 
of Gambia and those of her other possessions in Tiopical Africa a debt of gratitude. 
Colonial government public infrastructure development projects such as those 
that were undertaken during the post* war era can therefore be seen a* consuruling 
Britain's effon to acknowledge her mdehiectness to the Gambiaru. 

Finally. Ihe British colonial policy that required each colony to be Self-supporting 
resulted in the mother counuy neglecting the social and other needs of impov erished 
colonies such as Gambia This liad become a source of increasing cmhanussmcnt 
10 Bntuin amongst hei peers such as Uie French and the Portuguese, who did well 
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lo carter to the socio-economic need* of tbeir own possessions* Accordingly, the 
British government enacted the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of WiK 
which enabled hei Hi aditics* the social and uthcr piohkms of people in ha needy 
possession* such ai (iambia. 

Town and country planning in colonial Ghana 

Town planning 

>:.■:] boast* a long and rieh history of huge and well-planned human scrilcmchrs 
liiat predate the arrival of the flint wave of Europeans m the region, k. . ..- 1, the 
capital of the ancient Ashantr Empire, served ai a point of comcrecAcc for an 
cucnsive senes of muds tliat connected ditlerem paru of Uie empire illcrbst, 21)00) 
Not to he outdone by so-called modern town and country planning the aneienl 
tihanauns created written version* of their plans* In this connection, the \lankcssin 
Constitution* which was adopted b> the Fame Confederation in 1871. contained 
detailed inhumation pertaining Ui U»wn and munuv planning A* Jeffrey Hcrhsl 
1200[I. -12) notes. Article Scetion 4 ofllie Constitution pcivains lo matter* relating 

10 circulation, while Article 26 stipulates the w idth of math to be 15 feet l4SQm). 

It was. however not until 1907 thai the first significant piece of modem tow n 

1 1 , legislation was enacted ui<ih4nu|Kjinadu»Ag>cruang. 2001; Tipple, l°H7l 
Adopted pnmarily a* a reaction to the outbreak of the bubonic plague mat wreaked 
havoc, claimmg hundred* of live* in Accra m 1907, this piece of letnstatioh stipulated 
minimum plot Mies (50ft * 75ft or 15.00m - 22.50ml regulated the alignment 
of streets and baek-Iancv and controlled tcgciauon and water quality iKonadu* 
Agyemaag, 2001: 137-8; Tipple. I ■ - ■ In IMS, and as noted earlier. Maxwell Fry 
initiated Ghana "* first eomprcherune Town and Country Planning Ordinance. Thu 
ordinance dtvw it* inspiration from, and mirrored* the British Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1 932. Like the English Town and Country Planning Acl the Ghanaian 
Ordinance of t u 45 had the goal of pi onmting health, hygiene, and safety, and ensuring 
(Jve orderly development of land. In practice, the legislation focused primarily on 
controlling ami regulating me development of planning schemes, layouts* plot size*, 
and . mi :i, inter aha 

Apart from the cnacrmcnl of town planning legislation and ordinances, colonial 
authorities influenced anaual development and structures in man> other ways. 
Prominent in this regard was the practice of creatine anew, or designating some 
existing towns as colonial adm initiative centres. In litis brier case, colonial 
aumunucsciioVavourcdlo avoid designating low ju thai served as live headquarters of 
pre-existing indigenous empires. To designate a town that played no significant role 
prior to European conquest was necessary as a means of accenruating the supremacy 
of the conquering colonial master nation o\er the conquered subjects. Thus, once the 
British had gained complete control over the Ashanti and neighbouring kingdoms 
they inunediately proceeded to designate Accra as the capital of the Gold Coast. Thit 
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decision resulted in. anvongst otlvcr things, a significant slow-down of the growth 
.in J dcvclopmcni Di' Kiiiujl Uw headquarters : ; i i Vsriauti Confederation. An 
examination of the evolution uf Accra will serve to illustrate a number of the tuwn 
planning decisions and actions that the British colonial authorities took during then 
reign in Ghana. 

Cape Coast 

This w-as the first colonial capital uf the Gold Coast (present-day Ghana). Initially 
during this eta, two types of local governance systems lud been %ci up to gov crn tow us 
in the colonv. Oncof these involved town council* and ibe other involved traditional 01 
native luthnrrtk (N \ i The limn councils were made up of elected representatives 
and some government es-oftkm mcmbcis* while the name authorities comprised 
traditional chiefs and or rulers. Management of the aflairsof the towns fell directly 
under the charge of the town or municipal councils. The Town Council Ordinance 
of 185K created tries*. 1 municipal councils. Initially, the councils were creaied only 
for Cape Coast and Accra However, the Town Council Ordinance of IH°-1 added 
Sekondi to the list of MM with town councils. The 1894 Ordinance emphasized the 
councils* responsibilities of conservancy and protection of public health. 

The Uadiiional authorities, which weie computed of local chiefs, had very Utile or 
no rule to play in managing the affair* oCthe towns as stipulated by ibe ordinance. In 
theof y the decision- making powers w ere supposed to reside in the hands of the elected 
members as opposed to the government appointees, who had cx-oflkio member 

statu* in the council. However, in practice, government c* -officio members, usually 
made up of European district cnnumssioncr* of the areas concerned, were in the 
majority and tended to dominate all council deliberations. This point is particularly 
worthy of note in light of its implications for the dtstribution of power in Uk town 
planning arena in colonial Ghana* 

Accra 1 

Jn live UtTus. the British colonial authorities reached J decision to relocate the 
colonial capital of the Gold Coast from Cape Coast to Accra. Resulting from this 
w as a rapid increase in the population of Accra, oovr aim. Prominent amongst the 
new members ■ i \ . ■ i ■ ■ population were Europeans wotVing cither foe the colonial 
government or in the private sector The colonial government was faced with not only 
the problem of prov iding housing for a growing and proliferating population but alio 
that of satisfying the special spatial needs of the European population. The colonial 
governments racial spatial segregation policies and a preference for panoramic 
sites by members of the European population conspired to complicate the task of 
addressing these needs. 

The problems notw ithstandirig, colonial authorities initiated a number uf projects 
wiih live objective of eradicating the grow ing hominy pmblem of Accra in the late- 
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nineteenth century. In line with the avowed colonial government policy of spatially 
segregating die races, M i . i and Europeans were assigned 10 dilTcrcnt area* of the 
Unvn. To satisfy the European craving for panoramic sues, the authorities decided 111 
favour of designating \lcioriaborg. a breezy area to the east of what were the city 
limit* at the time, as an exclusive European residential district. Following the outbreak 
of lite bubonic plague in 1908* the town was expanded. Tins expansion entailed the 
creation of a uauvc-onJy neighbourhood, designed to acciui mutual c members of the 
ruuvc population as a means of relieving congestion problems in overcrowded inner 
city areas. A second ncigjibourliood, Adabraka, was established to the north of Accra 
Ut serve as an enclave for the town s growing Muslim population 

Apart from the bubonic plague, another development that occurred in 190X and 
had far-reaching implications for the spatial structure of Accra in particular and 
colonial Ghana in general was the decision to construct the Accra-Kumasi railway. 
This railway effectively linked Accra, which at the tone was the main pon of the 
Gold CoasL to the colony's main cocoa producing regions. The railway construction 
project w as completed in 1923, and b> 1924, barely one year later, Accra had emerged 
as the colony's most important township. A little less man a decade earlier in J9J5. 
Accra's pipe-borne water supply project had been comp let ed. This* coupled with the 
ease of travelling 10 and from the hinterlands afforded by the new railway system, 
served to attract large numbers of rural immigrants to Accra. 

Racial residential segregation laws were officially no longer m clfecl in Accra as 
of l°23. In theory thu meant Uut members uf the native population were free to live 
wherever they wanted in the city thereafter In practice, building icgulations requiring 
Uut all buildings be constructed of stone, burnt bricks or concrete and roofed with 
corrugated aluminium sheds, made it difficult at best and impossible at worst for 
member* nl the native population Ui Ii\e in European neighbourhood** Although the 
colonial state was quick at enforcing the building and other icgulaiorv measure*, il 
nude bardy any efforts to maintain and or improve the public infrastructure* The 
exception here was the European neighbourhoods whose services were always in 
evcellenr functional order 

AccracontinuedloexperienceuetiK k fidous growth ui its population, piompting the 
colonial governor. Sir Frederick G. (juggisbcrg, tn 1923 to initiate actions designed 
to expand the city. Prominent in this regard w as the construction of a bridge across 
the Koolc Lagoon and the opening up of the land west of the lagoon for human 
settlement A number of other public winks project*, including the construction of 
schools, hospitals, and government olfices were also completed in Accra during 
Uuggisbcrg's governorship. These projects contributed not only to altering the town's 
spatial suuctuic but also to signifuantly increasing its population sue Thus, between 
1»>3I u 1 I ■ 1 l the populali '- '.' 1 Vccra more than doubled fromoO t ?2n to 133,192 
i Cjhana-co.uk >♦ Equally increasing was the resident European population* 

The significant gains experienced by the towns European population led 
authorities to embark on more racially *cgrcgalcd planning schemes despite the 
fact that the law no longer mandated such schemes. Thin, two new low-density 
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neighbourhoods, the Ridge and Cantonments, designed to exclusively accommodate 
Europeans MR created. The effort* to accommodate die nwu'j European population 
weic not matched by similar efforts to prmidc housing for member* of the native 
population migrating from the rural areas. The new inunigranU were expected to 
And accommodation in areas such as Niina or Accra New rowiv which at the tunc 
had not yet been incorporated into Accra City proper. Essentially therefore, the areas 
ui which the new immigrant* sought accommodation weic oubide the jurisdiction 
of Accra and were therefore not regulated. In a sense, these area* would qualify 
as contemporary squatter sculcmcms ot shantylowns. That the colonial government 
virtually ignored the presence of such residential areas mi the urban fringe* is not at 
all surprising given that the areas served as icsorvous for the labour power lhat was 
necessary for Accra's flcdglmg capitalist economy to function. 

Accra enjoyed further growth after World War 11. Maxwell Fry crafted Accra's 
lust comprehensive mastci plan in 1944 B.D.W. Ticavatliou and Alan Rood revised 
said plan in 1958. one year subsequent lo the country's independence ftotn Britain. 
The immediate post-Woild War II period witnessed the development of huge and 
architecturally sophisticated public and private commercial building*, with at least 
one that comprised multiple sioreys in Accra's central buviiics* district 

Housing 

Regulatory measures specifying building standards aivdpeimissible building materials 
had been promulgated and w ere in force in major Ghanaian tow ns. including Accra. 
Kuitiasi* Cape Coast and Sckoudi-Takoradi quite early during the colonial era 
(rsoaadu-Agycinang, 2001 1_ Only building units of concrete, stone or burnt bricks 
that had metal sheet* as roofing materials were permitted. For a w hile, the measures 
weic applicable exclusively in the town*. Even then, only certain portions of the 
i owns w ere atlected. It w as not until after, and as a reaction to. the outhrcal of the 
huhonie plague of 1 90? Uiat liie purv iew of the rcgulatuin* was broadened to cover 
housing units belonging to member* of the native population. It took about sixteen 
y ears before the colonbl government of Ghana initiated any action with implications 
fin all in the huusing market. One such actum had to do with the Dispossessed 
People's Housing Scheme thai was instituted in 1923. The scheme was designed 
to provide housing to families whose housing units were collaterally damaged m 
(he process of colonial government development projects. The scheme pemnilcd 
the colonial government tit provide loans enabling affected families hi purchase 
building materials. By the tune die scheme experienced funding difficulties and w as 
discontinued in 1933. it had prov ided Joans amounting to a total of £9*280 to 118 
families jKonadu-Agycniang, 2001: 1381. 

The colonial government of Ghana took another noteworthy action in the taming 
policy field in 1939 This action entailed instituting a scheme, the Accra Earthquake 
Victims 1 Mousing Scheme of 1939. As its name suggests, the scliemc was designed 
to rehouse indiv iduals rendered homeless by the cartlvquakc disaster thai w as v isited 
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upon the city that year. lite sthenic largely comprised the development of three 
new housing ctlalcs, namely the Osu, Mamprnbi and 1 . koi Housing Estates 
loiplciiwnlitig tlic project neccs*iiatcd interne cnllahurutmn between the colonial slate 
and local traditional authorities particularly the local chiefs On its part Uie state 
provided the necessary funding, while the traditional chief* furnished the buildup 
land. Pni|Lvr beneficiaries were charged a nominal customary fee nf £5/IGV- for each 
pared of land. This amount was payable to the appropriate Stool only at the tunc or 
effective occ upation. A cUhuonally. beneficiaries were charged an interest rate of 4 per 
cent on the loans* To put this in perspective* fomadu-Agycmang 12001 1 draws attention 
in die tact thai me prevailing interest rate at the time was only 2-5 per cent. Thus, 
the colonial state sci/cd die opportunity presented by a natural disaster to exploit an 
aheady disenfranchised name population. Here, I would bercmus if I failed to draw 
attention to the paradoxical fact that the Ghanaian colonial government had since the 
operated a programme thai provided housing free of charge to senmr colonial 
civil servants, all of whom for a better part of the colonial era were Europeans. 

A number of specific features of the Accra Earthquake Victim** Housing Scheme 
of 1939 deserve further attention here. First, it is worthy of note that the housing 
estaiei developed as pan of the scheme contained ban ack -style residential facilities 
single attached INm*. communal loilet. kitchen facilities and courtyard, w iih each 
estate being located in a geographically well-defined area. Some of the buildings in 
the estates contained as many as tw enty-four separate one-room housing units served 
by a common veranda. Although the buildings w ere consUucted of so-called modern 
building materials, they deprived the residents Of the freedom they enjoyed in the 
traditional African units they occupied prior to the earthquake. For the colonial state, it 
look an Act of God to provide an excuse for confining the 'names' to an environment 
m which tiiey could he under the constant ga*e of the colonial police. Furthermore, 
the siark contrast between the barrack-style housing facilities of the ffMtfl afore- 
described and the luxurious residential facilities of European* only neighbour I koodk 
cannot be ignored* Such a sharp conUasi served to brutally express and concretize the 
Ewopcan'v perceived supremacy over member* of live native population 

Theirumediatepoiit-WoridWai 1J eiaisalsoofmteiest in any meaningful discussion 
of housing policy in colonial Ghana, This period witnessed a wave of veterans 
returning from the battlefields - a phenomenon that created an unprecedented demand 
for hoosing in and around the major lowns In an effort lo address ihii problem, and 
j* a means of rewarding the returning soldier* foi their valianl role on the bank fie Ids. 
the colonial government embarked on a programme to directly inject new units into 
the housing market. The efforts in this regard were calculated and directed toward* 
constructing small estates of modern' housing units for the veterans. Thc&c estates 
eventually evolved uiio what became known as 'Legion Villages'. Like the 'barracks 1 
of the earthquake v ictims. the Legion Village* comprised buildings of single room* 
terved by communal toilet, kitchen and other facilities. 

The post- World War II era also saw the enacunent of a piece of legislation with 
piofouud implications for housing in colonial as well as post-colomal <lhana. This 
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piece of legislation* the Municipal Council Ordinance of 1953. was designed to 
regulate all building and construction activities in municipa lilies throughout Ihe 
colony More imponauil); the oidinancc stipulated the cumbersome and complex 
procedure* for obtaining the building permit minimum plot sues, floor area ratio 
1 1 AK). building height, building line* and the standards and materials for all building 
work*. Here, it U important to note that the stipulated tmildtng standard* and materials 
pertain 10 Britain, and were transplanted Ui Ghaiu without due regard to context. One 
analyst of the document containing thU ordinance ha* drawn atlcnlion to this fact. He 
noted thai the document makes frequent references lo "British Standards* and 'British 
Codes of Practice 1 defined in Section 2| 2\ as 'publications b> the British Standards 
Jnsritutioru British Standard House. Park SueeL London' ( Konadu- Agycmang. 2001: 
170 J. 

The land question in colonial Ghana 

The British colonial authorities ut Ghana were faced with unique problems 
particularly because they had lo deal with a territory with an extensile history of 
organized settlements and sophisticated political organization* The Ashanli Empire, 
for instance, was already versed with, and had in fact employed, complex strategies 
foi broadcasting authority over extensile regions for centimes prc*dating Ihe 
European cunuuest. In addition* they were fully aware of the importance of land and 
territorial control - although not in the same manner as tlie Europeans* For one thing, 
the Ashanti and other members of the native population in colonial Ghana were more 
interested in the use value of land than in its economic or con invert: ia I value, which 
was of utmost importance in the liuiopcans. For another thing* all land in the ten irory 
was communally controlled and vested in the Stool* This mcaas thai land w as neither 
individually owned nor available for sale* This contrasted sharply with the British 
conceptualization of land, which saw land as a commodity Uiat can he sold and or 
exchanged on Ihe market* 

Thcsc conllicting conceptualizations of land and its role in society clashed 
violently in the when the British colonial government enacted a bill, the Lands 
Bill uf 1X47, which sought to convert all &o*caJlcd 'vacant LanuV tnut property of Ihe 
C rown. In their effort to prevent the Briush from unplei hairing the ir imperialist plan, 
the kings, chiefs and other local leaders constituted an ad hoc group* the Aboriginal 
Rights Protection Society iARPSi* The ARPS s sole mission was to prevent the 
British colonial authorities from implementing their perfidious land lenure reform 
schemes in Ghana. Were it not for the organization s efforts. Ute British colonial 
government would have succeeded in converting all of the country's lands into 
Crow n property - a euphemism for the colonial state* Foremost amongst the factor* 
that contributed towards bolstering the ARPS s efforts and conversely obfuscating 
the colonial government's fastidious bnd conversion or acquisition schemes was 
(ihana \ rich and extensive history as a territory of well-established traditional states 
I kingdoms and clueldoms>. As a basis for comparison, note that similar ctTorts on the 
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pan of colonial authorities paid huge dividends in East juJ Southern Africa, where 
powerful ptc-colnrual states i* e z ran?. 

Town and country planning in colonial Sierra Leone 

Sonic of ihc bc*r- known formal efforts lo plan human senkmenu in Siena Leone 
occurred as far back as the 1 700s. ? The plan w hich was drawn for Freetown between 
1792 and I7W is illustrative, tn 1742. Governor Uaikson enlisted the technical 
assistance of sun even r"epy*io produce a layout fmasitctoaccomruoriatc 1,151 freed 
slaves from Nova Scotia lOlu-Wright* 25). In 1794. a Ftcnch rani destroyed 
the town, incluriinc the layout, and a new plan was crafted that same >eai <Fyft\ 
l*>tHX. Olu-WnghL I *M*S >. The plan of 17'J4 constituted a significant improvement 
over its prcdcccsstu, particularly because it coveted an area of about HO acres (about 
twice as much as the initial layout} and included streets that were wider and nvoie 
aligned. With a width of 24 metres tSOfu ami twice as wide for ai least one. the 
streets would be enruidcred vast even by preseni-day standards. Tbe plan div tried the 
mwu into two physical anri functional parts - easi and west - and included streets 
that were laid south -north. 

The plan also prcscr tbed ample distances between houses. These two requirements, 
wide streets and spaced-oul houses* are of particulai imerest here because of their 
function as usoU of power, conrad and domination Wide streets flanked by amply 
spaced structures facilitate policing and surveillance. It was essentially the need lo 
improve policing and surveillance in an effort to avert another revolution thai led 
Emperor Napoleon III to replace France's narrow alleyways widi wide boulevards. ' 
A further feature of Freeunvu's street system of the colonial era thai cannol 
be ignored is Uw fact that rhc hueels were set at ughf-anclcs to each other, thus 
forming a gridiron pattern. Tnis pattern is famous for its ability to facilitate military 
intervention and control particularly tbe entry anri exit of military vehicles. As a 
ctdnnial town. Freetown is exemplary in inanilcsring dw(cnbmiali state's propensity 
lo employ spatial planning as a tool for attaining its objectives in society. It is, as 
Cnrislophcr Fyfc 1 1968: 4> accurately observes, a colonial city planned by authority 
in oidcriy faUuoiu according to the convenience of the vJoveminent rather dian of its 
inhabitants'. 

How ev er, to sec Freetown's 1794 plan uniquely as a tool for facilitating policing 
and surveillance is to ignore some of its other strengths. The plan, perhaps above all 
else was deigned to accomplish an important ideological objective. John Peterson 
|t%8: 111} mites that proimnenr amongst the factors that Jed lo the fuunding of 
Freetown in 1 787 was Ihc Enlightenment philosophy of eighteenth-century Europe 
- particularly the quest for the 'perfect society', which British humanitarians pursued 
Willi unparalleled gusto. In Africa, the quest for the perfect sol rely drove the English 
hununiianaju to strive towards abolishing slavery and subsequently seeking a 
perfect haven for the freed slaves. Thus, the surveyors (planner*! who set out lo 
design the city were bent on transforming into reality the Utopian dream of building 
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the 'perfect city' or a* Peterson 11968: 111 puti it. "the heavenly city of eighteenth 
ceriTiuy philosopher*'. 

Land and housing 

To appreciate colonial town planning legislation in Siena Leone it help* greatly to 
focus on I he country's capita) city. Freetown. An Ordinance of 1893 made Freetown 
a municipality comprising Uuee waids. namely East, Central ami West (Glu- 
WrighL I *if*M >* The three wards aforementioned were significantly larger than the 
five thai were initially cicaicil when Freetown was made a Crow n colony in 1 80S* 
An important aspect of the 1893 plait relates to the land distribution pattern* The 
ordinance specifics two main categories of land - Crown land and freehold land. 

r i i tit the European conquest, home* were constructed uf local material*, 
including wattle, clay, rocks and wood for the walls and grass and clay as roofing 
materials* The Europeans introduced so-called modem budding materials and 
iechnio.ues. It did not take long for the new materials and Icvhnujucs to supersede 
the local varieties With the mil us of freed -.Laves, the influence uf European and 
North American consUuciion techniques and material* was amplified* Thus* quite 
early during the colonial era. housing units of burnt bricks, plywood, roofed with 
shingle and raised a few centimetres olT die ground had become more common in 
Ficviown than the 'native-style* housing mat could be seen in die hinierland regions. 
The exclusive European disuicts such as Hill Station as well as the administrative 
disuict boasted houses and Oliver tniildings that wen: prefabricated in England. The 
desire mi Uve part of European powers to 'Euiupcanifc' Africa was given physical 
expression in Freetown when colonial authorities irnponed prefabricated structure*, 
complete with fireplaces, from Britain to construct dw Tower Hill Barrack* and the 
Upper and Lower Commissariat buildings (Olu-WrighL 1968: 32 1. 

Country planning 

Roads and Uansporlation facilities in general are w idely recognized as instruments for 
broadcasting authority iHcrbst. 2000|. Thus, in colonial Africa, it was commonplace 
for colonial authorities to embark on the development of transportation facilities as 
a means of cUcnding the locus of colonial power In this context, transportation 
facilities constitute part of what Michel Fuucault once referred to as projects for 
territorial governance tFaubion. 20001* Tnis territorial governance model functions 
'on the premise that a slate is like a large city, the capital is like its main square; the 
roads are hie its streets- < V auburn. 2000: 35 1 ). 

On acvount of then investmenr priorities, it would appear that the British colonial 
authorities in Sierra Leone were amply aware of the potency of transportation 
InfrasUucture as an instrument lot broadcasting ar>dciMi*^lidalin£ powci The railway, 
whose role in facilitating the cxplm ration of natural resources is well established, 
assumed heightened importance in colonial Africa* Railways were supposed tit *er\e 
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as a tool for winning the heart* and minds of the native leadership and as a bulwark 
against the territorial ambitions of competing European powers, particularly the 
French A* for back as : H " :. EW. Blyden ipej Uie Report on the Falaba Expedition) 
as a goodw ill gesture to me king of Falaba. proposed to link Freetow n by nil to the 
northeastern port of the country tkidcIL 1970). This proposal was never accorded 
venous attention until I8W At this lime, due to mrense and widespread public 
picture, bucked by legislate support, the proposal was sciu>u*ly rccnmidcrcil- The 
need to do this was accentuated by the fact that the French had penetrated nearby 
Guinea. Thus* the British colonial authorities saw such a railway as a necessary 
component in British efforts to establish sovereignly over Die entire protectorate of 
Siena Leone. Accordingly, railway construction began in the colony in canicti m 
1 &95. The Hut Tax War of I H9H interrupted the railway building efforts, ironically: 
the war gave the colonialists an opportunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
transportation lacdilics in facilitating the movement of Unops, The inienuption was 
brief as work on the project soon resumed and by J ■ 1 1 the railway had reached Songo 
Town. By 1904, 220 mile* of railway had been added extending the line LoBaiima tn 
Upper Mende country. Military concerns, particularly fears of possible attacks by the 
French in rvighbounng Guinea, inter aim* compelled authorities lo dev elop a narrow 
gauge railway system lo avoid hat ing the same gauge as Uie French, 

As mentioned earlier, transportation facilities are very effective in their role as 
tools for broadcasting state authority and facilitating territorial control A rigorous 
analysis of colonial Sierra Leone * transportation netwoii reveal* that the netwurk 
was developed with a view to reinforcing the colonial government's power and 
facilitating its control of the territory. In discussing the areal organization 4 of the 
country's colonial administration. Ridell I J<P7(t. N ) states a* follows: 

The transpnii and conununicatioiLs iwlwoiks were structured, at least partially; 
with reference to the disu ict and provincial capitals; il was within the headquarters 
towns that many of the modern institutions and services were located: and it was 
from these centres that policies were implemented and information spread. 

For almost j decade aflcr the declaration of rJie Pioiccloratc of Siena Leone in 
IRQh, Uie colonial authorities enc i tun) ered emu imiu^difhculties control I ing especially 
the hinterland regions. These difficulties subsided significantly with the opening of 
the country 's first railway and the construction of a series of feeder roads in 190?. 
lu tone, the railway lose to become a critical element in the command and control 
calculation* of the Brimb colonial authorities. In this regard, soon altei the railway 
project was completed, a number of adminisU alive districts were rc-constitutcd with 
locations along railway lines or railway terminals serving as their hcadquartcre. 
For instance, the Panguma and Bandajuma Districts were coinhined to constitute 
one district, the Railway DisUut with a railway town, Kcncma. designated as its 
headquarters: while the northern part of Panguma District was amalgamated with 
parts of a number of adjacent disuicts to constitute the C entral District. Jn 1909. 
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ibis latter \ui dissolved and made pan ol the Railway District. This suggests that 
as transportation improved, il took increasingly le*s (i.e. fewer adruinirtr aloft) tn 
control the colony. 

Town and country planning in colonial Nigeria 

Nigeria. like the other British colonic* in Wert Africa, was never a destination for 
European* who wanted in relocaie permanently to Africa. Foremost amongst the 
factor) that *eivcd in discourage ilie permanent settlement of Europeans in the 
region was the prevalence of anopheles inostjuitocv Legend has it that a proposed 
but rejected design for the national flag of Nigeria ^ it prepared for iivdcpeivdence 
contained tin 1 picture of an anopheles mosuuim* Inclusion of ihe insect** picture 
was. according io the legend, intended as a gesture to ackrvnw ledge Its indispensable 
role in preventing the permanent ^ctilcmcnt of Europeans on Nigerian soil. The 
apparent sarcasm inherent in the afore -narrated legend notwithstanding* il is 
important to appreciate the Tact that tiie anopheles mosquito posed an enormous 
ihicai to ihe health of Europeans who dared to make it to West Africa Jt is therefore 
understandable that health planning emerged as a major component in colonial town 
planning, especially in the early l900s|DcLajKCy. 1978: Curlin. 1985;Aka. 1993}* 
Thus, although the absence of a significant resident European population would have 
nullified Ihe need for segrcganonut planning, colonial planners in tiie region invoked 
concern with n>osquito-rclaicd. and other tropical diseases as a pretext for racial 
spatial segregation. Therefore, colonial planners in Nigeria wrestled with problems 
identical to those faced by their professional colleagues tn colonies with significant 
European settler populations and where the apparatus of colonial governance was 
based on apartheid or racial principles. Essentially therefore, issues relating to racial 
residential segregation, w hieh would have taken a back seat given the scant presence 
of Europeans in the region, wete given an artificial life by colonial authorities with 
rigid ideological agendas. Lord Frederick Lugard. the colonial official credited w lib 
actuating the indirect colonial rule strategy in Nigeria was adamanl about keeping 
(he colonial physical presence segregated as far as possible from the indigenous 
populauon or what he called the "natives (see Lugard, 1922). Lugaid summarised 
his views in tins regard in one of his memoranda as fullows (quoted in Home, I9K3: 
1661: 

The British role here is to bring to the country all the gains of civilization 
by applied science (whether in live development or material resources, m ihe 
eradication of disease, ctc.i with as little interference as possible with native 
customs and modes of thought 

Thui. for LuganL the physical separation of Africans and Europeans was nol 
io be construed as eonslituting a manifestation of racist tendencies. tvnihcr. such 
separation, as Lugard would wanl us to believe, was simply a mean* of ensuring as 
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little interference -is poiitblc with the physical* social and intellectual activities of 
live 'native*', 

\ | — ■ . i oJoniaJ govcfumcnl activities inlhe urban planning andielaicd fields 
in Krucria during Lugard* tenure ( 1900-19) can be very revealing. To be sure, hi* 
indirect rule doctrine, .is articulated in Ac DuuJ StattJute in Smith Tn>pitol Afritu* 
was invoked only when it facilitated altuinurcnl of colonial tin per ial development 
objectives. It is therefore hardly any woudcr thai while the docmnc found expression 
in die northern portion of the protectorate, where there wa* a well-organized and 
highly centralized admimsuauvc tfructurc in place, it was only aeanily applied in 
the hutnneallv stateless regions of the south. Here, the LugardadmimsUalion found 
it more expedient to adopl "direct rule' strategics entailing the ueaiion of colonial 
Lhiefdoiib 01 aIui *vent undei the appellation AVamfll < Met (f | fa fa IB 
the southeast and the Tivs in the lower northeastern Kit) It is also worth noting that 
before I he amalgamation decuion dial unified Uie dilTerent port* of Nigeria in 19 J4, 
'indued rule" was applied only in the Protectorate white the Crown colony of La go* 
remained under 'direct rule*. 

Town planning 

Town planning had been gmng on, particularly in Lagos colony; long before me 
pioieelorate wot amalgamated and long before Lugard became governor of colonial 
Nigeria. An examination of some of the most prominent planning scheme* thai were 
conceived and implemented during the early day* of the British colonial epoch in 
rhe region can prove very informative, pameulaily wilh respect to how colonial 
authorities, local elites, and mcmheis of the native population at large contested 
the space. Such an examinarion aUo promises to be useful in deconaructine and 
illuminating power relations in the built environment of colonial Nigeria. 

Formal low n planning in Nigeria is of more recent vintage than tn other erstwhile 
British possession* in the region such as Sierra Leone and Ghana. Although some 
analysis cnoiKously trace the earliest forma) lown planning initiatives in Nigeria to 
the early I 900i<*cc e.g. Aka. 1 993 1, such initiatives dale as far back a*themid-l8Q0*. 
Foe instance* the colonial government of the Crown colony of Lagos enacted tlie 
Town Improvement Ordtuancc in I 863, This wo* followed thirteen years later by tlie 
passage of the Land Act of 1876. This Act gave the Colonial Secretary the authority 
to acquire for public use either by agreement or compul*oril>. any land within the 
{.town eolony of Lagos/ One year later, the Swamp ImnroveuvenuOidinanceof 1 K77 
was passed. However, it Usok until Ihe early 1900s tor a flurry of consequential town 
planning ordinances with fai -readmit* duplications to be enacted in colonial Nigeria 
(Am 1974, 1983; Omotota. 1901: Aka. I ■ ■ ■ ■ In 1902. an ordinance establishing 
'European -only* reservations wenl inUi effect in major towns Hiroughoul the colony. 
Intended m part as a social control device, the 1002 ordinance was accorded 
legal backing fifteen years later by yet another ordinance, namely Ordinance No. 
29 of the Township Act of 1917. The Act. which professed to focalize on matters 
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rotating to health* hygiene and sanitation, provided for* amongtf other things the 
physical separatum of European residential districts from 'native' settlements. The 
British colonial authorities saw native areas as Jiavcns for treacherous diseases and 
therefore a health hazard. Most dreaded in thin icgard wa* the anopheles mosquito, 
which by that lime had already been incriminated as the vector of the parasite that 
cause* malaria The requirement for a buffer or natural vegetation scpaiating native 
settlements from Euiopcan district*, the colonial author dies claimed, was designed 
to protect Europeans from infected anopheks mosquitoes. The required width for 
the butter /one of no Jess than 440 yards (396 metres I is a distance that was believed 
to he greater than an infected anopheles mosquito could traverse In addition to 
segregating human settlements by race, live Township Ad also stipulated segregation 
by class. Thus, within the European districts* Europeans engaged as clerks, drivers, 
storekeepers, nurses and so on. were physically separated from their middle- and 
uppei*class eounterparts engaged as functionaries in the colonial civil service 
or managers in European firms and corporations The African districts were also 
spatially segregated along class lines. 

Apart from its role as a social eonUol device, the Township Act facilitated and 
institutionalized the colonial practice of di scu franc Ins mg and oppic»ing the pool in 
particular and members of tlie indigerunu population in general Thus for example, 
African neighbourhoods were systematically undeiserv ed in terms of infrastruciure 
and social amenities. In fact an indigenous neighbour hODd was unlikely to attract 
any planning activity* let alone infrastnicluie and social amenities unless it served 
some role of the colonial adminisiralion or unless it was strategically located l Home, 
2000L To put mis in perspective, it must be noted that the colonial government of 
Nigeria eiuuied itui live European dutricU were well served. Throughout the colony, 
such distneb Uiavicd tree-lined streets, wide and welMit paved streets or avenues 
large lots, recreational facilities (tg.sw unming poo U. golf courses and tennis courts 
country clubs and a plethora of social amenities. 

The buffer zones that separated the European from the native areas were usually 
selected witli no regard fot topogrunhy or other important features necessary for 
the proper funeuonuig of the built envuutunent For instance, efforts on the pan 
of colonial authorities to racially segregate Sapek Town resulted in isolating the 
wholesale trade area located in the European dntrict from the retail market, which 
was located in the native district* 

Another noiewnrthy aspect of colonial town planning activities in Nigeria is 
the fact thai like similar activities elsewhere in colonial Africa, they were based on 
ideological principles and greatly influenced by the ideas of Ebcnercr Howard and 
Patrick tieddev In the first instance, town planning was supposed to constitute a tool 
fnr giving urban fonn lohuman settlements a reflection of the greatneu of live Hrilidi 
empire On the second count the influence of Howard is easily discernible from the 
fact that none of the four priority towns targeted for planning by colonial authorities 
in Nigeria in I9U, including Enugu (27,0001. Warn » lo\0D0| Benin <K,000), and 
Sapele (4.U0O), esceeded 30.000 (Home. 20X111} It is important to note that colonial 
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planners in Nigeria virtually ignored large prc*colonial or traditional towns such *i> 
die Yorubu towns of tiic western pan of the territory and major Hausa towns* such 
a* Kami and Zana in the north. Targeting the indigenous »ctilcmcnts* llie colonial 
authorities probably thought, would have resulted tit squandering a great opportunity 
lo draniati/c the perceived contrast between w hat they saw a* ihc dazzling elegance 
and splendour of modern vpatiaJ structures and the lepcllciu drabness. of the primitive 
African vanclitt 

The British colonial tow n planning policy of ignoring uadiiional towns resulted 
in ihc development of sprawling communities at ihc fringes of these towns. In ihc 
llausa iowiu ot ihc nortiu these communities, which were usually populated hy nun- 
Hausa persons or 'strangers' from other parts of the country; becanw known as Sulnrn 
Gari* la local term for 'stranger quarters'). 

Professional planners in Nigeria often had to wrestle with striking a delicate 
balance between two dramctncally opposed philosophies. Ebcnezcr Howard's 
garden city ideal of efficient, harmonious communal living and the segregation 
principle*, which their main client, the colonial authorities expected them to adhcic 
to. Gums of colonial administration, especially staunch proponents of the indiicvl 
mlc strategy such as Lord Lugord, believed strongly that the success of colonial 
rule was contingent upon the degree lo which the colonialist could maintain a social 
distance from the 'native*. In practice, social and phvsical distance were taken to be 
synonymous, hence the need for racial spatial segregation. 

A piece of legislation, the Public Lands Acquisition AcL was enacted in 1°17 
to replace tlie Land Act thai had been enacted for the Crow n Colony of Lagos in 
1876 and nude applicable in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria in 1906. The 
WIT Act w hich w ai applicable throughout the entire colony of Nigeria, authorised 
the colonial government 1» acquire compulsotily or by agreement any land within 
the colony for public purposes. Trie term public purpose*' was vaguely defined to 
include, but not be limited to. the following: the establishment of new layouts or 
towns, the development of government stations, districts or laeiliiic*, the creation 
of new settlements, and ihc extension of existing towns or human settlements and 
rood auect construction. 

The Township Ordinance of 1917 also conferred yet another set of inordinate 
pow EH on ihc colonial Governor. As per this Ordinance, the Governor was empowered 
lo create rownsJiips. The townships were divided into three main classes, namely 
Ftrsi Clavn (including Lagos, Ibadan. Kaduna). Second Class ic g Abu. llor\u. JosL 
and Third Class (c.g, AbakiliVi. Benin, lie. Ekof Ekpcne). Tne classes depended on 
their degree of municipal responsibility and. above alL their relative roles within 
the colonial economy. In this lancr regard. Class V A' townships were critical to the 
functioning of the colonial economy, while Class 'C* townships were small and 
played limited and non*csscnlial functions in the economy. The functions of Class "B* 
townships ranked between! hose of Class \\ and Class *C* townships. The townships 
fell under the administrative jurisdiction of a local authority. The executive bodies 
of the townships comprised members appointed by the Governor. Note the extent lo 
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which the Ordinance endowed the colonial Governor with power. Not only was the 
Governor given the power and authority to e lev ale 01 demote any Unvu, he was aJso 
cmpowcicd to appoint members in the executive body ofthe towns. 

The mam functions of the townships Included uk provisioning of utility NinkK 
the maintenance of public infrastructure and the enforcement of rules made by the 
fJuvcrnnr The main sources of revenue for totvnships included rotes, fee*, charges. 

. ■■■■ and rents fiom colonial governmenl property. An important objective ofthe 
Ordinance wad to separate the physical presence of the colonial power from the 
native population in line with the 'indirect rule 1 colonial administration policy. The 
policy of segregation, in practice, set aside different area* in towns for different 
groups In Nigeria, such segregation was not limited to race. It eviended to 'native 
*Uanucnt*< Thus, 'native strangers 1 were separated from "local natives*, who were 
confined to 'native reservations *< The two groups were then spatially separated from 
the European districts* Segregation worked well in the northern pan of Nigeria but 
was nevei uuilc successful in the south due to the fuel that the south ha* always 
known non-local populations. In the south, including the I N Mandate Territory of 
British Cameroon*, however, areas were set aside for northern immigrants. Tne*e 
areas, which w ent go under the name 'Hausa Quarters", evist to date. 

The policy of land use comparuncnlaluatinn marked the official beginning of 
town planning in Nigeria. The policy necessitated the planning of sites in conformity 
with predetermined standards. The standards were, as stated before, tailored after 
those thai were in force in Britain at the lime In j uumbei of cases die standaids 
would hate been slightly modified and applied in a British colony somewhere and 
then later transferred to Nigeria. For instance. U>c standards that were adopted 
in designing layouts in Northern Nigeria, particularly in Kano and Zaria undci 
provisions of tike l u l 7 Township Ordinance, conformed to the principles uf British 
colonial cantonments in India (Home l u 74). 

The early layouts emphasized such features as plot sac. floor area ratio, building 
heights, and set back. The streets assumed what C.L. Cox* a colonial civil engineer 
who al the time was the [>jieclor of Public Works, hadentiet/ed as uSeuniutaginative 
grid-iron partem*- Cox went on to collaborute with HA Foy> men Deputy Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Scrv ice*, to apply pressure on the concerned authorities to 
create a Town Planning Committee. To their credit, the committee was established 
and nut for the first time in Lagos on N July 1Q22, Durrng Una maiden rncvimg. 
a decision was reached to appoint local planning officers who would be under the 
purv iew of the Public Works Department The main objective of the committee was 
to develop Nigerian towns "along modern lines, emulating the principles and practice 
of Town Planning followed elsewhere* <Home. W 74 226) 

The afocc-citcd developments occurred without trie benefit of a resident 
professional town planner. Nigeria did not have a resident professional planner until 
1928. This is when Albert J. Thompson, a planner with extensive experience m 
planning garden cities, was appouited as the colony's Town Planning Officer. Piuu 
to arriv ing in Nigeria in t u 27. Thompson ( IK7K -I'MOi had woiked in Soutli Africa. 
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where he designed the Pincbnds Garden suburb of Cape Town and the Durban Nonb 
Evlate. In Nigcrb. Thompson redesigned the Yaha >I Housing Estate ( J *J27 > 
and prepared a report proposing strategics Tor economizing on bynuts (1°2K) + In 
l°2H. a memorandum, which set out the genera] principles governing layout wa* 
I l. The document wus revised and reissued a decade later in 1939. Two junior 
i : pbnneiv K-B Walker andCL* Waide, were appoiriicd m l°M. two years after 
Tin u npstin " s appoint mcnl . 

Some of the major projects initiated by colonial town planners in Nigeria ate as 
follows (Home. \97A). the construction of an African mff housing scheme in Lagos 
in 1926; and a project to unprove drainage on Lagos Island *uhscijucnt to a series 
of plague outbreak* on the Island. Under the provision* of the Lagos Town Planning 
Ordinance, the Lagos Executive Development Board was established with an initial 
fund of 1200,000. cannaikesl for covering the cost of drainage, swanip reclamation, 
slum clearance, market planning, and the development of suburban estaies for Afrxau 
emplo>ees of government and European aims at Anapa. Yaha and SuiuLeic mi me 
Lagos main Jam! The Board, it must be noted, was modelled along the lines of similar 
boards in India and Malaya (present-day Malaysia! 

Alter a bneT hiatus, caused by the IX'ptcuiuiL town planning activities weic 
rejuvenated in colonial Nigcrb during the pn*t-Wortd Wai II era One of the most 
significant events in this regard was the enactment m l*Mo of the Nigerian Town 
and Country Planning Oi dinancc* The Ordinance w as essentially a piece of planning 
enabling legubtiou in the country and w as based mi the planning concepts of Britain s 
Town andCounrry Planning Act of 

Land tenure legislation 

The Public Luids Acquisition AcL which originated in the Land Act of 1876. 
autlionved the Colonial Secretary to compultorily or by agreement acquire any 
bnd in the colony and the protectorate. The application of this Act was reminded to 
ihc southern region as the north was governed by a completely different set of land 
bws. partieubrly those contained in the 19 10 Land and Native Rights Ordinance of 
Northern Nigeria. The OiUmatice. which drew its inspiration from the principle of 
'induce! rulc' T bad declared all land in the northern region Native Land and placed 
it under the administrative jurisdiction of the Commissioner for Lands. In elfecL the 
lands in the flausa- dominated northern Mates weic not governed by the same bws as 
those of the leu homogeneous and leu eentralived areas of live south. It u miporianl 
Ui note that Ihc colonial Und laws that were in foicc in the north were markedly 
more sensitive to Traditional or native land tenure systems than the sweeping land 
bws of the south. As J have noted elsewhere <NJok 2003: Ho), "land Icgistation in 
British colonies, where indirect rule was prevalent, embodied elements that explicitly 
gave due regard to native customary bws of I enure' The sensitivity of the I 'MO 
Land and Native Rights Ordinance of Northern Nigeria to customary bws of tenure 
caught the attention of League of Nations authorities, w ho prescribed a replication of 
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the ordinance in erstwhile German poisciaions that became Trust Territories of the 
League of Nations i ■ . l l*m to the outcome of World War 1. 

The obvious question here ha* lo do with why the British colonial authorities 
decided in fa v nut of crafting land law* Uiat appear sympathetic lo customary land 
tenure principles in the northern state* of Nigeria. The motives of the colonial 
authorities in this ease can be belter understood within the context of the hroadci 
objectives of the colonial enterprise. The authorities were intcieslcd in controlling 
and dominating but not alienating the natives. This meant striking a delicate balance 
between the important eoU uual objective* ol ''goodwill* and rule' i V ^ jm . 
objective of striking a delicate balance between 'goodwill 4 and rule 1 was at the root 
Of 0N indirect rule 1 strategy. Altaiumcni of the objective depended lo a great extent 
on lite degree lo w hich the Bnu*h colonial aulhnnrKS could persuade member* Of the 
indigenous population* Thus, the 1910 Land and Native RighU Ordinance can best 
be seen as a too) of association and persuasion lather Uun one of overt dominaunu. 
Note that the ordinance only appeared to be sensitive to customary and indigenous 
claims of cntitlcfnents to bnd However, in reality, it cuaccnuatcd all authority and 
control over tl>e land* in the colonial Commissioner for Land*. 

Discussion and conclusion 

Formal lown planning pre -dated the European colonial epoch in the ternlones 
discussed here under the gcivcral rubric of British West Africa. In Sierra Leone, for 
instance, such activities go as far back as 1 792, when the eity^s first layout plan w as 
produced. Before then. European traders had been undertaking a lot of aetiv ities w ith 
implication* for spatial *tructurcs in the region. Most remarkable in Utu collection 
are I he many Torts and castles that were constructed in the coastal areas of Ghana. Ic 
was. however, not until the advent of formal colonization that Euro*centric planning 
schemes began finding expression m die region. An cxaminatum of some uf the 
sc hen ws described in mUchaptcr affords am pie opportunity to appreciate the political 
nature of colonial urban planning More importantly, u facilitates our appreciation 
of a number of essential but generally ignored objectives of urban planning, namely 
power, social control and domination* 

The official rationale for the colonial town planning schemes described 
here, including those that sought to segregate residential areas by race - or more 
straightforwardly, isolate Europeans from Africans - was lit pmtccr the health of the 
general public. However, a more critical examination of the motives of *ueh schemes 
reveals that they w ere designed lo racililalc accomplishmerit of a number of *neeific 
goals of the colonial enterprise Hie must notable of these goals in the context of 
this book are power, domination and control Therefore. efforts to mould human 
sctfJcmcub in the image of mwn planners, establish administrative headquarter^ 
develop public infrastructure and soon must besecnaspanofuSccolorualists'eiToas 
to assert now er. control and dominance over colonial tpace and *ubjccL». 
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from thU vantage point, tl>e urban pirns and layouts of the British colonial 
authorities MVbtuliT a IramcworlL through which they expressed colonial power. 
To tic sure, the Buihli colonial authorities in Weal Africa m not die fust, anil 
certainly not the only colonialists to manipulate urban space w iih a v iew to asserting 
power and effectuating control The French. as Nicola Cooper 12000! notes, did this 
in Indochina Iu*1 as llcbrard's zoning of em space created indigenous ghettos' 
in Indoehma <Coopei t 2001J °2( h the British residential segregation scheme* liut 
relegated members of tlie native population to the least desirable areas created 
indigenous ghettos m Accra* Kumasi* Freetown. Zaiix Kano* and Lagos, to name 
just a feu. The Sutton Gurix of Northern Nigeria and the shantytown* on the fringes 
of Accra exemplify these ghenos* Similarly, the wide and orderly arranged streets 
constituting a conspicuous element of the colonial towns that were developed by 
the British colonial authorities unci) to facilitate police and military control of the 
colonial subjects. In this regard, the streets were necessary to permit accessibility by 
the military and the police whenever there was a need to quash any civ il unrest revolt 
or political upheaval. 

Land was at the heart of colonial town planning activities in British West Africa. 
Although the British indirect nil e policy show ed some sensitivity row ards customary 
land tenure systems* British colonial nudum tics strivcd to gam as much conmi) as 
possible over land in the colonic*. The British appreciated such control not only for 
its symbolic value but also, and perhaps above all for its ability to guarantee political 
power. Here, the many land reform measures mar the British enacted during ihctr 
lenuie as colonial authorities ui the reguin enabled than to appropriate and redefine 
the indigenous people's relationship to land. To the extent that the reforms designated 
the colonial slate or her agents, such as the Governor or Commissioner for Lands, 
as custodian of all land, n effectively placed the colonial stale in control of the most 
critical factor uf production. Economic power in any society is a function of the 
extent to which competing entities within that society control land. Therefore, any 
societal entity that possesses the authority to determine the ownership, succession 
and disposition of land emerges as the mosi powerful entity in society. 

Apart from its utility as an economic tool, planning served as au important 
element in efforts on the pad of British colonial authorities 10 achieve essential 
European ideological objectives such as 'Europcanizing* or "Westernizing* the 
rest of the woitd under die nrt-uscd euphennsnu 'civilization'. Maxw ell Fry, who 
served from 10-13 5 as Ad\iscr lo Hie ic*idcni Minister for British West Africa, 
articulates this objective of colonial town planning m an address he gave to a 
combined meeting with the Royal Empire Society on thc2oth lune" l Q 46 tsee Fry. 
P>4h| Fry was so fascinated w iih what he saw as the potentiality of town planning 
Ui 'modern l. i Africa dial he recommended thai the orbit of town planning in 
colonial Africa be expanded to incorporate villages. This is what he branded 
'village planning 1 . He recommended developing plans for villages with a view 1 to 
transforming ihcru into 'young and growing towns', complete with the amenities 
alTordcd by Western civilization 
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Notes 

J Thu acgtnenl dra*i !»try»„l> from GhaiucouL j UK>bo*cil inlumiaiinnal <»cbtile mt 
Ghana. The URL fur i*iid uiurce u at fullix* 1 hltp/ vvu vv tziiani c ■.!■■■ i i ■! ■ 
irliMu! m rule . htm. 

2 The reference tp 'formal clfc*:* u ■ . ■ ii In duim^mtl] planning ba»ed un European 
principle* and vuocepb ttl ipjiul inyin^-itum fit*n cnaliol dciicitt that adhere In 
traditional Alncan print tp In Till* latter ai t have argued cUe\%ticrc(*cc Njoh. IMWbt It** 
ahvjvi uken place m Aim*. Thu u dciaitc (he lad Uut rt hat o Hen brcn dutmmtcd 

J Thai Napoleon III JiJ noi *uccccd mavcrtinp a rewlutaindoeiootduciedtl the unnKtant 
policing and cur>cillancc fuoclioo of wide ilrtd* and tpaccd-uut houiutjj 

4 The Act** cpimpc wo* extended to the Protrnoralc of Southern Nigeria in I '#06. 
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Introduction 

Activities designed Ui promote as wvll a* control urban ■■ : i and .! \ i -i i 
occupied a priority place on the French colonial development agenda. The ultimate 
u-ii.il ur these activities cau be summarized under the following categories; social, 
economic, poliuco-adminUtrativc and psycliologicaL Fiom a social perspective, the 
French *a e bent on uansforming human settlements in Africa into mini versions of 
French towns* To the extent that thu goal was attainable, it helped in efforts on the pari 
of Flench colonial authorities to recruit the calibre of officials required for efficacious 
administration in the colonies. From an economic perspective* urban centers were 
seen as critical engine* of colonial development. The concentration of physical and 
social infrastructure in one place permitted colonial authoiitics to leap the benefits 
associated with economics or agglomeration and scale. Politico*admiriislia1ively 4 
uihan aieas served as locations fm gn\cmmcnt admimslrative activities and centres 
for the diffusion of the political culture of preference. This culture was looted in 
(he French poUhco-adnunistrativc philosophy; which emphasizes the centralization 
of power and authority* Tne French monarch. Louts XIV. once made the following 
proclamation. Tcial e'est moi\ implying thai there was no distinction between 
himself and the state. Psychologically. French colonial authorities considered the 
introduction of so-called modem concepts and principles of spatial organization, as 
well as the concomitant utilization of Western building materials and techniques, as 
a necessary instrument m their hid lo portray French culture as superior to that of 
Africans. 

Although works on European colonialism only rarely draw attention to this, urban 
development puliey and projects occupied a prominent place on the French colonial 
agenda. This chapter is dedicated to examining the most important of these projects* 
The focus is mi urban development ami related projects thai were executed prior 10 
die end of the Ficnch colonial eia in suh-Saharan Africa. The projects are grouped 
by colony. Trie discussion m this chapter is limited 10 projects thai were executed 
in what used to be called the Federation of French West Africa, including Senega L 
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Guinea. Cote dlvoirc. Dulwmcy (present-day Benin), French Sudan I present-day 
MjIi l Mauritania. JLid Niger. These erstwhile Ficnch colonics are examined below 
in alptuheueal urder 

Benin 
Cotonou 

By the middle of Uic nineteenth century Coutnou was just a - i u ! . village i - i . _ . - 
ml mimed by fishermen. Aiound thai tune, iheie were a kit of skirmishes between 
different groups (e.g. ihc Franco- Anglo squabbles over control of the territory which 
later became Dahome>. the intertribal feuds involving Forto-Novo and members of 
the Abomcy Kingdom), Coconnu. which did not belong to any particular kingdom 
and was ruled by a relatively less powerful chief, was deemed -afe as a site for 
the location of colonial government activ ities as well as a place of residence for 
European inhabitants. Account was also taken of other factors such as the relative ease 
of negotiating land and other trcaiics with members of a leu powerful chieftaincy as 
opposed to doing so with elements of the A homey Kingdom, a Larger, w el l-oi ganged 
and more powerful group. Despite all the advantages offered by Cotonou. it was 
not chosen to serve as the seat of the government of the French colonial territory 
of Dahomey Instead, in IKS-t colonial authorities designated Ponu-Novo as the 
rerriUiryv capital. This decision did not however, go unchallenged. Opponent* of the 
decision considered Cotonou a better and more logical choice. First the opponents 
contended, Cotonou was cleaner than Porto-Novo. Second, they went on. Cotonou 
was more aciatcdthan Porto-Novo. Finally add abotcall* tl contained few er members 
of live indigenous population as w ell as fewer man-made structures titan Pono-Novo* 
Thus, according to the opponents, colonial authorities were in a better position to 
shape the spatial structure and development of Cotonou to conform to their own 
procliv ities and Jess able to do so in the case of live more dc\ cloned Porto-Novo 

Although Coiouou was not the chief administrative cenUe of the colonial territory 
of Dahomey, it remained a very important city to the French colonial administrators. 
Earlier ort the city, or what was then a small village of fishermen, had played a 
crucial role tn the efforts of the French to capture the Kingdom of Abomey as a 
colony It served not only as the point at which French troops entered the territory 
but also become a French military post. Furthermore, the city** location on the coast 
had contributed to making it an important commercial centre since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

In a sub-dr vision plan was draw n for the city. This was part of efforts by the 
French colonial authorities lo influence the city 's spatial grow th. Also as part of these 
efforts, the authorities had constructed or encouraged the constniction of buildings 
as well as facilitated the development of commercial activities in the town These 
efforts initially yielded only minimal dividends. As of 1005, the town's population 
was only about 1.000. Several years were to elapse before earlier imesUnents in the 
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town begun registering positive results. By the I920i the town's seaport hail grown 
m pmmincncc and had become moie active than thai of PortivNovo. Between 1°32 
and 1938. the town s population grew from 5.000 la 10,00(1 By l»*45 t the population 
stood At 16.000. This population, however, remained inferior in comparison to Out 
of Porto-Novo. It was not until the eve of independence that Cotonou s population, 
which mi recorded as 50.000, surpassed thai of Porlo-Nuvu foe the fir trine. Apart 
from :mine of the factors already mentioned. Itic fael thai a lot of economic and 
administrative activities were increasingly being located in Cotonou contributed to 
accelerating the pace of the city * growth. 

Spatially, the city developed longitudinally stretching from the sea lo the lagoon 
UnluVe other urhan areas of that era. Cotonou lacked a discernible racially segregated 
urban pailern. One particular factor, the fact that the city contained an insignificant 
European population, explains this phenomenon* 

Porto-Novo 

European eontael with the general region of which Porto-Novo is a pan. dares as far 
back as the seventeenth century. These were the heydays of the infamous trade in 
human being* from the African coniinent. European slave Uadcr* had established an 
outpost in the region. The ourposl doubled as their place of residence and business to 
a village called Judah of Ouidah. The first European inhabitants of wild village were 
of Portuguese extraction. Willi the paisagc of tinve. live French and the English, in 
that order, joined tl>c Portuguese. It was not until the end of the eighteenth century 
diat Europeans, again led by the Portuguese, began inhabiting another village in 
rhe region. Tins latiet village went by the name Hogbodou. Hogbodou. svhich was 
bier christened Porio*Novo. was impoflanl not only because it was a European 
outpost but also because it was the capital of the Abomey Kingdom. Furthermore, 
the v illage also played a crucial role in the lucrativ e slave trade of that epoch- In fact 
die kMnrt rap>d transformation rrom a village lo a town of respectable sue al thai 
lime was due largely to its identity as a launching pad for *U\ e- hunting expedition!! 
and a temporary holding place for slaves. By 1820 the town boasted a population 

of between 7.000 and 10,00 ' 1989:31). By I860, the slave trade had 

experienced a sharp decline and was rapidly losing its status as a lucrative commercial 
activity. The demise of this trade did not spell doom for the town as it soon rose to 
prominence as a centre for the production and processing of palm oil and related 
pioducb The economic importance of these products, especially at that lime, cannol 
be overstated. As the town hecarne more prosperous its population eontmued lo 
grow and proliferate. Initially, the buildings vacated by slave traders served to absorb 
the new immigrants Thus, the increase in the town's population was not matched by 
significant trunsforr nations in its spatial structure. 

One uniuue feature of Porio-Novxi as a colonral capital had I o do with the faci Uui 

unlike its peers, it possessed all the characteristics of a traditional African human 
settlement. In other words. Europeans had little mtluence on the town's ipaltal 
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organization. Tin* »vji hugely a function of the fact that the town's existence, albeit 
us a village, prc-daicd Uie arrivul of European** The piohlein of resource scarcity 
i] - ■ ■- 1. a need fur the French colonial authonlics to utilize ruling inli osiruclujc js 
opposed ti» embarking on new construction projects* In this regard, colonial authorities 
arc on iceoid for renting facilities such a* housing unit* lot colonial officials from 
members or tiie local popularjoru c*j>ccially the Afro- Brazilians. Another factor that 
wurLcd again*! any attempts on the nan of the colonial authorities to significantly 
influence the course of the town's spatial development is related to local norms and 
practices governing the use, alienation and possession of land. Particularly. the*e 
norms and practices rendered difficult at bc*t and impossible at worst, any crToru 10 
proceed with druwmg up and *ub*cijucntly implementing sub-dtvisum plans as they 
had done m Cotonou. 

The foregoing notwithstanding, colonial authorities were able to craft plans 
designed to influence tiie course of the town's spatial development. In this regard* a 
plan indicating custing structures as well as dialling tiie city fg future *ftalial growth 
path was drawn up in 1904, The plan contained proposed modification* especially 
with respect to access roads, for some of the older portions of the town. The proposed 
modi lie at 10ns were lirmled to areas inhabited by Europeans. Of mleiesl to rhe 
colonial authonties as far as the comrnunicabon infrastructure was concerned was 
the linking of important points throughout the territory. This concern led to. amongst 
other things, tiie launching in the early 1400s of major project* such as road building 
and especially the Porto-Novo- Sakcic railway project. This laner was completed in 
t u 07, OUier major projects in the low ti included die extension of a hospital (around 
the end of the nineteenth century nhat was 01 igtually constructed for members of the 
colonial armed forces, and the construction of schools. One of the best known of the*e 
schools, the Victor Ballot Senior Piunory School, was completed and inaugurated in 
191 J. Furthermore, a number of administrative facilities were added in the old stock 
of colonial government buildings in the city. 

Cote cT I voire 
Grand Bassam 

The French were piescnt in Cole d'lvorrc long before the tcrrirory becarne a Fiench 
colony. The first treaty between the French and local authorities in the territory w as 
signed rn 1824. The treaty effectively transferred conUol of Grand Bassam to the 
Fiench. The ink on the ucaty papers was hardly dried when the French nuwed to 
construct a wooden fort Fort Nemours, on the tumid Bassam Ri\er. Following 
this, the French established a military 1 posi in the area. An important objective of 
the treaty and the military post was to prevent the English from establishing rrade 
and other iclalious with gioups m the region. The ucaty notwithstanding, the French 
population in the area giew very slowly. The major reason for this slow giowdi had 
to do with the high incidence of yellow fever, w hich was a leading cause of death 
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amongsl Europeans m the region. In this respect if t* worth noting thai a yellow fever 
■ >i ! ■ ■■ .1 occurred in Grand Bassam m March IX°9. 

The earlier treaties between the French and local authorities reived to facilitate 
trances efforts to colonUe the territory. When the territory was effectively colonized 
in 1&&4. Grand Bassam was selected to serve as its administrative capital. This 
decision w-as cucmngenr largely on the fuel Uut die town hooted a feu permanent 
huildmgv and other infrastrvicrurc designed to accouunodatc it*, albeit uiialf 
European population. Mostly because of concerns with the danger posed by the 
incidence of yellow fever mentioned earlier, colonial authorise* were unsatisfied 
wilh Grand Bassam and accordingly fought to find a safer location lo serve us the 
ctdnny * administrative capital In 18X7, the she whereupon sits present -day Abidjan. 
*)inc 40km MM of Grand i was proposed to serve as the location of the 

colony * administrative capital The identification of the new site did result in the 
umnerfiJlc tenmnation of colonial government urban development work in Grand 
Has vim In Tact in lX°u\ tliree years after Abidjan was ; > : . as the new capital 
of the colonial territory, the first urban development plan (Plan d'miplonlati on de 
b capitale de la colonic de Cote d'hotrcl for Grand Bas*am was completed by the 
Topographic Service of the French Army Corp* of Engineer* (Service topogiuphiuuc 
du Gcmc \Ulituirc} The pro|ect was financed with funds Horn the colonial budget 
under the auspices of the governor of the colony. 

Blngerville 

Up until 1900. Bingcrville was known as Adjanvc-Sajilcv- It w as renamed Bingcrville 
in 1^00 in honour of the first governor nl the colony* The importance of Bingcrville 
resides in ibe fact that it was selected to serve as the colonial capital of C6tc d'Jvoirc 
alter the decision was reached to relocate the capital from Grand Bassam, w hich had 
become unsafe due to the frequent outbreak* of yellow fever. Initially. Abidjan was 
pioposed to serve as the new capital. However Abidjan was later rejected in favour of 
Adjamc-Sanley. later renamed Bingcrville, which w as located at an altitude of about 

70m above sea level Bincerville s high elevation meant that it was Jess susceptible lo 
discuses such as yellow feter Another advantage associated with Bingcmllc relates 
hi the fact it was closer titan Abidjan to Grand Busaam from where the capital was 
being transferred Based on especially lhe*c two factors, that is. its elevation and 
proximity to Grand Bassum, General Capcst, at that time Lieutenant Governor of 
the Colony of the Cole d'lvuiic. wrote a teller dated 20 June W>9 and addressed 
Ui the Minister of the Colonies, rccon unending thai the transfer be elfectualed. The 
Minister wasicd no time in approving the transfer and m the same year, 1899. a plan. 

Plan d' implantation deb vilkdc Bingcrville (ex* Adjamc-Sontcy)*, for theciry was 
eompLeted 
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Odienne 

ThU town constitute* yet another important urban development project of ihc French 
colonial authorities in Cote d'Jvuirc, tn JtfyS these authorities had established a 
military post in the general region of Odienne. The site upon which Odienne sits, is 
to the north of this pan. The site selected for development particularly because 
h couimonds j magnificent view of the *uriounding areas. En this rcgarvL it is worth 
noting thai Odienne siu atop a hill with altitude of 437m. The actual development, 
particularly as regard* the provision of urban infrastructure, doited in t°IHi. w hen the 
first residential property and a feu adminisUauve building* were cousuucied 

It w*= however, not until 191 1 that Odienne *s first colonial civil administrator. 
Commandant Piichot. proposed a spatial dev elopment plan fur roust of tlie uwvii. Tlie 
plan, entitled Prcmici plaud^ligrmiailct dc JntUscmcn! d une ville nuiycruic\ was 
drawn and implemented under the auspice* of Coinmantlant Piichot. Jt was financed 
with funds from the colonial ten: it on \ own budget Tbe entire mwn of Odienne al 
the time comprUed ten newborn booth grouped around the towns mosque and nuin 
maiicl. Tlie town was divided into two main sections. The one contained traditional 
buildings, which were inhabited by member* uf the indigenous population, while 
the other contained unit* of so-called modern building material*. This Utter section 
contained the residential units of die resident European population as well as colonial 
government i . ^ - 

Regie Abidjan 

Designed in 1923 In bouse mutibcisofthc worUuree that constructed one of colonial 
Cote d' J \ uire\ main railway*. this project rampagues des chanlici* de chemin 
dc fcr. u dccn>ed important for the purpose of the discussion in this book. This is 
particularly because of the project'* far reaching spatial and physical development 
implications. 

Tlw railway project** 1 execution depended largely on the forced labour of 
the member* of the local population as well as natives of neighbouring colonial 
territories Initially, the workers were left to their own dev ices as far as housine was 
concerned. However, adverse weather conditions* particularly very cold night-time 
Icmpcraluics. resulted in the death of several worker*. Tu*tem mis tide, the colonial 
autl>orities decided in favour of constructing a w oilers' camp to house employees of 
Ihc railway construction project. Tbe units were of dilTerenr *i/e* and quality. These 
and otlver features of the units differed based on the lani and statu* of their occupant*. 
Similarly, the units were grouped to ensun* mat employees of different ranks within 
roe organisation's hierarchy did nol live in the same section. Accordingly, some 
section* were designed to house exclusively labourer* while other* were designed 
to house team headmen, foremen* and supervisors. The units designed to house 
labourer* measured 6 5m * 5.5m (ouMo-non and had a small vent between the wall 
plate and the roof However, aparr from the fact mat the units were constructed of 
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relatively, durable materials, no provision was made Un healme despite the expiessed 
Loikvni ■■ i :. cold rughi-rimc icmpciafurcs. As a result the woricrs enrmnued in 
uinTci, although nut as much as was the ease when they liouscd ilicinsclvcv during 
the cold nighu c hanii: icrutic of the Sudarto^uirtcon climate 

AH told the camp contained 30 unit* distributed on a surface area of JOha. The 
density or average uuinbcr of resident* per hectare *ai 3.5. The flours and walls 
were of earth The conununal kitchen and unlet facilities were detached and Located j 
considerable distance avvaj from the residential unit*. Furthermore, the unit* lacked 
basic utility service*, including electricity. 

Abidjan 

Following World War II, Abidjan assumed a moie importani role wirhm the political 
economy of the colonial territory of Cote d'lvotre as well as thai of neighbour! ng 
landlocked territories such as Upper Volta mow Burkina FasoK This role was 
acccntualcd hy the creation of the seaport, which had been planned and awaited 
during the preceding 40 years. 

The elevation of the Abidjan'* status to thai of the territory's political and 
economic capital necessitated a lot of urban and spatial planning activities- Paramount 
amongst these activities was the drawing up in W of an urban management and 
eviension plan (Projct d^amenagemem ei dYucnsron de la eapitale ccoaouiujuc el 
administrative de Cote d lvoirel. The plan comprised three components. The first 
was the urban master plan, which was drawn to a scale of 1:10.000. The second 
constituted the urban management plan, which wa> drawn to a scale of 1-5.000. The 
i. i : component was a document containing a description of. and rules governing, 
physical development activities in the city. 

The plan, amongst other things, divided the cit> into four distinct parts or /ones 
as follows industrial /one, commercial and adnumsUuuve /c*ne t residential /one and 
rescr\ed /one. The rndusrrial /one comprised separate sections for 

• crafts or artisan activities; 

• small-scale industries, 

• semi-heavy industrial activities; 

• heavy industrial activ ities, and 

• wood and related industrial aetiv itics. 

The conmicrcial and administrative zone comprised two main districts, namely the 
administrative and commercial districts. The residential /one comprised sri districts, 
respectively containing single and mulli- family housing uniK low density single- 
family housing units, multr-family housing* mixed housing, light industrial activities, 
and native residential housing. The reserved /one was largely an undeveloped stretch 
of w noded land al the outskirts of the city. 
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Cite Foulon 

Thisprojecr wu designed j* a LowMtictunc housing community habitat 
tetmtmlflB tfn>ii/* ; )< Developed in 1950, it fldnHlWl good example of the km - 
bcCJDC housing project* that wen: de* eloped by French colonial authorities in sub- 
Saharori Africa, The CiuS Foulon project comprised two parallel rows or Jiousing 
uniu separated by an island of trees and flowers. The project ■> designed to house 
both single individual* and families. The units destmed for individuals measured 
approximately 7m ; . while those designed to house families were about 20m 1 . Units 
in this latter category were provided with a veranda apiece. Basic facilities such 
as lulchcn and latrine were detached and shared by multiple households while 
the density" was extremely high* In this regard there were 2o building* for single 
individuals and 26 building,* for families - that is. a total of 52 buildings located on 
a piece of land w ith an area of approximately I.SJu- Thuv on avcrugc* there were 
about 50 housing units per hectare containing j population of about 200 person*. 

Azope 

The desire on the pan of French colonial authorities to transform human settlements 
in Africa into mini versions of communities in France found expression not only 
in whan centres but also in rural enclaves. Designed in l°v A/ope stands out 
in this regard particularly because it was a pilot 'model village' project under the 
title. "Plan de lotisscmcnt dc villages pilule*, modernisation de ) habitat rural*. As 
the title suggests, the model village projeet was pan of the larger French plan to 
'civiliic or modernize* African*. The project was therefore designed to introduce 
not only modem huildidg techniques, materials and housing standards 

but also Western concepts of spatial and em imnmcntal design. In this connection, 
the 'model village* plan included subdivisions, subdivision regulations, a system of 
well-aligned succU, public mir^trucUire such as potable w ater fountains, schools 
markets, health centres, town hall, and post and Iclcconuiuinication facilities. The 
project was designed by the Topographic Service of the Colonial Department of 
Public Works The 'model tillage' projects were supposed to be financed with 
fund* from several public source* including, but not limited to. the local housing 
lorpoiatiuns* the Credit de la Cote d'lvnirc, and commercial and oilier banks 

It is important to note thai A^ope constituted only one of about fifteen planned 
village projects that weie developed in C6te d'Jvoirc by French colonial authorities. 
The following hve of these projects %land out and are worth mentioning here. 

* the I ■■ . ; . i ■ I 'i . i ■ ■ project which essentially entailed the construction of 
permanent i evidential structuro: 

■ the Ou*rou project, which consrituted the cocistruclion of housing units of 
bricks; 

* the Dougbafra, a project designed to rebuild a \ illagc destroyed by fire; 
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• the Abongoua* ivhich emailed ihc constr ucfion of low -income housing; 

• die Yamoussoukro piojccL which entailed the design of a subdivision plan lor 
3,000 inliahilanU. 

The Azopc project, a* well as the other 'modem village 1 projects Hut were 
completed by the French colonial authorities, suffered from several problems These 
piuhlcrtis included, but were not limited to, the fuel Out they iveru: i J ) run a IToi liable 
by members of Uie target pttpulauoru (2) noi adapted to die conditions and needs 
of the villagers, and <3| not adapted to the natural environment. Additionally, the 
projects experienced many problems relating to cost recovery. 

Yamoussoukro 

Developed in t u 54. Yamoussoukro was one of the many 'modem village 1 project* 
executed by the I reneh i-oIimulaumoritieiinCoied'Koiw.TlivA . i . .. ■ . v. ■ f- ^ 
was unique particularly because iu conception and realiAilion were influenced by a 
member of the indigenous population and name of Yaiivoussuukro, Mr Houphouet* 
Buigny. who was at the tunc a minuter in the colonial government. The tillage 
was designed to serve as a camp for coflec and cocoa planters Uvmiruiiioit J un 
iroitiruH wftngv pour pitinh un *rV iuA ti oV . m 1. The local housing corporation. 
Societc Lmmobih£iv ei d'Hahilal dcCotcd'huirclSJHrh. played an important role 
m this project It is iniportant to note that SIHCf became imerested in construction 
and cognate projects as from 1452. However, this interest was not matched by 
the availability of the funds necessary for financing such projects*. To be sure, the 
financing of the Yamumsouktu project would not have been possible without Uie 
parucipulion of the then newly created African Kural Housing Association lSociel£ 
de L Habitat Rurul Afncain) and the real property insurance company. TUrbaine et 
la Seme, which made available 50 million LTA francs for the purpose of funding the 
piojeel 

lite Yamoussoukro project which was located along the Abidjan- BdwH highway, 
comprised 625 lots. Initially; it contained, amongst other things, a commercial zone, 
a fuel station, a patiing lot* and an area of six hectare* reserved for the construction 
of a market. 

Guinea 

The orison J'vfrv of most early European contacts with territories on the coast of 
ft ■ ■ i Africa w as commerce. I Ins w as the cose w iih the territory w Inch later became 
liumea Prior Ui the nineteenth century; the KaJoum peninsula and tiie u lands of Los 
m piescnl-day Guinea served as venues for the exchange of African goods, including 
human cargo, bound for Europe and tlw Americas. In addition, these two locale* 
served as a refuge for sea pirates, slave traders and European commercial ships. 
Later, the locales beeamc the meeting points for people involved in illicit business 
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along the West Atrttan coast. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the juj 
had become the home *'i j number of legitimate commercial companies. The area 
heeanie tnoie prominent as a Louuncrcial \enue j. time went on and by 18n5 almost 
alJ ships passing through the coasr of Wm Africa made a stop over at the Los islands. 
European expeditions into the hi nlcrland region off these islands, especially ihe area 
adjoining the Kalouin peninsula, did mil occur until 1885. Al Ihe time the largest 
human settlement in Ihe region was DubtcLa 

Conakry 

Europeans had more than a pawng intcrvsr in the mentioned islands and peninsula* 
The) were inictcsrcd in the outright possession of Uie region a* a whole* Accordingly 
they embarked on it couth tn attain their objective in thU connection by all means 
necessary In 1887. the French succeeded in gaining total control ovei Kaloum. Two 
y earn were to elapse, however, before they initiated any development activities in the 
region. The first of these activities particularly construction, look place on Tumho 
Island. French occupation of Uie territory wluchlatei became Guinea began in 1 8H9_ 
At the tune. Tombo Island, which was home to 300 residents in 1885. comprised 
two villager nanvely Conakry and Boulbinvi French colonial authorities designated 
Conakry, which at the lime had at most id buildings, as the chief administrative 
and commercial centre for the territory soon alter they gained control of Uie island. 
The six-year period mat followed this decision witnessed a tluny of construction 
and other development activities on Uie island. The orthogonal shape of the island 
acted as a constraint on these activities. To maximize utility of the limited space, 
developers arranged the buildings m small squares. The plan of this unplanned 
community looked like a chessboard. Access roads were terribly narrow, thereby 
inhibiting movement tluoughout the island* 

To remedy ihe situation, colonial authorities drew up a plan, the firsi urban master 
development plan for Conakry iPramer plan d' implantation de Conakry ! in IH95. 
Hie plan made provision for wider streets and boulevards generously lined with 
row* of trees that provided badly needed shade in the daytime when heat from Ihe 
tropical sun is al its peak. Consiruction work on most of the adminisirum e units 
and other pubhc uiftusUucture in Ihe town was begun in 1895. The fust phase of 
work on the Conakry-Niger road was also begun in the same year. The period 
between 1895 and 1910 marked rhc intensification of development activities in 
the city both by private and public entities. En 1900. work started on the railway 
ill..' Conakry to the River Niger. By the Jme had readied Ktndia and in 
1910. it had been extended to Koumiscou on the Niger. Woik on the seaport was 
also completed in 1910. The completion of these two projects constituted a mixed 
hlessing Paraduucully. lite railway effectively disconnected the southern part of 
the island from ib northern end. which thenceforth depeivded almost exclusively on 
maritime and other activities associated with the seaport. Efforts aimed at developing 
the i . .. ■ public infrastructure, especially the communication network, were in 
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progress simultaneously with some of the activities aforementioned- Heic, attention 
u drawn lo I W3, the v e ji m w hich live first aqueduct was cnrnlructccl and the first 
telephone and telegraph lines wac installed in tlic town 

In l°04 h the islands of Loa, which until thai wac undei the control of the English, 
became part of the urban area of Conakry, A notable feature of the built environment 
of Conakry, especially during the years following J*J JC1, was the architectural siy le 
ussumcd by ihe building*. The style known as *casa'. drcw h its inspiration from 
oriental architecture and remains a distinct characteristic of human settlements in the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

It wasnol until the end of World War U that colonial authorities uudaiooL a number 
of ■ ■ ■ ■ i major urban tk\ clopment projects ui and around Conakry. One such project 
imolvcd i ■ i .■ stabilized soil to construct low-income housing units for members of 
the indieenouinopubtionrOf^rationsdhabitatcn terreitabtliseepour Ics Africains'K 
The Guinea Housing .Authority (SoesHe Immobilize do Guince - SIGi undertook 
this project The stabilization entailed Ihe addition of HOig of tanenc and limestone 
to a cubic metre of soil. The material was then compacted to mould blocks used in 
constructing the housing units. Bricks usctl for flooring wac also of stabilized soiL En 
tin- caw ihe hocks wac made tium an aggregate consisting of t Ottkg of ccman added 
ut a cubic metre of earth This struicgy resulted tu enormous cost-saving as the total 
cost of producing a two-room housing unit was only 145,000 CFA francs or 4 4 700 CFA 
francs per square invite This translated into savings over com enCional materials of 50 
percent for ilv walls and 20 per eait for the unit as a wJiok. 

In l°5fc SRi completed the plan for a major pmjccl Ui puivide temporary bousing 
tfor an estimated period of three years) to residents of a neighbourhood that was 
made unsafe for habitation b> Hoods. Although the protect entitled Operations 
de rvstructuration d*un quartia insaluhrc du ccntre-viMe'* was never realised, its 
ambitious plan descries moru than a passing obsenalion. According to live plan, 
the project was designed lo construct 300 housing units to accommodate residents 
evicted from the unsafe neighbourhood for a period of three years. Each unit was 
comprised of one loom of 3m N 3m and a veranda of the same size. Facilities such 
as loilets and bathrooms wac shared in the following order 4 toilets and A showers 
for every 25 housing units. 

One of the last projects with spatial implications uivdcrtakcn by colonial authorities 
m Guinea was the draw ing up of a matter plan for a new town (*0 cation dune villc 
nnuvellc suite a b construction dune usaned'olumine 1 ) located some 155 km from 
Conakry. The project was designed to respond to live housing demand genciaied b> 
what was at the time a newly constructed aluminium factory. Although Ihe new town 
w as located at a considerable distance fiom the heart of Conakry. >t soon became tlie 
administrative and political capital for the legion. The town, which was located on 
j plateau, was original)) 1 designed lo acconunodate 25,000 inhabitanu. A generous 
allowance was made for streets, green areas and public facilities. An important and 
unique feature of ihe plan is ihe fact thai H included four quadrants {numbered Units 
1 to IV) and a downtown area Ufittov w/ui located literally at the heart of ihe town 
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Mali 
Bamako 

BtflltOlllUMy a military base established by the French colonial authorities tin 
the banks of the River Niger in I884 k If was from thU base ilui the French organized 
ami launched the military missions that were necessary for conquering the territory. 
The Tint major project wiih spatial and physical development implication* for 
Bamako was the druwing up in J uf a plan for a new *ysicm of streets Ui replace 
the acccs4 roads that bad developed spontaneously prior to that lime. Later on. the 
colonial authorities crafted a system for distributing land through concessions. In 
IJW5 the governor of llie territory^ Governor Trcntmion. proposed the relocation of 
govcnuiicm and military administrative facilities to Bamako These facilities were in 
be located at Kau. a plateau at me highest elevation in the area. Tne site was actually 
a few kilometres from the Bamako city centre in the direction of Kayes City, It was 
nor until 1903 that tlieplan foi the proposed complex rPland'une cite admimsUulivc 
mi quartici de Bamako 1 ) was completed. The plan, which was drawn up by the 
Topographic Scrv ice of the French Military Engineering Carps- w iih funds from the 
colony's budget was unique in two unpoitant ways. First it was. at least at the time, 
the only colonial government administrative complcv Uul KM geographically fai- 
remnved from the city uf which it wo* a part. Second, the complex was desigued 
alone the line* of ancient acropolises. A single road tlanked by gov eminent buildings 
led in and out of the complex, Tlie governor's mansion constituted the terminus for 
said road and served as the focal point uf die coniplcs- 

Prtnr to the completion of the aforementioned plaru the French colonial authorities 
bad implemented other projects with spatial and physical development implications 
for Bamako and the surrounding region. Two of these projects wan ant some attention 
berc. One constituted the creation of a village for freed slaves | village Jtr Jtfttrti') 
in ItNtv This village was located along rhc Kayes- Bamako railway and eould be 
considered an urban management sclveme as it was designed to contain members 
of the growing inunigrant African population in Kayes and Bamako. The other 
comprised the cunsiruetiou of an identical v illage in Bamako* 

The village comprised four large squares that were separated by wide streeU tlanked 
by banana trees and cassava plants. Each square contained 24 circular bousing units, 
each of which had an interior diameter **l 5m and a height of 2.5m* The walls of these 
unit* were of mud and plastered w ith white sand A wall of burnt brick* enclosed 
each of the four squares and access into the v illage w as possible through only three 
gales. Units were assigned to residents according to gender and age without any 
regard to marital itarus The movement of residents w as strictly controlled and no 
one was permined to leave m etner the eamp ar night Four headmen (one for each 
square) maintained order in the camp. Trius, by constructing these so-called 'villages 
of freed slaves', the colonial authorities not only ensured the exclusion of members 
of the native population from the cities, but also assured the availability of a steady 
supply of the unskilled labour necessary foi urban functioning al close in no cost 
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A* imflhl military post Bamako t*a*only one of NW which the French had 
established between the Ri\ er Senega) and Rivei Niger. The other posi* loier become 
transit point* while Bamako verved a* die tennrnu* when rlie railway hiding the 
two river* wa* completed. (Bamako wa* the final stop on the rail line until the line 
was c&tci>dcd into Koulikoro. where ll>e Rivei Niger become* navigable*) In 1906. 
Bamako wa* designated the capital of French Sudan (nri i - Mali* Prior 1o Uul 
time, the capital or the territory wa* located tn Kuves Soon after Bamako become 
the capital it* *lalu* increased ucmcndou*J>. The cil> had become not only an 
important administrative centre but also a dominant commercial city in the territory, 
Mo*1 of the commercial dcvclopmcnr took place along the river near two important 
landmarks the railway station ond the old fort. A* wa* me case in other colonial 
adnunulrativc centre*, the colonial authorities, carried out a number of project* 
with *palial and phy*ical development implication*. Noteworthy in this regard is 
die construction of the follow ing facilruc*. a colonial government *Uliou on the 
Kouloubu Hill overlooking the rest of the city, a hospital the governor'* man*mn. and 
residential unit* for colonial civil servants* Later in NN, the colonial government 
began developing mb-division plan* for the city. especially the area surrounding the 
gm eminent station. These plan* were designed to control the nature, direction, rate 
and liming of growth throughout the city 

Mauritania 

European* had been present in the territory which came to be known a* Mauritania 
since the loiter port of the nineteenth century. Initially, European evplorer* had mode 
contact wtih icsidcub of the ancient town of KMt It wo*, howev er, not until the curly 
pan of the twentieth century - in 1Q03. to be more preci*e - thai they decided to 
manifest their prc*enee by establishing a trading outpo*i in the tvgron* The outpo*! 
wo* located at Trar/a. The establishment of the outpost wa* followed immediately 
Willi the construction of a fon in tJie same general area. 

Apart fiom K*ar. the territory comprised mostly small v illage** Thus, urbanization 
wa* unknown throughout the territory until the creation of Nouakchott tow ard* the 
end of the colonial era. Nouakchott was designed to mN die territory's capital ll 
unoteworth) ttial on 2-1 July l u 57, when NouakeJion wa* designated a* the capital of 
what wa* to become the mdependent country of Mauritania, it had nothing in the way 
of man-made structure*-* In *elecling the *ite fot the new capital city, care Ha* token 
Ui eruure thai it *ervcd to unite lutiier rlun pnbnve the enure country. A number of 
specific focitn* were considered CJne of these fuclor* wa* political in nature. In this 
i ■ . i 1 ! the capital of the territory had to be located neither too close to the south nor 
too cloie to the north Locating it fuithcr south would hove infuriated the Moure*, 
while locating it further to rhc north would hove angered the Blacks, who wore haucd 
largely in the southern pan of the ternUiry. Another factor thai wa* considered had 
territorial administrative implication* In tin* connection elToit* were made U> ensure 
that tlie capital of the territory wo* a* close a* possible to Dakar. Senegal the seat of 
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the government of the Federation of Fi cneh West Africa of which Mauritania « ^ 4 
part Addiliunally, the choice of the aire was contingent upon its location on the cuasl* 
hence accessibility lo rite ouUidc world. 

The decision to designate Nouakchott as the capital flowed growth in some of 
the tcrritoi \'a older human settlements such ad Rosso and Nouacthibou lib-en* Port 
Enamel Apan from it* locution. Nouakchott nrutcd ideal a* the territory s capital 
because of its favourable geographic conditions, geology. littoral cUinare and 
weather. The initial development of the city was financed with funds from the French 
Cooperation and Assistance Fund iFond* d'Aidc el de Cooperation Francais). 

Otic of the earliest project* with far-reaching spatial and physical development 
unpliL-auoiu undertaken by the French colonial authorities in U aunlania was imiialed 
in 1954. Under the auspices of the Federal Oflke of Housing (Bureau .: : n. 
du Son ice Federal de lllabitatl. and with a loan of 77 million CFA francs from 
the French Overseas Central Funds | Cause Centiulc de la France d'Oulrc-mcr). a 
plan was crafted U\ develop a number of low-income housing units rPlans types dc 
logcmcnts cconomicjucs) The project included four main categories of housing, 
coded thus: ML M2, MJ and M4* Units in the Ml category measured 30nv and co^t 
135.000 CFA francs each, while those in the \12 category had an area of 4n Snr and 
cost IK 5, 000 CFA francs each. The units ut the M3 category 1 measured ftlnr and 
cost 200.000 CFA francs and those in lite MA category had on area of *>lnr and cost 
360.000 CFA francs each. 

Once the decision to devvlop Nouakchott as the capital of the colonial ternloiy 
of Mauritania had been reached, the attention of colonial authorities was turned 
to crafting a suitable urban development plan for the city. The French colonial 
government decree of 1& June 1 Q 46 established the modalities, guidelines and 
conditions for drawing up such plans. According to the Committee on Urban Harming 
and Housing, urban developmcnl master plans, which were required especially for 
colonial capital cities, wen: supposed to spell out guidelines and rules for developing 
urban land as well as map out the necessary network of urban infrastructure. The 
LimVi^of K August L u 4n further specified the various elements that must be uuluded 
in each uihan master development plan \plutr dttvtteuri. Ptofiiment amoug%1 these 
elements were the follow ing: 

* a feasibility report: 

* a regional masier dctclopmcnl plan drawn to a scale of 1:20,1100. 

* a comprehensive physical devvlopmeni plan drawn to a scale of I :50,IH)(L 

* on implementation plan: and 

* a land-use plan showing public infrastructure and services. 

Several uihan master development plan* were proposed fur uV city of Nouakchott 
in the l**MK. Governor Mauragucs proposed the first *uch plan in l*J57. This plan 
neither benefited from the serv ices of a trained urban architect not took mto account 
prevailing local conditions Cognizant of the deficient ie* of tins first plan, the Dtrectoi 
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of Public Works for the colonial territory at the lime, Hirsch. proposed a second plan. 
While efforts were made lo adapt ihu second plan to Ihe physical env uunmcnt. the 
pUn tacked a IcH hy way of detail. This rendered rinplemcmarion rather difficult 
In May 1957 >el another plan was proposed The architect of this plan was Cerutti 
Mjml. wl>o was the official aichitcct of the government of French West Africa based 
in Dak a: jt]jil, while more derailed, a as iievcimde** ir.*.p:al li> the earlier 

plans produced hy Governor Mauragucs and M. Hunch respectively, Lamvilk\ au 
architect al ihe Colonial Government Central Oflke of Public Works and Planning 
in Dakar, proposed a fourth plan fot ihe eily. On 4 July 1957. the General Assembly 
of the colonial territory favourably evaluated and recommended a lew modifrcaboru 
nt rhe plan. After the modifications were elVecluated. Uic plan was adopted on 1 1 
June 1958. Prior to that Gerard Jacquci. Minister of French Overseas Territories 
had visited Nouakchott on 5 March 1958 to bunch the urban development project 
as well as lay Ihe proposed city's foundation stone. In March 1959 Iwu architects. 
Leconlc and Lafon, were assigned the responsibility of updating the Lamville plan 
The updating entailed modifying the road and street network, and creatine additional 

Niger 

ftnat was later in become Ihe French colonial territory of Niger was initially a 
military post established by a French government decree of 18 December 1904. The 
administrative capital of the new territory was located in Niamey while Zindcr was 
designated as Ihe military Iveadctuanets The decision to assign imnortaru roles within 
ihc colonial government to these two towns had far*icaching spatial and physical 
development implications;. For example, the elevation of ihe status of Niamey 
especially: which until then was nothing more than a village, correspondingly 
lowered the status as well as stifled the growth of Tahoua. which was one of the few 
wcll-csiahluhcd and populated human wiilcmcnis in the region. For mainly strategic 
reasons, ihe adminisU alive capital of the territory was transferred from Niamey lo 
Zindcron 1 January 191 L On 26 December 1926. the colonial authorities decided lo 
return the administrative capital to Niamey, where it remained throughout the colonial 
epoch and beyond. A* was the eomnvon practice, colonial authorities concentrated 
their urban development elVoiu on Ihe administrative capital Thus, Niamey was the 
primal v beneficiary of such effort* on the part of French colonial unSan planners and 
admmrsuaUirs. 

Niamey 

One of the first actions taken by colonial authorities to promote the growth and 
development of Niamey was the non-taxation of the town's residents. Other actions, 
including the construction of a large market government buildings and public 
infrastructure, soon followed Perhaps more noteworthy u the fact that the colonial 
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authorities actively discouraged the growth of othei human settlements in the region 
a* they stmcd to accelerate the pace of N)amc>*s dcvvlopuscnt Foi instance, they 
instituted a market L\ on all transactions in marLcu in the legion except those within 
the Niamey city limits. 

Before the end of the colonial era, colonial urban planners had diawn up two 
urban plan* for Niamey* The first of these plana u completed in 191)5 i . 
fallowing the designation of Niger as a military territory. The plan was dc*igucd 
to. titter aha. extend the city, which al the time was no mote than a vllbgc< The 
extension was envisaged to promote growth in the areas alone the River Niger. 
The second pbn was compleied over thirty yeats latet in 1937. ! i. ■ plan entitled, 
Lihan I i .1 i Plan for the City of Niamey, Capital of the TeftiUuy of Niger* 

iTIan damcnagement de la ville de Niamey. chef-heu du letritoiic du Niger'), wu 
rcbtivcly mote ebboiate than iu predecessor, h covered a superficial area of 617 
hectare* arid supubtcd conditions and specific geographic locations foi the follow ing 
developments iSiuou a nr.. 1989: 154): 

* a European district (rfrfa ettntpvenntL comprising 80 parcels of 3. 4. 5 and fi 
lou each: 

* a 'native* dtsincl with- utM^-tu-i. separated from the European disiricl hy a 
green bell measuring 350 metres wide, and comprising oUO Iocs (for the first 
phase only I of four parcels each, and 28 lots set aside for the construction of 
stoic* serving the native population, 

* a commercial and administrative district located in the European areaofthe city, 
and bordered by the green belt The district computed 44 [ou of which 32 were 
sel aside for commercial purpose* while 12 w ere allotted to the dcvclopmcni of 
future administrative facilities. 

The plan alsu made provision fur commercial development on fr hectares of land 
ahing the Ri\ei Niger For aesthetic, safety and health reasons the plan required that 
all duelling units in the 'native district* be constructed of permanent materials and 
must he at least 3.50m in height. The plan also requited the enclosure of all dwelling 
onto w iihin a fence id at least 1 .5(lmhigh. 

Anait from the lequirement fin fences, the plan was typical of all French colonial 
urban plans as it suited to reproduce a mini version of European cities hy requiring 
the spatial segicgalion and compaitmcniali/ation of functions. AnotlKr aspect of 
the plan that was in line with colonial urban plans was the spatial separation of 
residential areas by race Yet another typical feature of the plan is the fad that it set 
v ast areas of pi ime. well-situated and aeiated land for exclusive use by the European 
population. Heie, attention must be drawn to tl*c fact thai lite building lots in the 
European district were excessively largo and located on the plateau, which is the 
highest and mo*t \enlilated area of the city. 
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Senegal 

The importance of Senegal in French colonial adventurer in sub-Soharun Afm j 
cannot be overstated A» noied in Chapter 2, Ihe Ficoch were pretenr in Senegal lung 
before they decided to acquire colonial territories in the region. Once the decision in 
favour of colon ialism was reached French colonial authorities found it judicious to 
use Senegal as their base of operation The stain* of Senegal was elevate*! in 1K95 
when its j ■■ . i 1. 1 chy t Dakar, was designated ihe capital ofihe then newly constituted 
Federation of French West Africa (F\VA|. Accordingly, most urban infrastructure 
dcvclopnttnt projects for the Federation were concentrated m Senegal in general 
and Dakar in particular. Before delving mm the details of these projects^ we examine 
French urban development efforts in two of Senegal's historic island cities Gorcc 
and Saint -Louis. 

Goree Island 

This island which was occupied by Ihe Portuguese, and liven the Dutch* became a 
possession of France in ihe sevemeenlli century . In order lo ptolecl the island from 
possible attacks, the French moved speedily to fortify it. At the lime the island was 
barely an outpost Throughout the eighteenth century, several urban design plan* 
were drawn for Ihe island However, none was cter implemented. It was not until 
rive end of the century thai the Ficnch asserted their presence and interest in the 
giowth and development of the island by constructing two forts there One of the 
forts was located at the lower end of the island w hile the other w as situated on the 
cliff. Thereafter, (lie French a ulhon lies canted out a number of urban mfraslructurc 
development projects. By I £42, the island contained* amongst other things, a 
hospital and a church. With the passage of time, the authorities became preoccupied 
with bringing some degree of spatial order to the island In this regard they drew 
up plans designed In re-align the buildings along streets lhat traversed each other 
perpendicularly. The plan revealed a griduun pattern of tuect* The housing units 
were set back at a generous distance from* and facing, the streets. 

Saint-Louis 

The French look over control of the island alter iheHnlish left in 1K17* lldidnof take 
live French authorities long to notice mat the island w as suffering from physical and 
functional obsolescence and therefore required a lot of urban redevelopment work 
This daunting ami arduous task was rcivdcrcd more complicated by the scarcity of 
necessary material* on the island and in sumnuvding areas. Despite tins, ihe French 
embarked on icdcvcloping ihe island. The island's fust official urban development plan 
r Premier plan d'urbanumc pour Frlcdc Saint-Louis* I was completed in 1828. The 
plan, w Inch w as adopted on 23 July of ihe some year, was drawn by the Topographic 
Department of the French Army Corns of Engineers (Serv ice de Topographic do 
Genie Miliuurel and financed with lurid* from rive colonial budget The result* ot the 
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effort* of French authorities were hard to mus. When the urban plan was adopted in 
IS-S. the island had only 200 hnuw:* of permanent material*, particularly bricks. A 
decade later in 1X3X, the island tuJ as nuuiy as 320 such structures. Of these 229 
were storey building 

A second major project with physical and spatial implications on the island was 
the Saint-Louis Realignment and intension Plan rHandcrcaligncrncnt et extension 
duquarticr Poiut-ooiddc lilc Saint-Louis' J The plan, which Mas designed to realign 
the developed aiea as well as develop the undeveloped northern portion of the island, 
was completed m IMV The objective of the project was double- pronged. On the 
one hand. tl was aimed ai facilitating traffic How on the island. The fact that most 
development on the island had occuiied spontaneously significantly hindered the 
free movement of people, goods and services on the island. On the other hand, the 
project wan designed to relieve the developed portion of the island of the piobleni 
of populatum congestion from which tl was already suffering* The extension project 
consisted mainly of sub-dividing the northern tip of the island into building lotv 
The lots were assigned to willing and able inhabitants of the island on condition that 
they would be developed with minimal delay. Failure to embark upon and complete 
approved development project* on any assigned lol resulted in die assignee's rights 
over Ihe kit being automatically revoked The island wimcfascd vel another important 
development with spatial and physical implications on 27 November IM° when 
Governor Baudm announced the creation of a village for freed slaves (Milage *rV 

Vet another unjsoriant urban development project, an estension plan for Saint* 
Louis, was completed in The plan, which underwent a lot of modifications 
during implementation, was essentially designed to sub-divide part of the island into 
building JoU. The need fur the plau was mggered by amongst oilier thiruii tlie fact dun 
the island's population bad grow n significantly ovei the years and building activity in 
many areas had encroached on what was supposed to be the public light of way* In 
this way. the plan was designed to re-establish some spatial order on the island. 

In 1131, the colonial goterruncnU w ith funds from a public work* loan, undertook 
a project to develop 50 housing units for members of the indigenous population 
resident on Hainl-Louis. The units were arranged into clusters separated from each 
other by a distance of 12m and set up in parallel row s. Each unit measured 5m " 4m 
and had a tcianda that was 1.50m in depth. The clusters were arranged to form two 
main groups of homes occupying I wo lots, separated by an access road Out measured 
15m in w idth. 

Dakar 

Dakar, particularly because it was the seal of the government of die Fedeiation 
of French Wesi Africa, was the target of most French colonial goiernmenl urban 
planning activities in sub-Saharan Africa. In 1847. what is presently the city of Dakar 
was a villageofonly 1,000 people, who were mostly fishermen and pcaaanl fanners. It 
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w as after 1 850 dial Ihc first military batracks and religious facilities wcr c constructed 
in the city These facilities Ml largely located between Pbcc de !' lei what i* 
rum the Independence Square (Place Jo 1' independable i and tho port In JK62 a 
French military engineer named Pinct-Lapradc drew the city *d first nuclei plan. The 
plan's main elements were a central boulevard, which bears Ihe engineer * name. 
Evscrts Street (Rue Esscns). Kennel Square (Place Kennel) Protest Square, ami ilie 
Military Circle located at the site piesenily occupied by la Banquc inter nauonalc 
pour TAfrique Occidcnlak iBlAOr. According to the plan, street* were supposed to 
be between 8m and 10m wide. The plan also set aside land for religious purposes, the 
eonsUuctiou of a mar Let and buildings* 

In May l°M t there was an outbreak of a plague epidemic in portions of the 
territory which later became Senegal. Dakar was affected. Colonial authorities, 
concerned with consequences of this plague and similar future situations for the 
city* Hnrupean inhabitants* decided to physically separate the races. Consequently, 
a decree etcating a *uau\c-ucuV district was promulgated on 24 July 1914. A mb- 
divison plan was drawn up for this district, known as Medina, in 1915* The district's 
physical parameters were established by a local decree of 6 November 1916. The plan 
effectively divided up the city into two mam districts, the one (or Europeans and the 
oilier Utt tlie 'natives'. The ph>sical separation of the two districts hH itlistanding. 
both were considered part of the same city. Thus, Medina was subjected to the 
building code and other development regulations thai were in force at me time in 
Dakar The void regulations, because of the plague, w ere lightened and bier applied 
ui other colonial territories. 

By 1931, Dakar boasted a total of 2-1 kin of street network. The streets had a width 
of at least 1 0m, Willi as much as I *> of the 24 km having a width of I0lo20m. Of the 
24km of street nelwoik. 16km were paved in stone while me remaining Sim were 
lancd. Most of the streets were nanked by ruws oftree*. The trees served to shade 
the streets during periods of intensive solar radiation. This account gives the false 
impression that the entire city was well served by a network of streets. In fact, these 
street* were located mostly on the pbicau, w hich was the area of tow n inhabited by 
Eutopcans and in which colonial government ollices were located. 

Discussion and conclusion 

An important hut oft-ignored objective of European colonialism in Africa w as self- 
preservation. J use this term not in the *iricl biological sense imwoting the instinct 
of an animal in pain to attempt lo stop the pain and seek safety. Rather. 1 employ the 
term to refer to the proclivity- to avoid being injured or to try to survive at all costs on 
the part of humans and human institutions. 

Willi Ihis in mind. I inteirogate the French colonial limn and country planning 
activities in West Ah tea lo see how these activities helped the French leali/e their 
colonial objectives. 1 focalize on those activities* that by design or not. helped the 
colonial institution to protect ant! preserve itself, those that helped protect, preserve 
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and promote the Fiend) culture, and finally the activities that colonial authorities 
indulged in a* pan of %lratcgics deigned lo protect and prefer vc themselves* 

Preservation erf the institution of colonialism 

The initial phase of the BMpMM colonial era in Arhca was clwacicti/cd by constant 
■ II ■ . ■ between rival colonial powers and between colonial powers and member* 
of die i i I - l - ■ population. It look nol only the firepower of the military but 
alio the professional jiiJ technical ingenuity of colonial environmental designers, 
including architects and townplanncts. to corujucr and protect thccolonial territories* 
The important role of these professionals manifested itself through the selection of 
aopi opnate sites lot colonial adjiitno.lram e %Utions and designing and constructing 
the forts that protected the conquciedtenitoncs The re local) on of the colonial capital 
of Niger from Niamey to Zindcr and then back to Niamey wan pott of an etTort to 
defend the colonial territory of Nice: from rival European power* Once conquered, 
a lot of spatial strategics were put in place to prolecl and preserve the territories- For 
instance, one reason fot choosing locations al high altitudes (eg* Dakar Abidjan, 
Conakry. Yaounde, Bamako} to serve as the sites foe colonial government stations liad 
to do with the view that such area* command their surtounding>> Thus, such locations 
facilitated accomplishment of the colonial governments task of keening constant 
waieh ovci menihcis of the indigenous population Member* of tins population 
wete usually located at the foot of hills upon which reposed colonial government 
stations* To further facilitate the colonial state's ability to control members of the 
indigenous population, the colonial planners and civil engineers provided wide and 
well-aligned arecis Such streets wete necessary to facilitate the motcmcni of the 
colonial government security operative*. 

The need to pfotect and preserve colonialism occupied an important place on the 
Flench colonial power's priority ladder ev en dunng the twilight of the colonial eiu. 
A conscience thai bi ought logcUwr French colonial auliiocities and teptescnlativcsof 
all territories w ithin her colonial empire was held in Brazzaville in 1944* The meeting 
had as its main purpose deciding the post-w ar futute of the Ftench colonial emmie. 
The final resolution of Uus major conference bays a lot about how hadlv the French 
colonial authorities wanted lo protect and preserve die institution of colonialism. The 
resolution reads thus (quoted in Lewis, 1962: 130): 

The aims of the wotk of colonization w hieh France is pursuing in her colonies 
exclude any idea of autonomy and any possibility of development outside the 
Ftench empire bloc, the attainment of *elf*guvcrnmcnl in Uie colonies ev en in 
the most distant future must be excluded. 

Thus, efforts such as those involving infrastructure development in the colonies 
nam be seen as constituting port of the strategics mat were designed lo ensute the 
survival of colonial ism in tlie Ftench empire 
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Racism or 'preservation of culture?' 

French policymaker? have always warned the rest of humanity to believe thai they 
find raeisi contemptuous This is the caw even when, undci Ihc pjctcu of race* 
neutrality, they fail to acknowledge the problem 's prevalence in French society* What 
is more interesting i* the huaric view thai the French l>picai)y harbour about racism, 
w hich makes the mere mention of the w ord itself 'racist*. This is true today a* it was 
ruck in the colonial era. 

The roots or the Protestant ethic and capitalism* which place much prcnuum on 
capita] accumulation and individual malcnal wealth, arc uaceahle to Fuiopcan culiui e 
Appicviatiiijz this point is of essence particularly because it facilitates understanding 
of the motive* of colonial projects with capitalist overtones, such a* those thaisimcd 
to commodify land in Africa- Assimilation and accumulation as goals of French 
colonialism were meant to transform the colonized into 'Frenchmen'* The primordial 
goal in this regard was, as Jacques Slenu a former French Minister of Colonics, sjid 
during World War II, to bind together through mateiiaJ and moial bonds 4IJ million 
continental Frenchmen and 60 million oversea* White and 'Coloured' Frenchmen 
(Lewis, 1%2». 

Tne strategic* that were adopted in such cultural usurpation efforts were plentiful 
and incorporated into educational, religious, commercial and spatial development 
progranuues. In France the educational, social and military policies of the Third 
Republic Jiad ensured the transformation of France from a countiv of peasanU into 
a nation of Frenchmen by 1914. Concomitant with this development had been the 
accentuation of the role of the inacasingly centralized French state and its capital 
ParU. in the country "* politico-economic life. 

En French colonial Africa, school children weie compelled to recite the same 
IMBM their counteiparu in Pans. Lines such as 'Our ancestors had blue eyes and 
blond hair .>.* despite their undisguised absurdit>, were commonplace. For French 
colonial authorities, such lines were anything but absurd as Jong as they helped to keep 
French culture and tbc French identity alive Hardly any effort was *narcd 10 crcale 
a class of Afneans w ho could function as Frenchmen. Efforts 10 this connection led 
French colonial authorities to confer French citizenship on literate African residents 
of the early Senegalese cities of Saint-Louis, Gorec. Rufuuiuc and Dakar ittuuets. 
1982). 

Apart from conferring citizenship on the 'assimilated 1 African elite of Ficnch 
colonies, die policy permitted tbe colonies to be represented in die French Naiional 
Aucmblv. Thus, based on available evidence, there is hardly any reason to believe 
trial French colonial policy was driven b> racism, that is. dUcrunuiatiom haUed 01 
dislike of a people because of the colour of their skin. It is true thai efloru to usurp 
indigenous culture in colonial Africa possess the hallmarks of racism; however, we 
cannot ignore the fact that central authorities in Paris have also spared no effort nt 
assimilating' French people in the provinces a move that has historically mfuriaied 
French traditioualists and progressivists. 
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Preservation of French culture 

The need 10 preserve, maintain jiuI promote French culruic with the concomitant 
li\ ing standards meant that only those w ho had gained adequate mavtcry or and u ere 
prepared in maintain Uicsc standards were allowed in 'Ewopean-GnJV district** This 
I ; - ■ the picscncc in eaily European settlements such j» Rufisqoc. Uorec, Sainl- 
Louii and Dakar, of literate middle-class Africans* In contrail. so-called civilized 
and cultured 1 Africans in British colonial Freetown, who had served of were serving 
a* colonial auxiliaries were excluded fiom HilJ Station, thai town's exclusive 
European residential district {Gocrg. The need 1o preserve a 'pure French 

culture' wib also al live rool of policies that located Africans in areas tawenvoved 
from European quaitcr* and outlawed a-mcing and diummim! in urban centre* in 
Brazzaville i Martin, 1995} and Abidjan (Frcund. 2001 1. It is theicfoic quite likely 
that what found expression in the built environment of French colonial Africa as 
racial spatial segregation 1 was an unintended consequence of policies designed to 
promote French Irving standards and cultural value* amongst urban dw ellcrs. 

The promotion and preservation of French culture and living standards is also 
very likely at the root of policies that supplanted African urban design structures with 
Fiench varieties. Thiuughuut francophone Africa one sec* urban design structures 
that bear a striking resemblance to Haussmann t design for Pari** Efforts to promote 
French buildmg pi juices and maierials on die continent should also be appreciated 
from this perspective 

Se I f - p r ese rvati on 

Efforts on die part of colonial officials to protect themselves from danger led to the 
enacUnent of a multitude of policies that left their mark on the built ciiviuuuneia 
lncluded ui rhu fold are buildmg codes that prescribed non- or less- combustible 
building materials for all buildings in urban areas* particularly the 'European 
districts'. This category also includes the flurry of spatial policies thai were enacted 
throughout colonial Africa subsequent to Or Ronald Ross's 18°°. 1900 studies, which 
incriminated the anopheles mosquito \Anophtrtw yumhmt Anophdts riouuritO 
as the vector of malaria Physical separation of Europeans from Africans was 
prescribed as a 'prophylaxis* against the deadly disease. Prior to Ross * revelation* 
racial cohabitarion was not uncommon in French colonial Africa. However, soon 
after the revelation, *uch living arrangements were discontinued. To the cxicnt rlut 
very little was known about the transmission and prevention of malaria, it is safe 
to attribute the apparent sccrcuaiionisi policies of French colonial authorities ro a 
need to protect their lives and those of other Europeans in the colonics. It was also 
believed that mosquitoes had a low survival rate at high altitudes. This constitutes 
a plausible explanation for the tendency on Uie part of French and uthcr colonial 
authorities to locate colonial administrative offices and European residential districts 
on plateaus al high altitudes. Although in this instance Uie line between doing so as 
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a survival strategy a* opposed to a strategy to preserve French culture is severely 
blurred. Christopher Winter b ( l°K2: Ml ) leiuis credence Hi this assertion when lie 
characterizes tlic choice of loeauons for colonial capital* in IraneophorH* Africa m 
the following term*; 

In Bamako many governmental buildings and the villa* of a large portion of 
its officers WIV in KjiuJoukt j cliff high abotc the African i _ _- ■ . - . - . i - 
Similarly tu Dakar* Ahtd)an. Libreville, ami Brazzaville. French residents took 
the higher land as then quartet and called h the Plateau* Did the name alone 
confer tonic protection? Niamey had a Plateau, but no plateau. 

The line tfl further blurred when one acknow ledges tbe fact liui French colonialism 
also had as an impnrtu m objective, thai of ddvcmstng France s might and grandeur 
Therefore, il is also possible that selecting location* at high altitude* w as designed 
not as a strategy to prevent disease but as a strategy to affirm the supicmacy of France 
m particular and Europe in geneial In this case, one must agree with Christopher 
Winters (l°K2) tliat Europeans sought high altitudes as a means of symbolically 
asserting power and separating the colonizer from the colonized. It t\ould therefore 
appear that consolidating power occupied a higher rung on the priority ladder of the 
colonial auihonlic* than any other objective. 
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Introduction 

J now pass from the Federation of Fiend West Africa (FWAl to the Federation 
of French Equatorial Africa |FEA) and Madagascar The two federations. F\VA 
and FEA. differed considerably not only in geographical terms but also, and more 
importantly for the purpose of Uw present discussion, in the level of attention each 
received from tlie mcUupolrlan authorities. For iuparr, Madagj -^ I i i \ . I 

as a separate colonial entity. French Equatorial Africa <FEA) was virtually ignored ui 
rebtive and absolute terms until the twilight of the colonial epoch. In fact the region 
constituted a source of cmhar raiment to French colonial authorities because of its 
poor living innditiuns occasioned by a lack of basic infrastructure* French colorual 
officials rationed in Brazzaville* the administrate e capital of FEA, across the Congo 
River from and within plain view of Lcopoldvillc in neighbouring Belgian Congo, 
often recounted tales of the acrid pinch of rebtive deprivation they Jiad to endure. 
The French colonial olficbis in Brazzaville had to live in makeshift rutuung lacking 
e\ en basic service*! while their Belgian contemporaries acr\H4 the rim enjoyed Irving 
conditions approximating what tbey were used to in Europe. 

A case study uf town and country planning rn FEA rs of mtcicsi because u 
a fluid* u» an opportunity to compare the colonial infrastructure mvestinent pulley of 
France with colonbl powers other tlian Britain. Such an exercise ii also important m 
promoting understanding of how colonbl authorities consolidated pow er m the built 
environment in the face of resource scarcity. A case study of planning policies in 
French Equal onal Africa isof funlier impttrtaruebecai^il^ivesusanoprKtnunily to 
examine evidence that undermines the popularly held belief that only British colonial 
authorities practised racial spatial segregation. One analyst harbouring this belief has 
gone so far as to state that segregation helps explain why the British failed to build 
attractive colonial towns as did the French', while French row n- planning ♦ aimed 
at safeguarding the lives of all people* (Goerg, twh. I. quoting Gale. 1980: 505 *o. 
1 marshal evidence below to show that contrary to this belief the French also enacted 
racial spatial segregation policies. In Brazza* rile, live capital of FEA* French colorual 
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authorities enacted racial spatial segregation policies to manipulate space in a manner 
designed to envure noi only lJul Europeans occupied the most dcsrruhlc parcel* of 
boil, but also tlui ihev maintained a soou-psychological ■■! ■. ■ , ■ over tnciuhcj 
of the indigenous population. To provide some background lo the discission. I begin 
by briefly discussing the history of French Equatorial Africa (FEAj or TAfrique 
EquatnriaJe franeatsc (AEF&, 

Background 

While the French had established a presence in West Africa, particularly in Senega) 
Kiorcc. Saint-Louis and RufiMiuel as far back as the sixteenth century, they did not 
begin ciplnnng the equator ia) region until the LKtiQs* In fact it w as not until the early- 
nineiccnih century that French explorer Sawrgnandc Braz-za arrived iu thcinicnnrof 
the region, establishing French stations in Brazzaville (which he named after himself) 
in present-day People s Republic of Congo, and Franccvillc and Lunfrarcuc along 
die Ogoouc River in present-day Gabon. By ltt°IX French explorer* had i cached Uie 
upper reaches of the Uhougi River in present-day Central African Republic In the 
process, they 1 signed treaties with many chiefs in the hinterland. The French were 
interested in establishing * an axis across Africa pa far ai the borders of what was then 
Abyssinia 1 (present-day Ethiopia) - a feat Uiey accomplished, rf only briefly as they 
were soon foned to w ithdraw from the entire Nile Basin' (de Bli| t I'M: 205). 

French Equatorial Africa, referred to in French as Afrique Hqualohale franeatsc 
lAEFl. was established in IWSas a federation of French colonies, including Gabon. 
Middle Congo, which later became Congo Brazzaville (picsenr-day People's of 
Republic of Congo > t Uhangr- Shan (now CentiaJ African Republic). andCliad. These 
territories were known ai nylon* Ire. regions). Until \9$4, when FEA was unified 
ai a single colony* each of these lerritof ie* had Us own lieutenant governor, a budget 
and was relatively autonomous As of I °i4 t the regions were renamed tvrrinun * %\c 
icmtoc ie*j and Brazzaville in Moyen Congo became the capital of the enure colony. 
Each territory had a governor stationed at the territorial headquarter*. Libreville 
I Gabon L Bangui tUbangi-Sharii. and Fort Lamy (now N'Djamcnx Chad). Under the 
jurisdiction of each gotcmor were dilleient umu of colonial gnwnuucnts. including 
divisional and suh-drvisumal »cmccs* which were respectively under the charge of 
colonial divisional and sub -divisional administrators tPcrlstcin. I94H 

Country planning in French Equatorial Africa 

As noted at the outset of litis chapter. French Equaiorral Africa, as a regum and as 
a colon), benefited frour very JtnJe imcsuiicnl by the French colonial authorities 
Thus, no! very much was accomplished by way of infrastructure development at 
the urban or regional level French colonial authorities can point to only one large- 
scale regional developtneui project the Brazzaville Pointe Noue railway, which 
was completed in 1° S \ Even here, the efforts of French colonial authorities are 
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almost invalidated by the fact that the project was completed with the forced labour 
Liijiui of members or the indigenous population, of whom iu many a* 2(1000 died 
in me process *l SL< website). As an ceonomic dcvclopmcni initiative, the project 
cannot be faulted as if did wet) to open up the hinterland regions However, due 
to the slucgish pace and the enormous human cost at which it was execute*!* the 
project raised nunc questions man tl answered. What was Uie real motive Of French 
involvement in the region? Jl would appear thai the absence of any viable internal 
and or externa) threat to French interest in the region meant Uky could get by with 
minimal invcsUncnt in infrosUucture for civilian or military purpose*. Within the 
framework of French colonial dunking colonial ten itoru k s wer e only a* important as 
they were worth m economic terms. Accordingly, the level of attention, uivcsuneni 
or resource commitment to any colonial territory wa* always computed as a function 
of the territory s real or potential political and- or economic worth. 

The political value of a territory or town w as seen in terms of its place w iihin the 
colonial organization structure, while rU economic value was computed in lenns of 
iu resource base. This philosophy explains in Urge measure the fact that hardly more 
rhan the funds necessary for developing the Brazzavillc-Pointc Noire railway were 
conuriiriedUiFrurKhHqualorblArruabctwL-en 1925 and 19-HliSwoutftfJ-, l989>Jt 
also cvplainsthc disparity between the sije of funds destined for the coastal reborn v. 
which were viewed as the colonial cash cows, and the meagre amounts committed 
to resource -scarce hinterland regions such as Chad As a general rule, Fiench 
colonial investment projects invariably targeted port ctties and colonial government 
headquarters. Ptiyilrs Maruu i l995r takes this line of thought a little further b> noting 
the tendency on the pan of French colonial authorities to ignore colonial territories 
or regions once they had outlived their military, political or economic utility. She 
bolsters her contention by invoking France's ostentatious display of dmnicrcsi in her 
colonial povsessions in couuional Africa* She notes rhar 

Once the backdoor to its important West and North African poireuioru had 
been secured through the occupation of Chad and Ubanci-Shurr, Equatorial 
Africa lapsed into obscurity ur the official mind French lack of interest 
resulted m most of Congo, although not Brazzaville, bcrng turned over to rule 
by concessionary companies* 

I Martin. 1995: 19| 

French colonial authorities decided, especially during the first 50 years of the 
colonial era. to concenuute on the cuructiou and cAporiation of natural resources 
from rhe region. 

A number of other infrastructure development projects of lesser magnitude than 
the Bru/?av ille- Fointe Noire railway took plaee in Crabnn* which had a prc-cotorual 
history of densely populated human settlements and inter -regional uade Here, 
tluve major projects were completed (Ciiuy and Ngolel 1999). Tlve first is a road 
connecting Lamharone to Libreville (now capital of Gabon), which was completed 
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in l°3<J. Another is a 50 km stretch of toad constructed between Lambar enc MM the 
village of Fouramwang . I ■ 1 The third piojccl is a stretch of road thai was 

added hi the hitler ic* complete the network linking Dolisic ui Congo Brazzaville 
Inow ['..!■.■ Republic of Congo) 

Sonic of the territories that comprised French Equatorial Africa were almost 
completely ignored by French colonial authorities. Iliad, foi example, ranked ucar 
rlie bottom on ihc French colonial authorities' scale of priorities. Jr is therefore hardly 
any wonder that progress in Chad during the colonial era and beyond was al an 
exceptionally slow pace. The French came to sec Chad primarily as a source of raw 
cotton and manpower to be conscripted into the forced labour camps in the coastal 
regions* Territories *ueh as Chad that were not endowed with natural resources were 
ignored to the point thai basic functions of governance such as the maintenance of 
law and order were neglected. An important factor that compounded the resource- 
seoice region * difficulties was Uie absence of qualified ctdonial officials. In fact, 
h was never easy 1o find qualified colonial officials for a territory such as Chad 
1 Mir. i I in the French colonial service resisted assignments lo Chad so posts often 
went lo not ices or to out-of-faiour officials* rUSLC website I In the end. the region 
was seen as no more than a source of raw maierrals - cotton from Chad and timber 
from ihc Centra) African Republic i.at the time. LTbungi-Slian l Gabon and Congo. 

It is not so much the fact that they extracted the natural resource* as it is the fact 
that little if anything was invested in dev doping urban and regional infrastructure in 
the region lhar is of concern heie. One analyst lambaste* the mediocic perfonnancc 
of the French colonial authorities in the area of infrasttuctuic development in Congo 
by comparing it to the more serious erTorls of the Belgians across the Congo River in 
Belgian Congo. This analyst notes that *it U a reflection of the contrasting conditions 
in French Lu.iuional and Belgian Africa Uiat the French railroad was completed more 
than thirty- year* after the Belgian one 1 idcBlij. 1964: 20H). 

The paucity of public infrastructure, especially roads, severely limited the 
ability of the French colonial authorities in Equatorial Africa not only to broadcast 
authority and consolidate pow er bul also to execute the regular duties of colonial 
administration in the region. For instance, the problem of few all-season roads and. 
in some cases* no roads at all conspired to thwart the colonial administrator^ ability 
to travel from the regional headquarters to do tsional headquarters (eftemftv^priflftf) 
oi to sub-in visions OurVii hiotui Vet according to Martial Henri Merliru the first 
I i ov ernor -General of French Fcjuauirtal Africa, elTeclive colonial administration was 
contingent upon the extent to which central and regional colonial administrators made 
contaci with populations in the hinterland (Wcinstcin. 1970|. For Merlin, colonial 
administration largely consisted of travelling. He under wot ed the imparlance 
of colonial adtmui*iralots raking tour*" to the provincial enclaves under their 
jurisdiction when he said 'admimstrcr c'csl esscniiellemenl se dcplacer' (Wcinstcin. 
1970: 108). The Ciov ernor*<venera) was also acutely aware of the difficulties inherent 
in implementing 'direct rule* in the colonies. DiiectadnumsUaUon\lieonceopiiveiL 
is impossible in the colonies. ... Therefore* we must inttirutc a policy of help and 
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collaboration with the native chiefs' <ejuuted in Wcirutcin. 1970; I ■■ i Thus, like 
i he Biituh* Merlin was advocating llic adoption of the 'indirect rule adm im strauvc 
strategy. HMffvu; be » a* careful iuh lo let power slip away fromcoUmialaumoritks 
in ihc process* Accordingly: he prescribed the role of 'subordinate collaborator*' iu 
opposed 10 'protected potentates' for the chiefs Brian Wcirutcin < 197(1) summarizes 
Guv cr nor -General Merlin's vim of the place and role or Ihe local chiefs uithin 
ihc framework of French colonial administration as follows. Chiefs constituted an 
extension of the French colonial administrative machinery. They had ihe power to 
give certain order* a* wtil at io execute certain policies \v ith colonial administrative 
support More importantly, chiefs had Ihe ictrviruibmty of collecting taxes. In 
ihe event of non-compliance, the administrator had ihe Governor's pcrmi**ion to 
"accompany ihe chief and affirm chiefly authority before the people' tWerittteiiu 
1070: 10°). Here, the Governor left no doubt in anyone's mind with respect lo the 
fact thai power reside* ultimately in the hands ofthe colonial establishment 

The land question 

As mentioned in pre* ious chapters, control over land was a central objective of the 
colonial enterprise in Africa. A common strategy that was repeatedly adopted by the 
Fiench colonial authorities wasUvcbssiricaiionof land into two distinct categories, 
namely puhlie and private lands. Two decree** one enacted on 8 February and Ihe 
other on 2s March 1899 did just this for lands in Congo. The decree* contained 
provision* requiring the formalization of claims of enf irlemenl lo any pieee of land 
within the territory. Such formalization enlakled applying for and securing land 
certificate* and duly registering all land titles t r j ■ ■ i in the Land Register. The 
objective of the col fiial authorities here is easy to understand oiweue appreciate the 
soeio-cconormc, political and cultural value of land. France's colonial land policies 
were motivated by two concerns that were central to the French colonial enterprise. 
One of these concern* had to do with France's civilizing mission. In this case, French 
colonial authorities considered the African land tenure system inherently primitive' 
and therefore antithetical to development. Thus, to 'Europcanizc' the system was 
essentially ro 'modernize' it - something Ihe French viewed as then pre-ordained 
task to accomplish. Second, the idea of 'communal ownership' of properly did not 
bode well with French capitalist ideology, which advocated individualized ownership. 
Thus, they also deemed ii necessary to transform Ihc system. In this case. Fiench 
colonial authorities were allured by the English and Australian land tenure system*, 
which themselves drew inspiration from the Torrcn* Act This system localises not 
particularly on the rights of individuals but rather on those of (he piece of land itself 
as accorded expression by a land title registry. 

To underscore the importance of rand in the colonial development calculus, 
Fiench colonial authorities in the centre worked mdcfatigably to ensure that they 
played a central role in decisions relating to Ihe management and control of lanet 
and transactions relating to land. Their efforts in Uii* connection resulted in the 
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LiiruilmcM of the amount of power colonial authorities on the ground had ova land 
in the colonic* In l°2tf a Central Committee of Public Wmls and Mines for the 
culorucs ha*ed in the fiwiropoUs\va*crvu1ed Thi*\^ Jotwon ihcpictct.1 of ensuring 

ihc judicious utilization of had throughout the colonies. En reality, w hat w ai at play 
Mii a struggle over control of a vital resource, namely land. Control over land ■ ■ I k . 
die difTcience between tbe 'powerful' and Ihc *powcrlr^\ Creation of tlu committee 
.1 Juis mcanl ii). inter dim, ensure a significant lev cl of central conUul over the vast 
Land* in colonies and conversely curtail the level of autonomy enjoyed by colonial 
government uniu on Uk ground. The commincc u as a consultativ e body chained with 
Uie task of coordinating public works activities in jIL the French Overseas Ten tloncs. 
ThU was in line with France's well-known propensity Ui concentrate power in the 
centre 

Urban planning and governance 

Municipal governance or urban administration was a priority area for French colonial 
authnntict Several colonial legislative actions focused *pccmcally on impmving 
municipal governance in French tropical Africa. In this section 1 concentrate 
especially on those legislative actions that targeted municipalities in French colonial 
possessions in equatorial Africa The pieces of legislation under consideration* like 
olher* dealing with aspect* or urban planning in Ihc colonics, arc facsimiles 01 clones 
of legislative pronouncements lhat were, or had been at some point, in force in the 
metropolitan country. 

For example, the cnacUnenl of the Municipal Law of 5 April IXK4 was designed 
U» accoid French I owns a special stilus' that per mined them 10 have some level of 
budgetary autonomy. Not long after being exclusively operational in metropolitan 
France, its locus w as extended to include a few towns in certain colonics on 31 July 
of Ihc same year. On 13 December 1KQI, the same law was adopted in at least tiuee 
liiwns, namely tioree, Rulisuue and Dakar (Senegal), in French West Africa. It was 
nol until 1904. two decides after il was initially promulgated and enforced in France, 
that the law was adopted in French Equatorial Africa <FEA). Three towns in the 
Federation, Libreville {Gabon), Bangui (Central African Republic) and Brazzaville 
tC'ongoL were the fust lit benefit from Ihc law as they were accorded a special status. 
As intended under tl>e mother law. FEA's law gave the named (owns some degree 
of budgetary autonomy. However, in FEA. an important provision was added to the 
nnguial law. Tins new provision endowed the roivns with more tlian relative budget 
autonomy. Il transformed the Imvns utto self- governing local government units 
If ommuihi whose administrator* w ere drawn from the local community as opposed 
to being appointed by some central authority. 

Initially, Afhcans did not play any role in these local governmental bodies. Such 
bodies drew their members exclusively rami Uie lesidenr European population 
However, subsequent to World War J, French colonial authorities in the metropolis 
felt indebted to the people of colonial Africa because of their valiant role in the war. 
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Consequently they felt obligated to rcw Ml the African*, especially the African elite*, 
by assigning ihem a rule in local urban governance. Accordingly, a number of urban 
reform measures were initiated. Principal amongst these RQ1 j series of legislative 
actions thai culminated in the issuance of an urrrii* defining the parameter* and 
modahtic* of 'mixed commune* Uomnimt ■ mixta). Eisentially. these were local 
governmental bodies which, contrary to Iheir predecessor*, were i nu ■.. drawing 
their n>?mbcr* from both the African and European districts. 

Recognition of the importance of uiban centre* ami inciting interest m urban 
management aUo led to the creation of consultative coinmis**oni in the colonies. The 
earliest and he*t known of such toimnmt^ih was established in the Federation of 
Ficnch West Afrwa try Jii^mial^enrnwiiUA^i^atncOidei ofl5 Novenihci l°W 
The commit* ion comprised mainly business people (trader*). These trader* *hared 
one common interest* namely making a positive contribution to the development 
of Uieu town*. Growing concern with health and hygiene mattcis prompted the 
inclusion of a physician on this conunission in [9 til A decree of l°l I extended 
the power* and relative autonomy of urban government*. The increased autonomy 
oxer administrative and financial nunei* meant that urban residents could play a 
role in local governance A decree of 2? November J°2*J further strengthened urban 

government*. 

It ii important to note that town* ui colonial Africa MR not for Africans* This 
saitt I hasten to note mat the French differed, at least in theory, in the way U>cy 
related to 'cnlumal subject**. Christopher Winter* I40| cchoct this point 

when he stales thai* "the Freneh attempted, ai least tn theory* to create a class of 
Africans who could function more or less a* Frenchmen 1 . However, the dilTcrcnce 
does not go further than mat Certainly, there were more simibritie* man difference* 
between colonial pow er* and the iiunner in w inch they related to the colonized. For 
instance, the French were just a* lildy a* other colom/cr* lo use their privileged 
access to resource* and other real or perceived advantages to symboli/c the unequal 
disUibution of power that ha* historically characterised the relationship between 
Africans and European* 

A* implied above, the French encouraged urban living for African chic* or 
'evoked 1 Africans: i/Vs eiWiirs). Colonial authorities in metropolitan France gave 
member* of this group an opportunity to participate in urban governance after World 
War I Tin* should not be taken to mean that French colonial authorities saw the 
colontved as their equals in political, social, economic or any other term* In fact 
while the two groups could hold membership in the tow nor urban council and attend 
common meetings, they retired to different locale* - the African lo die African disUict 
and the European to the European district - at the close or the day or meeting Here, 
the real or pereeived power dtlTerentials were nol only symbolized hy tlic different 
locale* they called home but also by the terminology u*ed in reference to the one 
vcrtuf the other (Winter*. L9&2)> In French Equatorial Africa, rive African di*tiKt 
wo* refeired lo a* ta itte. a woid with medieval roots. In the colonial context it was 
used to paUonive Africans Moie conunonly, African neighbour Ik tods in the region 
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were referred to as villages (frj viltojxsh itself also a 'condescending term" t Winter*. 
1982). Mate glamorous terms such a* city (ta vitlt) and residential districts (zone* 
it uift nutlh \ i will- icvj wJ for European neiyhhourJioods 

Planning co mm in ions 

Initially, urban commissions were active onl> in metropolitan France. They did not 
become pari uf the uiban planning policy 5eld in colonial Africa until : ■• 13 , \, - 
were originally created in J°JX and charged wiih the rc*sp<insthility of managing 
and implen>cnting urban development projects. As the colonial era drew to a close, 
planning increasingly assumed an unprecedented level of importance. Almost 
every government service had a unit of architecture and or planum/. The purpusc 
of these urub was mainly to maintain and repair existing structures within their 
respective colonial services. The architectural units of municipal authorities and the 
Military Corps of Engineers had broader responsibilities. They were responsible 
for examining, Tcxomiiwmftng rcvismus 10. and approving architectural designs 
for proposed buildings, A major objective here was lo promote the development of 
onl> architectural styles deemed to be in line with France's notion of modernity and 
sophistication. Earlier in the colonial era. the preference was for purely European 
slvle architecture In this ea*c. the aim was to assimilate .Africans without regard 
tit their indigenous culture. Tlus approach hod the effect of alienating Africans - 
something that became apparent before lone (0 French colonial authorities. Laicr 
in the colonial era. French colonial authorities decided in favour of a more subtle 
approach 10 assumption - association - especially desigued lo a^uagc Africans. 
Accoidingly. they adopted and promoted designs that incorporated elements of local 
architecture. The promotion of elenvents of nco- Sudanese architecture in places like 
Bamako. Mali is a cose in point. 

Urban spatial organization 

Policies in this domain span the gamut of physical activities in the built environment 
from sub-division regulations to building codes, from the location and timing of 
land development activities to the formulation and implementation of public health 
policies- At the top of the priority ladder of colonial authorities were issues of 
health and hvgicne These issues or concerns constituted the driving force behind 
town planning and especially building codes and regulations from the formative 
yean of the planning profession in England in particular and Europe as a whole. 
Thus, when the issues sulfated in Africa, French colonial authorities found il 
cuiiveuient to dimply transplant to the continent taws that were already, or had been 
at some point in force in France. Therefore, as a means of dealing with issues of 
health and hygiene in housing, the colonial authorities in tropical Africa adopted in 
IrW) u law that had been enacted 10 promote and protect salubrious environments 
m France tuicc J 3 April 1 K5CI, However, a number of specific circumstances arose 
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or were created lo necessitate the enactment of policies in the health and hygiene 
domain Miih specific and unique application in Africa One example comes 
10 mind here* This Has lo do with ihe Legislative Order of 27 July IK81. which 
was specifically designed to deal with the movement of people during periods of 
epidemic outbreak* [*otalion and quarantine were often the strategics of choice. 
Specific units within the colonial government* were responsible for health and 
hygiene from 1904 award 

Racial spatial segregation 

On the pretext of protecting the health of the general public, the French colonial 
authorities adopted many orientation sly racist policies On this score, the policy to 
segregate living areas by rate was the tmist blatant- There is no shortage of areas 
throughout colonial Africa where the French implemented ot attempted to implcnvcnt 
such policies. Before identifying and discussing some of the locales in which such 
policies were iinpleitienied. t examine some of the legislative pronouncements mat 
aitieulaied tiie policies. In I860, a decision was reached to foitud the construction 
of housing b> Africans and to destro) all existing houses belonging to Africans 
within a specitled distance of the European district in Saint-Louis (Senegal). This 
act was resuscitated and adopted in Bamako (Mali! on 2(1 January l°Hi Some years 
suhscqucnl to mat live policy of racial separation became commonplace in the two 
federations Racial segregation policies did not sit well with the republican nieology 
of the lime. However, that and passive resistance as well as active opposition from 
manlier » of ihe indigenous populaunn did uot ptc\cnl the policies from being enacted 
or implemented Across live federation* there were distinct European 'residential 
/ones' and African 'villages'. A Legislative Order of 25 March 190$ provided Ihe 
legal and institutional backing - as if one was needed - for this practice. The Ordet 
stipulated lite w idth of the band of natural vegetation that must wparate Eutopeati 
from African distnets. 

Colonial policy reforms and the housing question 

African*! attending the Brazzaville Conference in January 1°44 lert no doubl in the 
minds of their French colonial mastets thai Ihey wanted to play a more active role in 
the management of tJveu own all , i The concerns mat were raised b> participants 
at the conference revolved mote around iiuiitutioiul and *uuctuial reforms tlian 
about decolonization iSinou w<r/.. 198°). These concerns did not fall on deaf ears as 
reflected in France's I94f> Constitution* which tefonned the entire French colonial 
system. The refonn measure* introduced new vuuetures for French intervention and 
identified areas in need of urgent attention. Prominent in this connection was the 
problem of urban developfnenl. 

This problem was made urgent by rapid rales of urbanization and concomitant 
quandane* such as housing shortages, public infrastructure pro* istoning and urban 
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pWANtt in the colonial ten ilorics<)nc testament to the metropolitan government * 
awareness of the growing urban problems in ihc colonic* was the creation in i'*4h 
of a enmnuttec, the Committee oci Town Planning and Housing foi the 1 ■ i It 
K omitc dc I 'uirbanismc ct de I'habitation aux colonics}. Tl*c committer comprised 
mainly technical adviser* Horn metropolitan France and Ficnch mcrwu tcnitohot. 
Despite its cnmposiuon, which gives the scmhlancc of power shoring between the 
mcUopolitan authorities and local official* on the ground in uV colonics it opciatcd 
out of Par is. Tim did not bode well foi local authorities. Despite ihc reform measures, 
these authorities continued to w irnes* a continual erosion of their power The struggle 
for power between Die eentte ami Ihc periphery characterised French colonialism and 
accounted for delay* in the implementation **1 vwi.l project* and policies that were 
deemed rather too 'metropolitan* by local authorities in the colonies during the post- 
World War II en. 

One aspect of the now orientation in French colonial thinking worth noting was 
the requii cuvent for i en -year development plans foi the overseas territories. The first 
such plan for a colonial federation was completed for the Federation of French West 
Africa 1 1447-57}. The lion's share of the plan was taken up by economic development 
piojccU, to which as much as 7H per cent of the budget was dedicated while the resl 
was dedicated to social programmes and projects tSinou ft at * 1989: 167). Housing 
and urban development, alone with health and education, were considered pan of the 
Utter category. A total of 3.000 million francs w as allocated io social programmer and 
piojccl* m French Equator laJ Africa. The ink on Uiis maiden long-icrm development 
plan for a colony had hardly dned hefore authorities recognized the intricacies of 
long-range planning. This recognition resulted in a decision to generate intermediary 
plans. Accordingly the major tasks of the ten-year plan for French Equatorial Africa 
w ere broken up rnro two main parts. The tirsi part eumpriscd capital improvement 
and economic development project* and covered the period IM47-52. Social 
developnwnt projects were subsumed under the *ccond intermediary plan, which 
covered the period 1952-7. 

Colonial authorities in the centre initialed a plethora of actions designed 
specifically io addics* the uihanuuioon problent which was growing increasingly 
complex. For instance, authorities created credit institutions and endowed them with 
the pow ers and rcM>urces to cram loans for new home construction and existing home 
r club tli tat ma In 19-19 one such institution was created and charged with serving the 
Federation of French Equatorial Africa. Named )c Credit dcl'AEF,uiis institution had 
its headquarters in Brazzaville, the seat of government for the federation. A colonial 
government corporation, le Credit dc TAEF was initial l> endowed with an operating 
capital of 120 million CFA franes <Sinouef a/, , I9H9: 1%) Although in theory uuall 
and medium *i/c busmesses as well as individuals could qualify for these loans, 
m practice only businesses and individuals with verifiable sources of income - in 
other words, indiv iduaU employed in the formal sector - actually participated in the 
piogrammc By 1956, seven >cars altar Ihe programme was established, le Credit de 
I'AEF had gramed loans lo 2*000 families foi new home construction and existing 
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home rehabilitation amounting 10 600 and 200 milium CFA francs respectively 

Republic of Congo 

Brazzaville 

Paradoxically, the competition for power and dominance in the whan space in French 
Equal of U Africa wtb nol between European and Afncuu symbols of power Kathct. 
this competition was often between two European entities, the Church and the 
colonial state. Two examples, one from Lambarcne tin prctcni-da> Ciabon) ar>d the 
other fiom Brazzaville [in present day Republic of Congo J arc illustrative. 

When Savurgnan de Brazzn arrived in Lambarene in I he wasted no lime in 
creating a French colomaJ post on the lull overlooking the inland fiom where mer 
traffic could be surveyed with facility (Gray and Ncolet. 1999) At just about the 
same tune* the Fiench lloly Ghost Fathers of the Catholic Church, which had been 
established in live local area three vears earlier, were completing a chapel The chapel 
hy all measure*, was mote impressive and more imposing tlian the cobmial gnvcnunaii 
station. Tlw second case recounted by Phyllis Martin 1 1995k also involves the Holy 
Ghost Fathers and relates to Brazzaville. Here, the Hol> Ghost Fathers had acquired a 
piece of prime land conspicuously located on a hillside ovalooiunguV tovvnnfMfua. 
J[ was on this piece of land lhal Mnnscigncur AugouariL 1 1 : . of Uppet Congo 
I Ifr 1' I 192 : 1 decided to erect the mission's gothic-stykcatheikal. capable of holding 
1*000 people. The gargantuan stone, brick and wooden sUucturc was surrourtucd 
by the Bishop * house* which stood two tlorcyv lugrt sehooltooms* doniulorics, 
workshops and garden*. Neat In and almost completely dwarfed b> the donuriecnng 
church structure, were the unimpressive tiny houses of the colonial official*. That 
the chutch and colonial state competed for power in colonial Brazzaville, as Martin 
( 1995) slates probably escaped ihe attention u! member s of the mdigctwnu population. 
Alter all 10 them, both emilies symbolized European dominance. 

Phyllis Martin 1 19951 has done a fine job tracing the evolution of town planning 
and urban conditions in colonial Brazzaville. Colonial authorities in Brazzaville 
continued to endure poor living conditions until 1909 when the eolonial ministry 
provided a subsidy Tot town 'improvements'. In 1**1 1 . Brazzaville was elevated 10 
the status of 'commune*. Thus, the town had become a distinct administrative unit, 
complete w ith a ma>or and an operating budget. In addition, a town council of four 
members appointed by the Lieutenant governor of Middle Congo (now Republic 
of Congo 1 was created. The four members wcic draw n from the small population of 
Europeans in the town. One of the councils fust most significant official actions was 
to racially segregate the tow n. This w as Ihe first instance in w hich the racial spatial 
segregation policy was given physical expression in Brazzaville subsequent to its 
cnacmicnt on 23 March 1 ■ - In 1909. two African villages, Bacougo and Pout- 
Polo, were established. African v illagcs were typically relegated to the least desirable 
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sites. Nowhere else was this truism mote brazen than in the case of Brazzaville's 
segregated settlements. Otic or the African villages. Pom-Polo, was literally located 
in muddy of swampy terrain. In fjtt. the word /mw P tl!i 1 means mud in Lingala (the 
lingua franca of Congo). Fidjiin (the lingua franca of Anglophone West Africa!, and 
in a number Bantu languago. 

As for public security. French eolonial authoriucs u»ed this asa pretest for instituting 
dnicnnian policies lhal strictly limited the movement of Africans. Foi instance, a law 
of 15 December 1926 forbade the movement of African.* in Brazzaville after 9 pm. 
In other words* the> imposed a 9 pm curfew on Africans of all i. • ThU policy 
was a replica of one thai Mas also in effect across the Congo River in Leopolds die 
(now; Kinshasa* in Belgian Congo. A uuinher of issues, including pieoige. health 
and culture, dominated the discourse on planning in colonial Brazzaville (Martin. 
1995 1. The curfew policy 1 was not the only draconian piece of legislation promulgated 
by colonial authorities in Brazzaville In fact, prior to enacting the law i i . ■ . a 
curfew hour of 9 pm on Africans, a colonial decree of 19(14 had forbidden Africans 
from playing drums and dancing at certain hours in Brazzaville* This decree had 
far-reaching implications for life in African communities given the role 'drumming 
and dancing 1 play ui Iheir lives. Drumming and dancing constitute a sou* qua ton 
in important ceremonies and occasions such as weddings, anniversaries, funeials. 
eofoftationv and so on in traditional African societies. It is necessary to peruse salient 
parts of the text of said decree, which Martin 1 1995: 37) has reproduced. 

Tarns -Urns and orJier nouy dances are formally forbidden wiifun the urban 
perimeter of Brazzaville except in an aiea from the Felix Faure bridge to the 
Dutch House and from the so-called Glaciere Rivet to the DJoue river on the other 
side, where tams-tams and other noisy dance* w ill be authorized m exceptional 
eases on advance demand, and all natives who want to obtain such permission 
must pay a fee of five francs these dances can only be authorized once a week 
from b p.m. on Saturday until Sur*day morning and any contravening of this 
decree w ill be punished by a tine and I -5 days in prison or either of these. 

With respeel to prestige, French colonial authorities in Brazzaville had hardly 
anyUung positive worth mentioning, especially w ith regains to infrastructure. As far 
as tnfrastructure and living conditions go. French colonial officials in Brazzaville 
were humiliated by the physical conditions they had to endure. The poor straw huts 
these officials called home ceitairily did not help matter*. Nor was it any consolation 
tor rhem that within sight across the C ongo River tiierr Belgian counterparts were 
living in luxury; Progress did take place in the area of infrastructure development 
in Brazzaville albeit slowly. By the eve of World War L the town was beginning to 
a*bumc the look of a colonial government capital. By 1912, the town already had 
a Governor"* residence, the offices of the Lieutenant-Governor* a treasury, a law 
court a post and telegraphs building, the Pastern Institute, a military hospital, and a 
town lull (Martin. 1995: 34}. Additionally, the network of streets was beginning to 
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lake form* One point worth noting here is the hutc with which colonial authorities 
proceeded lii immortalize the name* of [iuiopcun ctnlorcr* hy naming the town's 
■mil after them. In fact, even the name of the city. Brafvavillc. itself w as in t auk J 
to immortalize the rume of Savorgnan dc Bruz/a, the French explorer credited with 
establishing j French presence in the region* 

Gabon 

Libreville 

Ai was ihc v4H- with Freetown. Siena Leone, Europeans designated Libreville. 
Gabon as j refuge foe freed slaves. Libreville - that is, *h/tnr ii//t* 1 - is French for 
1 free town" . This designation took place in I K-W. This date is eminently behead 
to be the dale or the town's establishment. This enor ts not unique but warrants 
correction because it gives the false impression that the area was tlevoid of hunun 
activity or settlement prior to the arrival of Europeans. Vet the enure region of which 
Libreville is apart has a king history of human settlement and served as an important 
node for pic-colonial long distance commerce. Of course, crediting European* with 
the creation or establishment of important African towns such as Librev ille is but a 
small part of efforts designed to bolster the ideological power of what Lucy larosz 
{ lOTi HiS> calls 'the metaphor of Africa as a Dark Continent 1 Of crucial unportancc 
fnr the purpose of the present ducustton is Hie fact that Uus metaphor lias historically 
perpetuated and eltevtuatcd unequal power relation* and domination hy European 
authorities over Africans* 

The she that constitutes the nucleus aiound which present-day Libreville 
developed is not the original she where the rirM refuge was located in 1 84*J Fieneh 
colonial autliohties later decided to relocate the town from its original site to the top 
of a nearby hill* This decision pivoted on a number of reasons, one of which was the 
medical thinking of thai time which pi escribed well- ventilated high altitude locations 
as a mean* of averting potential health threat*. Another consideration hiugcd tightly 
on the widely-held belief thai altitude constituted an important determinant of power 
By 1850 a number of projects, including the construction of a hospital, military 
barracks and colonial admmistrativc units, had been completed on the new titc. 
The newly constructed structure* and nearby Fort Auniale eonspucd to symbolize 
power and announce the European presence in the area* Thirteen years later, in ISo3. 
the Catholic Mission erected a monumental chapel next to the fort. The gigantic 
flamboyant stone church building dwarfed other structures, especially the small 
dwelling unit* of member* of the indigenous populatum in the vicinity* Whether by 
design or not the chapel constituted a v isible manifestation of European power and 
domination in the area for a long time. As time went by. the site was progressively 
subdrt ided into three main compartments or zones* One zone was assigned to freed 
slaves, another, which wa* located near the sea at the foot of the hill, was set aside 
for factories, and the third zone, w hich was located on the plateau on top of the 
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lull served as the locale for European homing and colonial adiiunutralivc facilities* 
SuucIujc* in thu di*UKt were constructed of solid material* - particularlv stone oc 
rocks* 

In Libreville, the oldest French settlement in the region, was designated 
04 the administrative capital of French Congo, Libreville lost this status when 
Gabon became part of the fecooMituicd Federation of French Equatorial Africa with 
Brazzaville. Congo as its capital tu IWH Prior Ut ttiat Libreville hcnclircd from 
infrastructure development programmes and project* at a regional headquarters. 
For instance, housing and Oliver facilities for colonial officials on the ground in the 
region, including the General Commissioner and the Lieuicnanl Governor, were 
located in Libreville The town later became the headquarter* of colonial Gabon 
and continued to be the heneficiar> of the genre of development project* designed to 
facilitate colonial governance - colonial government office*, military post, colonial 
social service inlratructurc, court home*, prison* and living facilities for colonial 
government official*. 

Two specific project* in this regard arc worth di*cu**ing in more detail, particularly 
because of their role in facilitating the consolidation of power by French colonial 
authonuc* in the territory* The fir*! uf the*e protects, completed in 192°, was the 
cadastrul plan for the City of Libreville < Piernier plan de cada*rre pour le chef-lieu 
du territoirc du Gabon' or the First Cadastral Plan for the Capital of the Territory 
of Gabon). A* a vital element in the colonial government * strategy to consolidate 
power, the cadastral plan served to provide detailed information on the extent value 
and ownership of land This information r* critical for purposes of taxation and 
monitoring all transactions in land, an important factor of production 

The cadastral plan for Librev ille was produced by F. t Tieval under the supervisory 
auspice* uf the Directorate of Public Woris and funded by the colonial governmeul 
budget i/WcrJ du hrtttfttv) The plan, which was diuw-n to a scale of J 5,000 and 
thirteen years after the first official land development permits were issued by the 
colonial government in Gabon in 191b, cla**i5ed land in the City of Libreville into 
five distinct categories as follow*; 

• land for which a final owncr*lrm title ha* been usual; 

• land for w hich a provisional ownership title has been issued. 

• land without title but upon which a suitable building ha* been erected* 

• occupied land with ncithei title nor semiusly under use; and 
■ vacant Land 

According to the plan, no claims of land ow nership or entitlement in Librev ille 
w ere to be recognised unless the land m question fell under the fir%t oi second of the 
named categories Anynne whose land fell under Ihe third category had to apply for, 
and be issued, a land title to have any claims of entitlement to me land honoured. 
All lands belonging to the fourth and fifth categories were considered 'vacant 4 and 
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or 'awncflcM' and therefore property of the colonial stale. These conditions were 
approved hy an arete of 3 Scpicmhcr 1925 before being mcorporaied unci the final 
plan in 1929. Other significant uitnhurc* of the plan include the number of lots - a 
total of L5K6-Uuuveiedemare3ted(SiniHiw^/ +i 19&9: 141). 

A second significant colonial development project was completed in 1939. ten 
yearn afier the cadastral plan. Tins second piujccl was Hie fust master plan foe the 
City of Libreville ('Plan direeieur d\imcnagcmcnt ci d'euension du cncMieu du 
( jabon' t. Like the cadastral plan, the master plan was a vital element in tl*e colonial 
power* cftbn* to accomplish the broader goals of the colonial enterprise. The 
mazier plan, essentially a comprehensive guide to long-term dct elopment, docs 
more tlian dimply gunk development More imniHtaiuJy. ihe document mpulatcs 
the philosophy and mani>er of development as well as the methods and procedure* 
that must be followed to aeeompluh ihe long-tcr m goals of an aica. In the ease of 
Libreville, colonial authorities masrcrfully employed the inasicr plan lo influence 
the timing, locanon and irixiaposiiinn of land use activities. Tlie master plan served 
the important purpose of providing institutional eoter lo otherwise blatantly raeist 
spatial segregation policies. Thus, as elsewhere Uuoughout colonial sub-Saharan 
Africa, the mailer plan of colonial Libreville eompartmenla Jived not only land use 
activities but also tlie races. 

Port-Gent i I 

This is another town of colonial historical significance in Gabon. Its importance 
demet from ttie fact that it served as an important gateway uilo the region during 
Savoignan de Bra/va s exploratory missions. It began verting tins role in IKKO and 
at one point was tlie base from which dc Brazza and other early European explorers 
in the region operated. With lime* it grew m importance and sue, especially when 
exploration of (lie Okimme at ea began It became a centre of colonial admimstruiion 
in 1900. Among tlie lusi European *rrucruics constructed m tlie town were a cusioms 
post and a number of commercial facilities. Later oru colonial authorities adopted 
racial spatial segregation policies mat were already in force in other parts of colonial 
Africa, 

Town and country planning in Madagascar 

Background 

Although the French had been present in Madagascar in one capacity or ancthci 
since the 1 61)0*, they did not effectively eouuul the island until the late I HOOs Oilier 
Europeans who had been on the island al one point or another Ml tlie Portuguese 
and the British. The French began effective occupation of Toamasrna tprcviously 
known as Tamalavcl in 1883 and established a protectorate over Madagascar two 
year* later in 1X85 trench presence on the island faced fierce resistance from Ihe 
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natives. This resistance was quashed by French troops under General Joseph-Simon 
(.iallicru in 1 K°*. To pr ftt cut the possibility of future challenges to tbeir authority on 
the island, Ircoch colonial authorities abolished the Menru Munar ehy and dcponVi 
the Queen. Ranavalona lit and the praise minister tirsi to the Indian Ocean Uland of 
b Reunion and later to Algeria. France declared the island a French colony in I &96 
and appomied Genera) Gallieni as it* first Governor -General Madagascar gained 
indepeiuWiKe from France in I "58. 

As the tirsi Governor of the new colony of Madagascar. Gallieni had the unenviable 
task of 'modernizing' it If anyone could he up to this challenge it was Gallien). 
He arrived on the island on 2? September 18% alter serving in Indochina Gallieni 
insisted onr claming AnLmananvu, whichhad been the capital of the Menna Monarchy 
under Queen Ranavalona III and her predecessors, as the capital of the new colony. 
Military leaders* especially the engineers, disagreed with him on ground* that the 
site was rather loo hilly and remoie to effectively and efficiently serve as a colonial 
capital. Instead, they pcoposcd Ticunasma as an alternative hur lernporary colonial 
capital w hile aw aiting the eventual development of Arttsirahe as a permanent 'hill 
station 4 colonial capital However, CiaJlieni had plans for Antananarivo that included 
rrarufurining it inlo the clone of a typical French city as a means of advertising 
France's grandeur and cultural supremacy He was certain that French colonial 
authorities could make the city highly vuiblc at the centre of Madagascar'* urban 
life. 

Ga I hem arrived in Madagasvai ar atune when French colonialism was undergoing 
an ideological transformation and French colonial authorities were becoming 
increasingly interested in 'winning the hearts and minds' of the colonized. Gallieni 
had always been positively predisposed to this philosophy and manifested this by 
leav ing an indelible mark on many facet* nf die colony's social political and cultural 
systems He is credited with laying the foundation upon which reposes Madagascar's 

contemporary system of education, health, jurtsprudciKC, and public infrasuvicture. 
He instituted some of the colonial programmes and development strategies he had 
developed dunng his i enure m Indochina, Cognizant of the need to control and 
dominate the colonial subjects while 'winning then hearts and minds', or at worst 
not alienating tl>cm. Gallieni instituted a number of outreach services through 
existing towns and new settlements. By 1903. barely seven years alter colonial rule 
was declared on the island, Gallieni had already developed as many a* 650 schools, 
which had trained 511.000 studenrs (WrighL l 00 !). Funhcrmoic, he lasiiluted a 
system of 'quasi* indirect rule* in which he handpicked local leaders to implement 
French colonial government policies in men local mc*s. This strategy u identical 
to thai entailing the use of appointed 'warrant chief*' employed by British colonial 
auiiiontieta. 
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Urban governance 

As purl of the 'associolionisi' straicgy thai France had adopted during the waning 
days uf colonial uin, the colonial government revived the customary \ illage council 
model of the/uA Wontr* that had been in use on the island dux me the pie- colonial ciu + 
In pie- colonial Ma dagascar < /ok Wujur constituted a forum through which traditional 
leader* willed disputes, collected taxes, and organised public winks activities. 
Initially* the system had been revived only m the central regiun. How ever, Gallieni 
soon realized its enormous utility and decreed that it be revived throughout the 
tcrritoj) and mtioduced in areas without a history of employing the model. 

In the area of spatial design, Gallieni was allured by the concept of Milage squares', 
a prominent fealuie of the indigenous spatial structure of Madagascar. Again, as 
pan of the 'association^' straicgy, and as a tribute to the indigenous cultuic of the 
island. Gallieni decreed resuscitation of the concept. One of the major endeavour* 
m this regard was the icvival and redesign of Hie village square or mam open *pacc. 
known as the AttdohaftK of Antanananvo. In pic~colomal Madagascar, tlie ohafo 
served as the venue for important occasions involving the assembly of die entire city 
or speeches and celebrations \LiiMirtvsl The AnJuhulo pla>cd a function akin to 
that of live u^arm of ancient Greece In redesigning diis facility the French colonial 
authorities added landscaping, which Gwendolyn Wright 1 I9°l: 255) characterized 
as 'reminiscent of a nineteenth- century provincial capital* complete with a lawn 
divided up into three terraces, flowerbeds, trees, and a platform upon which the 
military hand sal Ut eniertain the crowd every Sunday afternoon- The French colonial 
authorities i e-nar Bed the place Jean Labor de Square \ alia a French adventurer who 
bad experienced problems and abandoned his vessel ofT the western coast of the 
inland in 1841 and later owned and operated a number of factories on the island. 

Not all the policies introduced by Gallieni would fall under the category of 
'goodwill*. A good many of the policies were obviously designed to promote the 
colonial ideology of capitalism. For instance, he introduced private property 10 
replace the island's traditional system of property holding. In r l - land domain, 
ibis means l on ui nidifying land Prior to that, land in Madagascar was vested in the 
Monarch, who held it in trust Tor the commonweal. Reforming the system as the 
French colonial authorities did* essentially made the colonial slate the 'ultimate 
owner 1 of all land throughout the territory. In its capacity as the ultimate owner* of 
the land, the colonial state proceeded to lure French people lo relocate to rhe Island. 
With as bnle as 5.000 franc*, a French national could acquire as much as 150 acres 
«*i prime land, particularly for agricultural purposes (Wright, Ml: 253>< Despite this 
aggressive strategy, only 650 European farmeis bad taken up this offer by the tunc 
Gallieni's tenure as Governor -General ended in 1905 A perusal of the list of those 
who elTeclnely benefited from the Fi ench colonial guvctnmcnt "s land giant scheme 
in Madagascar reveals that half of U>c grants, accounting for a total of 1.4 million 
acres, went to only five companies i Wright, 1991: 253). 
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Town planning 

U allien*. Mini Jiad more than a passing inrcrcsl in town phoning, initialed ind 
or completed many project* on the island before his tenure as the colony's top 
administrator had elapsed. 1 identify and hneflv discuss some of the most significant 
(we* here In Jus effort to improve urban functioning, Gallic ni appointed a 
commission comprising engineers, military advisor* and commercial interests - but 
no Africans - to develop a system of streets for the city. The commission had several 
deliberations which culminated in a set of reconiri tenda lions, including the removal 
of all objects obstructing circulation througlioui the city, the prevention of i 1 : 
from roaming the streets- widening of all thoroughfares development of additional 
streets and demoh slung houses in the way of the Residence de France and w idening 
die appioach ui die same. Within one year of (he iccommcndaimns two wider 
thoroughfare* had been developed, namely Rue Ciuillan and Avenue de France. It did 
11 lake lung after dial fot ev idence of European presence lo manifest ibeJf in the 
Urge number of ferroconcrete buildings which began to appear and flank the w ide 
sued A few years later the* structures the Ucc*lined avenues and the meticulously 
aligned streets conspired to dfama1ieall> transform ihc heart of the fledgling colonial 
capital dty. 

The military played a leading role in the public works projects. In particular, 
they were responsible for widening the trail linking Antananarivo 10 Mahajanja on 
die western coast and then lo Tnamasina, a considerable distance away 10 the east 
These projects went a good way in facilitating the movement of people and good* 
Uif oughoul the island. Developing railway lines to connect both coasts and Ihc capital 
was slow and took about a decade to complete. This was largely due to the difficult 
geology, challenging topograph) 1 , and the rudimentary technology of that time 

Gallicni appointed Hubert Lyautcy, whom he had known as a friend and colleague 
from his days in livdochina. as the colony s urban designer. Lyaulcy's first assignment 
was to design and develop a military camp in Ankaaobe. The plan Lyautcy crafted 
had the hallmarks of classic French urban design - a grid system comprising diagonal 
streets Uiat converge to a central point* a traffic circle or roundabout Lyouiey 's nest 
assignment bad an unmistakable political ring to it - pacifying the south of the island. 
Here. Lyautcy was required to demonstrate his prow ess an an urban designer to create 
a spatial structure capable of not only dominating hut also assuaging members of 
the indigenous population. Lvjautey's response was to design what was a 'true h/fV 
nolo r//i* in Fianarantsoa, a town with a population of 5,000 at the time (Wright, 1991 J. 
In I°IX, another commission was established to produce a plan for the capital The 
commission w as instructed to adhere to principles of modern hygiene and urhanism as 
it contemplated the scheme. The commission comprised health officer*, government 
buieauciuts and businessmen. Again, conspicuously absenr from tins commission as 
in the one before, was a representative of the indigenous population. 

Georges Cassaignc, a graduate of 1 1 prestigious Ecolc des Beaux Art* in Paris, 
was assigued the role of principal designer on the project- Cassaigne proposed tlic 
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urcof traffic circle*, one-way streets. *pctffcdcio*sualksajidoff-sirccl parking as a 
means of resolving the city'* growing Unfile quandary. Cassaignc was a proponent of 
racial spatial jcgicgahon juJ iccommcndcd this a* pan or his proposal for the city's 
new .1 However, it is important to mention the fuel that French colonial official* 
on the ground, conscious of the fact that rumours of *uch a scheme had already 
been negatively fluted m the mcUupolis, spared no ellorl in ensuring that the una] 
plan curJudcd all overt facially discriminatory clauses. Instead the> uwd material- 
specification siandards 10 regulate building activities in ecitain districts - districts 
located in the most desirable aicas of U*c city. 

Discussion and conclusion 

Jn his analysis of 'urban morphogenesis in Francophone Block Africa', Christopher 
Winter* i W82: Nh makes the following obicrvatioi 

Europe am used topography - real or imagined to symbolize the unequal 
distribution of pow er and wealth and the separation of the ruler from rhc ruled. 

Based on the thinking of French and other colonial authorities such as the Bnt ish, 
with whom the notion of 'hill station' is usually associated, altitude c one Jatcs strong!) 
with power. The preference for locations on higher ground is thus rooted in the 
belief that such locaiions command power. In the colonial context, this pow er can be 
appreciated from a uumbei of dilTcrcnl bul inevtneahly interconnected perspectives. 
For one thing, locations on higher u^^aildaIyllldcdc*»Il*nuUul!ll^llllc^4collulUlldJJlu , 
view of the ■ . ; ,• i.rJ ■ areas. Thus, by locating the colonial government office* and 
European Jiving quarters on hills while assigning the foor of the lulls to Africans, 
colonial authorities were able to waich and monitor the movements of members 
of the native population. Thus, the colonized weie under the constant gaze of the 
colonizers. From this vantage point, it is safe toconclude that higher ground facilitated 
spatial surveillance and control of the colonized by the colonizer A* IXivey ( 
persuasively argues, surveillance and control arc both coercive For another dung, 
higher ground symbolized power to the extent that in forested areas such as French 
Equatorial Ainu - with the exception of Chad - such higher ground was ■ is> more 
suitable for human tuhiuiion than low-lying areas, which are likely to Hood. 

French colonial authorities, as the discussion in this chapter shows, used more 
than topography to underscore the historically uneven distribution of power and 
wealth between the ruler and the ruled. Whenever possible, they used sheer size 
10 anain this goal. Thus, it is hardly any wonder that \ery early in the colonial era, 
when Christianity was only beginning ut penetrale Africa* the Catholic Church had 
deemed it iwccssary to erect a monumental chapel with room for LOOO in Brazzaville 
- what at the time was by any measure a remote locale. Similarly one cannot but 
ponder the purpose of the gigantic church building in Lambarei>e also consinicled 
by the Catholic Mission (see above} Such riwnuincnla) structures constituted loots 
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of intimidation* A* Kim Dovcy 0999: LOj suggests, exaggerated physical wale 
dominates by belittling the human subject as it signifies the power necessary to 
iB prooVfuiii As architectural symbols of powei. the grandiow church buildings 
constituted what Ntcob Cooper < 2000: 77 1 would call *a ctanincering aivd imioJable 
image of the imperial nation ... [and] a visible expression of the universality of 
Western concepts id beauty and order*. 

Another etTori at uuv ersaluwg Western concent* id beauty Mas evident in the 

■ ' i ■ ■ k - ll'H sUucmrc* thai were introduced in the region All French- intluenced 
major towns in Africa share a eonunon characteristic- The>' have a gridiron street 
mm, w iUi me major sWita com erring in a radial pattern upon a central roundabout 
oi traffic circle Tnc circle usually constitutes the heart id the town and ohen the 
location of important conspicuous structures such as a cathedral, the central post 
office, a couit house or government ministry - all facilities that symbofuc power, 
control and dominance 

As a fuither effort to impic** upon the eolonued the pre-eminence of European 
civilization. French colonial authorities in French Equatorial Africa. like their 
counterparts elsewhere in Africa, named Mreets aivd towns after Europeans who 
conducted cxploiatory expeditious in Africa as a means of immortalizing their natives 
It was, and has always been, important fur Europeans to insist Uiat the> r 'discovered' 
Africa despite evidence to the effect that long before they arrneiL Afneans and Arabs 
had travelled the continent extensively as long-distance traders. Several reasons are 
at die root uf dits tendency. One of these reasons, perhaps the most important one. 
has power imp heat ions. Here, power can be seen from two perspectives. First. U can 
be appicciated in the sense once employed by Francis Bacon in his familiar maxim of 
'knowledge u power', which implies Out he who has knowledge has power. Second 
it can be seen in the Foucaultian sense of KJi^inri/ . implying tliat knowledge 
and power enjoy a reciprocal relationship in which the one reinforces the ochci on a 
continuous basis tFoucaulf. 1 980a: Ycotu 2003). 

Colonial authorities in French Equatorial Africa also spent a ureal deal of time 
and odver resources furniulaling and implementing decrees aimed at controlling Hie 
movement of Africans, particularly with respect to when and bow they could come 
and go fiom the colonial tow ns. It is informative to employ the space syntax method* 
tllillicr and Hanson. 1984: Marlus. 1993. Dovcy. 1Q99| to facilitate under siaivding 
of the pow er implications of such decrees. 

Let nte state at the outset mat my use of die concept or space ditTeis slightly 
from that employed by Hilhcr and Hanson. Markus. and Dovcy: w ho concentrate on 
physical buildings and walls. Rather* 1 view space in the Foucauliian sense thai MM 
buildings and physical walls as only one aspect of space. Allocation of people in space, 
particularly the canalisation of people s circulation can take place without physical 
walls. In disease, space could be delimited with oilier physical markets such as streets, 
railway Uacks. vegetation and topography. In some cases space may be psyc Idiotically 
tiVluuiled To Uie cvicni tliai this is true, it is safe U) conclude that space was a critical 
element in the exercise of power in colonial Africa. 
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Spaiial syntax analysis repose* on two banc assumptions, both hav ing to do w ith 
■I .■ i . of dcluniicd space. The first relates to Uie use of areas outside, and ilie sccund 
eoneerrumeuseorthe mi iwilun, the cWlimitcd space. VViUiinutofr^iwwotk^i«liif* 

or sirangcishavc access to outside areas while tlic i r i i r : ■. truce is RMmd foi 

" inhabitants 4 The inhabitants not only have an investment of power in. but arc alio 
the 'awtaillcrs' of, everything within the delimited space. Others such as 'visitors* nuy 
he pemiilteiJ toenlei the delimited space When this occurs, the controller stipulates, a 
priori, tlte tinwof cntr> arhJcxiL as wcUos the areas which the 'visitor" may visit while 
within the delimited space Here, it is obv ious that ihc eoitfrolleis'or 'iru^abitonts'have 
an inntdmaic degree of . ". : and cunttol over the 'visitors'. Using the space syntax 
10 analyse Ihc rclatmnsJup belween Africans and Europeans in colonial towns poruavs 
the latter a* 'controllers' or 'inlu^tjuis and the I turner as tlw 'controlled*. * visitors 
or 'strangers'* The depth to which any visitor was allowed to penetrate the delimited 
space ajs an indicator of his statu* vis-a-vis the other visitor*. Jt u. therefore hardly 
any wonder that mcnuVrs of the indigenous population who had 'culturally evolved 1 
1 1?* evoWjIanctor worked for the colonial civil service or European companies, were 
allowed into areas within the delimited space (colonial town*} that were deeper than 
those w hich the non-evolved members of the population could access. 

Colonial authorities in FEA did more than conUol where' in relationship to the 
delimited space Uial is the colonial town - Africans could be. They also eonUolled 
'when' they could come and go from this space. En Brazzaville, the time at which 
Africans musi be indoors was established as 0 pnv In essence, colonial authorities 
Jilerally placed all African* in Brazzaville under house arrest Hou&c arresi hy 
definition U the situation where a person is confined (by authorities) to his or her 
house, possibly with travel allowed but resumed (Labor Law Talk Forum website). 
Thus, colonial authorities in Brazzaville and mher areas where such ruthless laws 
were in force (eg- Leopold vilk I possessed, and exercised, tiic same kind of power 
'over' Africans that warders or prison guards have over pruoncrs. 

Some of the reason* the colonial authorities advanced for instituting restrictions 
on the mmement of Africans in colonial cities hod In do with the fear of erunc + 
Imposing a curfew on Africans was therefore considered a strategy for preventing 
crimes in the tow n and especially for protecting the safciv 1 of members of the resident 
European population. Ideally, the colonial authorities would hate preferred facilities 
una which Africans could check-in and be locked up every evening and then released 
every morning However, from a Foucaultian perspective, such a strategy would have 
been economically inefficient if not prohibitively costly. This had been evident in 
France as fur back as the eighteenth century when autliorities became aware thar it 
MM inure economically efficienl to place people under surxcillanveiiianni physically 
Jock (hern up (FoucuuU, l g HOa». Efforts ro confine Africans 10 readily accessible and 
highly visible areas of town and the imposition of curfew hours must be seen as 
elements in the colonial authorities' surveillance strategy. 

Apart from seeking to rcuiforce their sue 10- psychological power over Ihc 
colonized. French culnnia) authorities also developed and tmplcmcuied policies 
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whose objectives were to promote the political tint! economic intercuts of France in 
particular and Europe in gcnctul "I he pi ngrummc in grunt home-building and home 
ich-ihilitaiion loans In Africans following World War !J exemplifies strategics in tins 
rcgaid. 

To appreciate mUlincofftought. ins important to note that rec ipicnts of Credit dc 
I'AEK loans were mostly urban residents holding important positions in the colonial 
civil service and European companies based in the colonies To the c\icnt thai this 
U true, 1 contend thai the Joan programme was designed to accomplish at least five 
objective* of ibe French colonial enterprise in Africa- First, it is certainly not by 
chance tJiat only urban areas and the African elites resident rhere benefited from 
the programme. As noted above, not onl> were Africans increasingly expressing 
discontent ami frustration with colonial policies, they were also clamouring for more 
participation in local affairs subsequent to World War II Tbose at Ihc forefront of 
Uiese developments were urbun-bascd African elite groups in colonial Africa, The 
loan piogrummc was therefore pan of metropolitan Fiance's efforts lo co-opt and 
placate members of these groups. Second. Ficnch colonial authorities had been 
accused of being derelict of their duties, especially in colonics which had little 01 no 
real or potential economic value. Here, it is worth noting tliat this dereliction reached 
its scunh in the ea^c of die Federation of French Equatorial Africa (FEAh for winch 
the first ten-year Economic and Social Development Plan in French colonial Africa 
w as draw n. The loan programme can therefore be seen as constituting an effort on the 
pari of French colonial authorities h\ keep abreast of their peer* as far as catering for 
socio-economic w ell-being of colonial subjects was concerned. It would be recalled 
that the British Colonial Welfare Development Act was promulgated immediately 
subsequent to World War II as well. 

Third, it is necessary lo note that ownership of duly registered and tilled land 
was a prerequisite for securing a loan from le Credit dc TAEK Therefore, the 
loan programme can also be seen as a tactic by the French colonial authorities to 
piomotc aivd accelerate the land tenure reform process in the colonics. Fourth, the 
loan i ■ i ■ ■■; !. : constituted an element in efforts on the part of French colonial 
authonucs 10 accomplish the avuwed French mission of crviliving and assimilating 
the ' I ■ i r l l i Here, it U important to note that the loan programme actively 
encouraged the development of so-called permanent building units. In the context 
of colonial urban planning, only structures constructed of materials imported 
from Europe such as ccinenL iron, tiles and aluminium sheets were labelled as 
'permanent*. This leads us to the final possible rationale for the loan programme, 
namely the economic interest of the colonial power. To the extent that the loans 
uisistcd ocu l r favoured nun -traditional or imported building materials, it is safe lo 
umJuJe that it invariably served the economic inteiest of the colonial authorities. 
The economic benefits accruing to these authorities due to the loan programme can 
be appreciated at two levels. In the first instance, the colonial master nation Mood to 
benefit from taxation on the sale and export of building maieriaU necessary to satisfy 
(he heightened demand for housing rendered effective by the louu programnve. In the 
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second instance, the colonial government* genet aled significant rev cnues from duties 
on building material* import and sales as vie)) as lasxs on professional services 
tendered by surveyors, architects, professional builders and tradesmen in the local 
construction ami cognate Industrie*. 

The goodwill gestures of developing the colony *s social and cultural infrasUucturc 
and the use of local leaders alheit handpided - to implement Fieneh colonial 
policy had . ■■ ei ■ I objective* Kith far-reaching uimlicalions for die success of the 
colonial mission in Madagascar. First, these project* were meant 10 frenehify 1 <or 
trum jut' i Madagascar - in line with the French colonial civlltfing and occult mating 
mission Second, me projecb were meant lo humble o< pacify Uie Mcrina elite. A 
ihud objective was lo undermine earlier strong influences of the Briton who Jiad 
occupied parts of the island before the French colonial epoch. Similarly, adopting 
the /uA oiVmui or village council model was designed to give the semblance of local 
self-governance - another pacification stralcgy. 

Uallieni's choice of Antananarivo as the capital of the new colony was founded 
largely on psychological grounds that dovetailed ncall> into the colonial objective 
of domination. He was conv inced liut adopting the uaditional capital of the Merina 
Monarchy was guaranteed lo establish the political authority the Ficnch colonial 
authorities badly needed on the island. It was fiom that location, Oailicni was sjid to 
have argued, that live French colonial establishment . like the Monarchy, could assert 
its superiority over the local elite and the distant Uibes 1 Wright. 19° I). 

Renaming the central square m Antananarivo after Jean Laborde was meant to 
immortal ue die name of a French tap 1 while discounting the achievement* of 
the indigenous people, whose idea it w as to have the square in the first place. Tliis 
MH another instance of the colonul authonties biutally asserting their perceived 
supremacy over the colonued 

AUhoughracial spatial segregatum was not UienHWiaJ policy incokimal Madigascat, 
oflkials tlvcrc succeeded in achieving the goal of segregation by stipulating the use 
of building materials m certain areas that were prohibitively expensive for membeis 
of the iruiigenous population. The proclivity towards pejorative UeaUitenl of the 
'other raecs\ evident in racially discriminatory policies such as this, or ostensibly 
racist behaviour, such as failing to include members of the native population in local 
town planning conmiissions* fenders hollow claims to tlsc effect that French colonial 
authorities weie not racist while their British counterparts were. 
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Introduction 

ThU chantci fin i 1 on town and n)utUn planning in two erstwhile German 
colonics, namely il>c Cameroon* rKamcrun) and Togoland, thai did not constitute 
nan of a distinct colonial administrative region or federation subsequent to Woild 
War 1. Rather, they became mandated territories nf the League of Nations* forerunner 
lit the picscnl-dav United Nations As pari of the agreement readied at the conclusion 
of World War L Cameroon was divided into tw o portion* of one-fifth and four-fifth*. 
The larger portion was placed under the colonial administrative tutelage of France 
whdcBnlaru was granted control over rhc smaller portion Thus, we speak of ihe UN 
mandate territories of Bniuh Carncrouns and French Causeruun I discus* colonial 
town planning legislation in these countries with a view to showing how such 
legislation was used by colonial authorities as tools for establishing legitimacy and 
domination - or whal sonve have called 'goodwill' and 'rule' (Myers, 2003)* 

Background: non-federated French colonies 

At the beginning of the twentieth century. France was faced with the problem of 
crafting a suitable strategy for governing the growing number of territories she had 
amassed in Africa. Initially, the authorities in Pans decided in favour of a unitary 
and highly centralized system. Within Ihe framework, of this arrangement* tlie 
various territories subjected to French colonial rule were unified under a singular 
administrative umbrella with a governor who v\as directly answerable to the Minister 
of tiic Colonics at the helm in Paris* This arrangement soon proved to be not only 
cumbersome bur also unmanageable Consequently, il was abolished and in it* Mead, 
a decree of 1Q20 created a quasi -decentralized system comprising two federations. 
French West Africa I FWA) and French Equatorial Africa (FEA> + French Camcioun. 
Togo and Madagascai were not olTtc rally part of either ol these federations. 

As colonic*, Togo and French Camcmun liad a unique status. Administratively, 
borh were treated as separate units with commissioners instead of governors 
presiding over their politico 'administrative atTairs. The commissioner, who wj> the 
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chief administrative officer in each of these trust territories reported directly to the 
Minuter of French Overseas Tcrntancs. Some cornmcnuiors ^ Cowam 1959) 
draw alicnliou 10 whal they see a* the distinct status of trust tcintuncs within the 
framework of French colonialism hut acknowledge the fact tliat said territories were 
conlrolled in about the same manner as Fiench colonics in the region* Thus, as in the 
French colonies, colon ml authorities in Die metropolitan capital played a dominant 
ride in the affairs of the tru*1 territories of C anwroun and Togoland. 

Of n>ore importance with respect to urban and regional governance, was the 
penchant for ustupmg all indigenous institutions on the part of French colonial 
policy. Put of the usurpation strategy employed tu the lru*t territories entaded 
integrating the local chiefs in ro the colonial government burcaucraey as paid colonial 

civil servants* In this connection, Uaditiorul chiefs who exhibited any rocalcitiant 
tendencies were immediately disposed of, and in some cases exiled by Uk French 
colonial authorities For instance, in Carncrnun. the famous UaditionaJ leader of 
the Great Bamoum Sultanate, Sultan Njoya, was deposed and euled in Yaounde in 
1951 for refusing to fully co-operate with French colonial authorities in matters of 
tax collection and the appointment of sub-chiefs, inier aha [ Fongc. 1997. Le Vine. 
I9n4| This example is noteworthy for at least two reasons First U betrays the 
unw dlirigncss on the part of French colonial authorities to defer to local leader? even 
in matters of local significance such as town planning and administration. Second, it 
places in proper historical perspective the proclivity on the parr of erstwhile French 
colonics, including Cameroon and Togo, for poUuco-administrativc centruluaimn. 
The implication* of centralization for physical planning can hardly be overstated. 

Tobcsufc.no substantial decisions were possible on the giound in these territories 
during French colonial rule. This is particularly because power sharing was anything 
bur a feature of French colonial policy. As Cowan 1 195°) note*, the piohlcm in 
Fiench colonies at live lime was the fact that power sharing, particularly in rerms of 
transferring any real legislative and executive power to the colonics, would have been 
incompatible w ith the princ iple of legislative responsibility centralized in Parts. 'The 
ultimate power of decision on matters of colonial admii narration was placed in the 
hands of live president of the Republic' (lhul. 53). 

The ecntraluation of pow er in Paris was glaringly re Heeled in the administrative 
structures of the trust territories. where the resident coinmisstoners were not only 
the supicme heads of the colonial governments but also the direct representatives 
of the French President AN communications between the administrative services 
in the trust territories and Paris were channelled through him. The commissioners 
also constituted the channels through which the flf/Ml J'awrfntsititm and othei 
couunumqucs designed U\ govern the territories were issued from Paris 

Town planning in Cameroon 

Cameroon i status as a colony officially ended with the deposition of the Cicrmans 
from the territory at the end of World War I. Thereafter, and as noted above, the 
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territory was administered as a trustee of ihc League of Nations* French colonial 
duUninliciiconliuIkJfiiur-riftfui^hilc thcBniish coatioDeiliinc-filUiofiiiuJlLTfiUiry 
from i ■* i ■> unhl I Will when Hm country gained political iiidcpciidencc. 

French colonial urban planning activities in Cameroon 

French colonial outnoritics in Cameroon developed urban planning schemes that 
jJlutcJ strictly Ui u^cuilun^ignhhx*nrin1i^Uhii^cdtwiJicir German predecessors 
One reason Tor tint had lodo widi the need on the part Of Freneh colonial authorities 
to avoid the cost* associated withdrawing up urban development plans from scratch. 
Another reason was related 10 the fact that the German and French views of colonial 
mhan development eoineided in several lesneet* For instance, like French eolontal 
urhan spoiial design schemes, Gentian colonial urttan plans ciiiphasizcd the spatial 
separation of land use activities:. Also, both colonial authorities advocated, plausibly 
for different reason*, the spatial segregation of the race* 

The Geinuns had initialed a number of project* with mban development 
in ipliea lions prior 10 the end of their tenure in Cameroon* As implied abose T these 
projects formed the foundation upon w hich French colonial urban planning schemes 
w ere developed. The most prominent of these projects were based in the territory 's 
economic capital, Douula and deserve further discussion 

Douala 

Significant human settlement activity rtrc-datcd the advent of colonialism in the 
general area of present- day Douala. As far bock as 1826, a British traveller. Richard 
Mother Jackson, travelling ui the region, noted that 'Aqua Town 1 (present-day Akwa) 
was already a vihiant town equipped with twit well -designed parallel streets, each 
measuring 10 yards wide and 250 yards long (Soulillou, l Q S9i- The traveller also 
noted the elaborate nature and design of U>c palace of King Aiwa. Furthermore, 
he diew ahenlion to the exquisite design of the imposing residence of another 
neighbouring King, King Bell, whose house was a wooden sUuey building with 
glared window*. By the traveller s account the house bore a striking resemblance to 
the residences of British aristocrat* of the lime. Tne traveller also acknowledged the 
existence of at least three different densely populated human wlllements, each with 
its own Ung. on the site current I - occupied by Douala 

The indigenous settlements that pie-dated the colonial epoch, notwithstanding, 
colonial authorities* beginning with the Germans, and later the French, are credited 
Willi 'modernizing' the City of Douala. The earliest and bevi-know n German urban 
development plan in Cameroon was designed to transfunii m 'inodeniive^ one of the 
city's oldest neighbourhoods, namely Jos*. The German Topographic Serv ice drew 
up the first plan for the city of Douala in l&W Some four years earlier, in 1886. 
live Germans hod creeled a few btuldmg* tn die area. A noteworthy feature of the 
buildings is the fact thai they were constrvicted of materials such as tin (for rooting I, 
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metal arvd wood that wen: imported from the colonial master nation, Germany, The 
plan was Ivpieal of colonial urban dex ch>pmciH plum as it included features such 
05 a spatially centralized governor's residence, u school neighbourhood stores, a 
hospii j, a | ■ 'i . and an administrative office complex. 

The second major plan with spatial development implications for Douab was 
completed in IKQiY Although the pbn. entitled Ihe Uihan Development ind Seaport 
Management Plain 'Plan d'urhanisme et d'arncnagcmeiit du port'), targeted the port 
of DouaJa. 11 was. for all practical purposes, an extension of the l&90p]an- A cursory 
examination of the J8Qft plans reveals the materialization of significant aspect* of 
the IX'Xi plan Fot instance, the JK% plan slvows the existence of administrative, 
medical military, educational and other laciuiies that m proposed a* pan of 
the 1690 plan. The 114**0 plan alio confined a number of features mat were nevei 
proposed as pan of the IH90 plan* Prominent in this regard arc a military post. Ihe 
wtiarf or seaport, and related facilities such as the customs house, warehouses and a 
numher of commercial building*. 

By the 1 900*. Douab was already experiencing significant spatial and tomographic 
growth. This growth was particularly noteworthy in the New Bell aiea. which at Ihe 
time was separated by a green area about Ikm long The New Bell area comprised at 
least four drlTerent neighbourhoods, namely New Bonandjo. New Bonapnso. New 
Bonaduma (otherwise known as Kjo-Nja| and New Bonadumbe.Thc wider New Bell 
area w as designated as home for Douab'* non-Uulieenous African popubtion. As the 
area grew in importance, it became necessary to draw up a pbn to guide its spatial 
and deinugraphie growth. Accordingly, ui IVIJ. colonial authorities completed an 
urban management plan ( Plan d'arncnagciiH ml d*un quartier a Douab' I for the area* 
The pbn took into account the importance of the Unci Wouri fot Ihe areas social and 
economic growth. According to the New Bell mhan dcvclopmcni pbn as designed 
by Gentian colonial urban planners, the area's w estern frontiei was marked by the 
Free Zone {FmncZonr) and I* Avenue des Palmier 3. w hile its southern boundary w as 
marked by the old airport and the northern limit was marked by Kassabfam Street 
(rue de KassalafaiiO* 

Jl is important to note that tw o othei separate areas, one lor members of the native 
Oouab population and the other for Europeans, were set aside in other parts of 
Douab. At the end of Wot Id War J. a numbei of changes took place with respect to 
the spatial order lhat was cieated by German colonial authorities* Thus, for instance, 
once Oouab fell into the hands of the Allies in ls>N t Ihe aiea thai was initially 
set aside to serve as a green area separating the non-Douab popubtion from the 
European residential area as well as the area occupied by members of the native 
Douab popubtion. was inunediately developed and occupied. Similarly, the area that 
had been set aside for colonial gov eminent otlices was transformed into a 1 csideimal 
area. 

ttTicn the French took over control of the city, they selected an area in a 
neighbourhood known as Bali, lo Ihe south of Joss, to serve as the location for 
colonial government offices In elTeel the French colonial authorities had decided 
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to designate the plateau to the north of Joss as the colonial government office patk. 
ThU decision Hib soon followed by a number uf nUier majoi developments. For 
instance, old New Bell was rupidly transformed into New Bell proper and * imciscd 
j ugruficant growth in its non-Douala population on (he one hand and an equally 
significant decrease in it* Douala population on the other hand. The growth of the 
nnn-Douala or stranger population wa* in large part a function of die rapid economic 
expansion that the city was experiencing The cvpanMon created a need foi manpower 
This need was responded to by an influx of w orkers from the hinterland region. Most 
of the worker* originated fiom the grassland region, that ii prcscni-day Western 
Province. Thu explains* at Jeavt in pan. the dominance of nauves of Hi region in 
Douala today. 

Earlier on, the German colonial authorities had envisaged the growth and 
development of the city and accordingly die* upanexieiuionplanl TIand urhaiiUine 
cf d'c\1cn*iofl de Douala' 1 for the city in I'M 4 An important objcLiivcofihcplaii was 
Ui facilitate the equipment and management public infrastructure in die ^towing 
city As noted above, the tapid growth of the city had orchestrated the expansion of 
human settlement and iclatcd activities into areas that were initially excluded fiom 
development and preseived as gieen space. The plan wai also designed to manage 
Uie ^towing socio-economic needs of the city. The*e needs grew by leaps and 
bounds in lesponse to rapid population growth rates in areas such as Akwa. Dcido 
and BonabcrL These population increases were triggered by the growth of economic 
activities occasioned by. amongst other things, iriiprovcnwnl works on the Douala 
seaport and the construction of a railway linking the main city and Bona Sen Il was 
not until 1955 that these projects ( the construction of the seaport, railw ay and railway 
station) were actually completed. An important aspect of the I9J4 plan is the fact 
diat it included green area* or wedges that physically separated New Deido and New 
Akwa from the areas occupied by Europeans, and cmnmercial and administrative 
activities. The green area was at least 1 km wide and w as slated to be developed as 
parks and sporting arenas. 

As stated earlier. Frenehcolonial authorities inherited, and for a long time depended 
mi. the urban development hlueprnU left behind by their Gentian predecessors. In 
fact, more than thirty years went by before the French colonial authorities completed 
an urban development plan of their own for the City of Douala. This plan. 'Plan 
Dtrecteur d* Urltamuiic'. completed in l°5G\ was in effect the fust master plan for the 
city. The plan was drawn by Henri Calsat, a French colonial government architect and 
urban planner, under the auspices of the Governor-General of the colonial territory of 
C ameroon. It was finaiKed w ith funds from Investment Fund for Economic and Social 
Development or FIDES tFondsd'Invesiuwiivent de [>eveloppemenr Ecomvmuucscl 
Sue bl). 

A word on the goal and origin of FIDES fund* is in order. FIDES fund* were 
designed to finance the planning and implementation of urban infrastructure 
development and related project** A* tttikc wait oil the scope of projects dial could 
be funded with FIDES funds was broadened to include long- and medium-term 
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investments in areas Mich a* public works, agriculture, industrial development -md 
couunumcaliofi iilIwihLi Ftirthcrmurc. tbe fund* were used fur social development, 
particularly iu the provision Of huustng- The fund*, which were distributed liy 
sector, federation and colonial territory, originated in too major sources, namely the 
i French) Male and contributions from Ficnch overseas territories. At the fcdciation 
JcveL tbe fund* were distributed into four maioi bui unequal nans The fedciation 
of French West Africa federation of Fiench rZquaioual Africa, Cameroon and Togo 
each rcccncd one pan\ Until 1 954* partial contribution* to the fundi originated from 
the Marshall Plan. 

The completion of the nutter plan for Douala in 195(1 coincided with the city's 
ascension 1o prominence as* colonial Cameroon's economic capital Several factors 
contributed to the city** economic growth am! development. Prunary amongst the*e 
is location. Located at an altitude of J 5m. on the Atlantic Ocean and at the mouth of 
a major mer, the Woun. Douala occupied a key place on the colonial development 
agenda. lis economic progress accelerated by activities in llie agricultural 
I particularly fishing) and forestry sectors. If Fiench colonial authorities had deemed 
it necessary to draw an urban master development and management plan for the 
city, it is partially because of the need to spuiiallv and adimnutraiivclv oi^ani/e and 
harness its growing economic and industrial activities. The city's rupid growth at the 
time is telling. Its population grew from 55.000 in 19-15 to 1 10.000 in I95H fSmou 
rtaL 1989. 258). 

Major pubheand other infrastructure in Douala asuf 1950 included the following: 
a Chamber of Commerce building, a post o (T ice t the headquarters o) ihc Public WoiVs 
and Railway departments, the office of the government, delegation, llie governor s 
office, the central police station, the French Customs Office, public security facilities 
(including the old court house and the oldticrmun police station), the mayor 's office, 
the European hospital, olTices uf the Institute of Hygiene, the colonial civil scrawls* 
club house, offices of the water department, a cathedral, the Centenarian Temple, a 
Catholic Mission school, a radio house, a large mariet (the New Bell or Kkololum 
marLeti. a mosque, a prison (i c. Use old German prison). UicNcw Bell Police Station, 
the New Bell Railway Station, the Uuis High School (New Bell), a hospital for 
meinbers of the native population, the Laquintimc hospital, a school in Aiwa, the 
Alwa-Dctdo Police Station, a professional school, offices of the electricity company, 
facilities of the Cameroon Brewery company iBrassenes du Cameroon), the Douala 
main railway station, the Besseke Mai Lei and Uie City School 

The follow tne major public works and spatial organization projects were included 
in the 1950 master plan. 

* construction of seaport and related facilities, including w arehouses. 

* construction of ihe X^OOm-rnng bridge acrim the River Wouri; 

* construction of warehouses, workshops and other facilities for tbe railway; 

* designating and organizing /ones for secondary economic activities (e.g. New 
Belli; 
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• designating and orjfanuing zones for commercial *iU\ inc.*, 

• spatial organization and location of bonding and related activities in well- 
ventilated areas of the city such as the Joss and ALwa plateaus; and 

• the construction of a hydto»clcctric power plant Ion the River Sanaga in nearby 
Edeal. 

The plan was updated in r*5w. The updated plan included plans to develop the 
follow ing additional project*. 

• an industrial park at Borubcri: 

• refurbishment at>d rc*alignrncnt of the New Bell neighbourhood. 

• eviension of a residential /one in the genera) atca of Dcido. and 

• die constiuction uf a toad linking the northern and southern portions of the 

city. 

In 1 951. a project to construct a camp for worker* of the Cameroon Railway 
L Lirpotation (REGlFEJtCAM) was initiated* The project was designed 1o include 3-1 
housing unib on a °lu piece of land with the average plot measuring 2,000nr\ Each 
hectare contained four units and the average unit measured J 50m\ 

At about the same time 1 1951 1 another project 'CiteChardy; operation dhabilat 
individual de bon standing pour les cbcminots'. was also started near Bassa The 
aim of the project was to develop KUDU additional housing umU for worker* at the 
National Railway Corporation* The uniu were of a variety of construction materials 
including wood, sandcrclc blocks* and concrete* Trie railway corporation itself 
financed said project. 

Ettea 

Another nnportant project with spatial implications undertaken by the French 
colonial authorities in Cameroon in 1950 was the completion of the plan of a camp 
at Mil . . ■■ Edca for workers of the then newly established Cameroon Aluminium 
Cimipanv * Alui urn I Sonvc of the prominent features of the plan included a dispensary, 
a market communal shower facilities and latrine* and a green area for snorting 
activities* The residential area consisted of 222 housing units, at -150.000 CFA francs 
each, for a total of 99,900.000 CFA francs. Two entities, AJucam and the Credit du 
Lamcroun provided a total 1(15 nullum CFA francs to cover the cost of the piojccl 
and related activities. The units were equipped with basic utility services including 
water and electricity. 

Two oUiet important ptujccU worthy of mite wetc launched in Douala in 1055 
and l°5n respectively. The 1955 project constituted a set of physical and spatial 
improvement activities designed to construct affordable housing units for members 
of the city's African population. An area of 30 hectares located in Bassa* to the east 
of die city, wus allotted to this purpose. In addition, 15 hectares of land were placed at 
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the disposal of the Douaia municipal government, while 25 hectares were awarded 10 
the Cameroon Housing Corporation ( Socio te InuitnbiUcre du Comer oun. SIC). This 
addinonaJ land WW jU< designed to accommodate affordable housing units. 

The 195b project entailed ihc construction of a Custom* barracks cOperalion 
dhabitat individual groupc pour k* fonctionnauc* - agents des dou i This 
project occupied oil area of 2 5 hectares. Hie ptojeei comprised SO housing units, all 
of w Inch wen onc*stnrcy duplex*? s, arranged in blocks ur two structure* each The 
ground floor of each unit contained amongst other things, a living room and a kitchen. 
Theie were three bedrooms 111 each unit and all were located on the first floor. 

Yaounde 

The French colon ml authorities were involved in a number of projects with spatial 
development implications in Yaounde. particularly during the 1450s. Prominent 
amongst these projects was the drawing up of a plan in 1952 to develop a 
neighbourhood exclusively for the city's European population ('Operation d'habitat 
de bon standing eile de residence pour Euiopccns> The first phase of tins project 
which was implemented under ihc auspices of SIC, comprised 2 J self- contained 
residential units divided into the following subgroup*; 

* 5 units of I3ttm : each and rented out for 26,1)01) CFA ftunespei month. 

* 5 units of 1 1 Hm : each and rented oul for 22,000 CFA francs pet month. 

* 5 units of SOnr each and rented out for 16.000 CFA fiancs per month, and 

* 6 duplex units of 70m* each and rented foi H.N00 CFA francs per month. 

The unit* were each equipped wiUi utilities such as electricity, wuicr. access roads 
and gaidcnv The upturn to buy the units outiighl was also available to qualified 
applicants. In this connection* units fiom the first category above cost 2*230,000 
CFA francs, while those in Uk second category sold for 1 ,900.000 CFA francs, and 
those in Ihc mud category cost 1 .445*000 CFA francs, und finally, those tn the fourth 
category cost 1,230.000 CFA franc* each. 

The second phase comprised seventeen units. Five of these were identical to dwse 
constructed during ihc first phase while six werc9lm ; each and an equal number had 
an area of I Mwr each. In addition the second phase included a IwO rtflfmr building. 
Each level of the building contained a self-contained residential unit with an area of 
226nr and eight studio apartment units, each of which had an area of 53ra J . 

In addition to projects such as the aforementioned that were designed to supply 
housing units of conventional building matciials. die Fiench colonial administration, 
through a number of private sector enterprises, carried out contraction pinjccls using 
local materials Prominent in this regard weiea number of project* initiated in 1953. 
The^e projects sought to consUuci wooden housing units in the cities of \ aoundc, 
Douala and Eseka. The Deparunenl of Waler and Forest Resources iScrv icedes Eam 
el Foreis) miplementcd the Eseka project* while huusing unit* at the Yaounde project 
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were designed by Wetter. SAFA. Socictc Caincrounaise de Construction and bujll 
by SIC. Gat i goo I designed the housing units at Ihe Douula project. I n- units in this 
latter category were rectangular in sJiapc and occupi ed an jj.m of 4(mr. Each hud a 
gable roof of corrugated metal sheets. The front elevation showed one from dooruay 
with one window on each side* It is noteworthy that units in this category had 
no verandah, a feature that was common in housing units of the time. The housing 
units were delivered at 3 cofl uf CFA francs ( 1953). Thu translated in 

about 3.200 CFA franc* per square metre. The Welter houses. were equipped with 
a verandah thai ran die full length of the building* The foundation was of sunductc 
blocks The Department of Water and Forest Resources unit* Win almost completely 
of wood, saw for the fuel mat they were suspended on concrete pi en and had roots 
of corrugated aluminium sheets. 

Dschang, Bafoimam and Bafang 

Following 011 the hecU of the Germans. French colonial uui bonnes were hem on 
piormtiing the culnvaliou of cash crops destined primarily for overseas markets. 
Primary amongst the cash crops of choice were bananas, oil palm trees 4 , coffee and 
cocoa. Bananas and oil palms were encouraged mostly in the coastal regions while 
colTee and coeou were promoted in both grasslicld and coastaJ areas. With me growth 
and expansion of coffee and cocoa plantations in the Western Province of present- 
day Cameroon. French colonial authorities moved in L958 to develop standardized 
conventional housing uniu in the cities of Bafou&sam. Dschanc and Bafang. The 
responsibility for developing the urn is was placed under the auspices of SIC. 

Land legislation in colonial Cameroon 

To fully appreciate French colonial land policies in Cameroon, it ti necessary to 
uivdcrstand the importance of land w iihin ihc framework of early European expeditions 
in ihe territory* Although land was inalienable and not viewed as a lununodny 
in prc~columul Cameroon, some limited uansfcrs of land from mcmbcis uf Hie 
indigenous community to European merchants and explorers did lake place iNjoh. 
2003 1. However, these transfer 1 were initially free of charge and later in exchange for 
European products such as alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, gunpowder and clothing. 
In most eases, land was basically confiscated from live indigenous population fins 
practice was commonplace in the coastal region, where land was fertile and held 
enormous promise for plantation ugficullure. 

The desirability and especially comnvcrcia) value of Comer oonian land explain 
live sweeping land reform urinatives undertaken hv European colonial authorities 
beginning with the Germans in 1SS4 and later the British and French after World 
War I. Here, it is necessary to note that while the Germans were at liberty to do just 
about anything in Ihe land policy field, me actions of their successor*, the French 
and the British, were sjgniftcaiitly scmlinued by Ihe League of Nations Among 
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the many outcomes of World War 1 uii the establishment of a condominium over 
C'amcronnian territory by the British and French. The condominium had a very 
short life as it was abruptly abrogated tn l°lfv At rhis lime, the tw o ctdonial power* 
agreed to divide the territory up into two unequal paiu of four-fifths and one-fifth, 
with France assuming control over tbc largci portion while Britain controlled the 
smaller part. On ihe one hand, the Bntuh portion of the territory composed two 
separate contiguous areas, known as British Cumcronns. bordering Nigeria On Ihe 
other harvd. the French controlled the remainder of the territory can of the River 
Mungo known as French Camcroun* A few year* later, in L°L°. tbc entire territory 
including Ficnch Cameioun and British Cameroon^ became a mandated leinrory of 
the League of Nations. This arrangement remained binding until 1 960 I when Ihe 
country earned political independence. 

Ah noted earlier* League of Nation* rules governing control o\w trust territories 
forbade France and Britain from behaving with the territory as they might have 
pleated. . : -■ nt least in theory, tite colonial power* did not have a free hand over 
the territory** resource*, especially Land. In practice the story was. however, quite 
different. This is despite tbc fact thai the League of Nation* spared no effon to 
attempt to curb the excesses of the two colonial power*. One definite concern of Ihe 
League of Nation* was with the impending danger of colonial authorities usurping 
or overlaying traditional land lenure systems and land use patterns with European 
varieties. In fact, an important prov ision of the League of Nalioiu trust agreement 
exhorted administering authorities to take the srens necessary ro preserve native 
laws and customs as well as respect the present and future rights and interests of 
indigenous populations in Ihe Uusl territories. especially with respect to land tenure 
and land use. Most importantly* the agreement stipulated that "no native land or 
natural resource may be transferred, except between natives* save with previous 
consent of the competent authority" (quoted tn Njotu l*MS. -110; Fitly. 19V2: 30). 

French Carrier oun 

As far as land tenure goes* Iwo parallel systems of law were in operation in French 
Carncroun* One of these systems - fOutigetwt - governed what the French colonial 
authorities branded, the 'natives* or /rs ANflfetefft These latter computed nvernbers of 
the indigenous population w ho had not been exposed to* or influenced by. European 
and* particularly. French culture. The other system was designed to govern European 
residents as well as Western aceulmrated member* of the uvdigenous population* 
or what the French labelled 7e» aixtmiitbi* Land laws and legislation of the latter 
genre w ere crafted along the lines of the Napoleonic Code of 1810. The 'Napoleonic 
property doctrine* stressed individual, as opposed to corporate or communal, property 
rights. El should be noted that communal ownership constituted the king-pin of Ihe 
indigenous landienure system. 

The Jaws ihat were applicable to the unassimilated members of the indigenous 
population ■ .■ ■:-jjt> had simply been transplanted to French Cameroun by a 
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decree of 4 October 1924. from Frances other colonics in the region, where they 
luJ been in operation *ince 1017. The distinction between Hie two *yslcma of land 
Imv whom without ii difference Theor ctically. the distinction suggests some dciucc 
of iejttiuvity 10 indigenous law* and customs. However, in practice the dUtinction 
faded into obscurity. The goal of the French in the land polic> arena was hardK 
distinguishable from thai of their German predecessors. In this connection. Hie 
French colonial cstabluJuticnl in Cameroon u on iccoid for embarking on a massive 
campaign m the l^OOitoeoiuoliible and place under the direct control of ihe colonial 
stale large parccU of land w ithin the country. 

h is in order, here, Ut c&aiuinc some of the specific steps taken hy the French to 
satisfy then voracious appcriie foi land as well as realise the objcclivc of speedily 
supplanting Ihe indigenous land tenure and land use systems with purely French 
varieties One of the most prominent, and perhaps most consequential, of these 
sieps entailed experimenting with several land tenure systems. These experiments 
were designed to determine the sysiem w ith Ihe highest probability of guaranteeing 
the colonial state a firm grip on all the land in ihe territory* while minimizing any 
chance of alienating the indigenous population. One piece of legislation introduced 
as pan of these experimental efforts was Ihe Land Law of 24 July 1921. I hi* Jaw. 
which went under the official appellation la U*£t*latU m d'aitente* was simply 
an extension of a law that had been employed several decades earlier in 1855 to 
introduce Ihe Irunscriplion system in France. The 1921 law was in operation for 
more than three decade* until I* June 1*>5'J. when law No. 5'M7 of that some year 
repealed iL 

Furthermore, the colonial authorities adopted a policy that converted all land 
that was neither individually owned nor duly registered throughout the territory into 
colonial gov vnuuent properly. This pohcy was in line w ith a l°07 French West Africa 
Court of Appeal decuiou, which had ruled that all unregistered customary rights and 
interests m land were deemed null and toid< The policy met with fierce opposition 
not only in Cameroon hut also in other French colonics. This resulted m the law being 
rescinded in Nm ember J°J5. In its stead, another policy declaring that all Ian J Left 
unuwdur unoccupied for a period often year* mat is, whal Ihe French alluded to as 
7rro imu/ifrt 0 iant matin?* - was automatically colonial state property. Wc will 
return to this policy later. For now: it is important to note Ihe striking resemblance 
between the concept of 'unused and unoccupied lands 4 or 'ime* wtutita MM 
maitrv* and die notion of Vacant and ownerless land 1 employed by the Germans {see 
below i From the foregoing account, il Ueasy to glean the fact that like the Germans, 
the French colonial authorities were bent noc only on amassing as much land as 
possible but aKo on placing all land Ihioughnul die tentloiy under the admtnntraiivc 
ciuimd of the colonial state. 

How ev er, the French approach lo land acquisition differed in one important way 
from that of the Germans. Rathe i Hun acquire large parcels of land as their German 
piedeeewusditlihe French opted to secure small concessions of no more than J JBO 
hectares at a time. Al first glance, tin? has the appearance of a conscious effort lit 
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deviate from the path taken by the Germans and to honour relevant provisions of 
the League uf Nations mandate agreement. In fact, the decuiun in favour of two 
sysLl*j i ■ ■ ■ i aw one for the natives* and the niher for Europeans and k fci MMV 1 
on the pan of the French colonial authorities w as designed specifically to give the 
appearance of some degree of respect ami appreciation foi indigenous Jaw* and 
practices* Upon further *crutiny. il becomes eleai thai tlie .11" and implications of 
the French sUutcgy were hardly different front those of the Germans. 

In addition, the French seldom took any steps to hoiwur relevant provisions of 
the maihlatc agreement* especially with respect to land tenure and alienation, This 
is notwidictanding constant attempts on the part of the French colonial authorities 
io hide their otherwise cgregiou* violation* of relevant provisions of the League 
of Nation* mandate agreement. The Decree of 12 January 1938. winch declared 
all AO-called /crm MAMMA ft MM muiitv {unoccupied and ownerless lamb) as 
property of tin- colouial Mate or lemiortal property. is only one manifestation of this 
icndcncy* According to the deuce. 'Jnf lemt wtunte* **r hum mairrt MMrtCsWHI 
uu tcmlotr*'. This piece of legislation anvounted to w hat MM (e.g. Fisiy. 1992: 35 1 
have called the :n 1 ization of customary lands* and Uttered a ±enc* of protest* on 
the port of contented member* of the indigenous population, pamcularly local chiefs 
and landlords. These panics construed the law as constituting a frontal ossaulr not 
only on their anccsUal lands but al&oon then system of property holding. 

The notion of * owner less lands' was perceived as ludieious and absurd* by members 
of the indigenous population, w ho consider land sacred and belonging to the entire 
eottununtty. It is basically thu philosophy or view of land that comprised the stronger 
propel I ant of the wave of protestations that greeted the French colonial land reform 
effort*, nartieularly the decision to classify most land 'vacant and ownerless*. The 
protestations vvcic nor without impact In 1955 the colonial authorities promulgated 
Statutory Order No. SS-5BCL which was designed to consolidate all prevunu act* and 
court rulings in the land policy held. Most importantly, the order explicitly recognised 
customary rights and interests in land ttiroughout the territory. 

Power and the land question in British Cameroons 

Land was less significant a* a basis of pow er in pie-colonial Africa, where land was 
more plentiful than in Europe, where it was scarce. How did this difference in the 
perception of land affect the struggle over legitimacy and control betw een the Male 
and suciety m colonial Africa? I examine pieces of land use control legislation that 
were enacied m British Cameroons (Lc. some of the teriitory comprising picscnt-day 
anglophone Cameroon) with a view to uncovering some answers to this question. 

Europeans did not settle pcnnancntly in Cameroon. Therefore, inter-racial 
competition for space or laud was noo-cvutenl Yet space remained a contested 
arena despite the fact that it was plentiful gitcn the country's scanty population 
during the colonial era. The reason for this a simple. The colonial state, dating back 
to the German colonial era. viewed Cameroon as nothing more Than a tropical Uading 
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and plantation colony. Accordingly, it moved to place all fertile land throughout the 
territory at the disposal of European plantation companies ( Dcbussmaiuu f 1Jl1 '" I;n 
Gai nan culonial authorities are on record for concocting some of live roost perfidious 
land ■ ^ 'i i " lion scheme* m Cameroon** colonial history En fact German colonial 
emissaries and middlemen were specifically instructed to use all mean* necessary 
Ut auias* laud* in the colonics |Fisiy* 1992; Njoh, 2003). Under Governor Von 
ftittkarticr. Gertnan colonial autbonlics in Cameroon had planned to held wLUgcr* 
offto *o*calle*J*Native Reserves . Jcsiii*\ theii v illages and nuke room for plantation 
agriculture on the fertile volcanic lands at the fool of Mown Cameroon. This was the 
pinvcrbial last straw thai hrotc the camel's hack, as the villager* launched mass and 
violent protest* lo rliuart implementation of Uie colonial government » treacherous 
plan. The villagers efforts paid heavy dividends as the colonial authorities later 
called of] the plan. 

Suhsco,ucni to this, the German colonial authorities decided in favour of employing 
legislative and oilier mechanisms U» satisfy ihcir \nracious appelire for land. The 
most prominent elTort on the legislative front was the enactment of the Crow n Lands 
Act of 15 July 1896, which convened all so-called 'vacant' and 'unoccupied' lands 
throughout the terriiory into property of the Gertnan Overseas Dominions. On the 
same front the colonial government established twenty land commissions, and 
charged tliem with the responsibility of demarcating Crown lands and parcelling 
out areas to be used as 'native reservations*. Additionally the rather meticulous plan 
stipulated that each 'name* be allotted I 5 hectares of land for residential and related 
use. Furthermore, the plan required that all dispersed v illages be consolidated into 
dense settlements complete with numbered and surveyed building and agricultural 
plots. It is difficult to miss the ultimate goal of this exercise on the part of the colonial 
dale. It was precisely to free up as much land as possible foi plantation agricultural 
purposes. 

By all accounts, the Germans were very successful in their mission to endow 
the colonial state with inordinate amounts of land By the time Germany *$ tenure 
as Cameroon's colonial masier nation abruptly ended m r>M. it owned opeiated 
and 1 or controlled several plantations on hundreds of acres of land in the coastal areas 
at the foot of Mounl Cameroon. Some estimates suggest that the Germans i>wncd as 
much as 300.000 acres of prime agriculture land and controlled as many as fifty -eight 
estaies in ttie region by 1914 iNjoh. 2003: 79). 

Gertnan plantations were largely located in the aiea that later became British 
Southern Cameroon* (now anglophone Cameroon). On the eve of World War 1. 
ti ef nuii companies controlled as much as 264.000 acres of land in Victoria Division 
I present -Jay Fakn Division) and Kumfra Division {present-day Metne and Ndiau 
Division*) (Meek. I¥57). Al the end of the World War 1 these vasi areas uf land 
were placed m the hands of the Nigerian colonial government. Recall Out the British 
colonial authorities administered the League of Nations trust territory of the British 
L aiiwToons as an appendix of cohiniaJ Nigena-PioclamationNo. 25 of 1920 officially 
sancUoned this arrangement. 
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Based on agreements reached by the Allies subsequent to the outcome ol 'World 
War I cv-enefny property, such as German lands m Cameroon. ■ ■ . l. to tic auctioned. 
1 w -viiL-im nationals Mn excluded from participating m the bidding piuccss It took 
two auctions to get rid of German plantation* and other lands in Cameroon* The find 
auction failed. thereby prompting organizers to w one the clause that banned German 
bidders It was upon doing so and permitting former QMW of Uie plantations and 
other land* to re-actjuirc iheu property Uial urgauuers Mn) able to register positive 
results. The auctions were held in London m October 1922 and November 1924 
respectively. 

No sooner bad the German companies re- sett led m Cameroon than World War 
I J broke uui in 1939 and displaced uVm once more At the end of the war in 19-15, 
colonial authorities took a number of major decisions ivith far-reachinc implications 
for the plantation lands. Two of these decisions are worth discussing in some detail. 
The Hist was the decision Uiat forbade the return of flu plantation lands other to ex- 
enemy nationals di private indrv iduals. The second relates ro die fact that the lands 
w ere placed under the charge of the British Colonial Governor with jurisdiction over 
British Canierooni* This laner decision therefore effectively convened most of the 
land m the territory into property of the colonial stale (suiular Ui the IK9rS Crown 
Lands AtU and confened Use status of 'super landlord 1 on the colonial Guvernor. 
Given the imputations of the League of Nations, the Governor was supposed to 
administer die land for the common good and benefit of members of the territory's 
indigenous population. In reality, how ever, the decision to place the lands under the 
charge of the colonial Governor w as part of a larger scheme io endow the colnrual 
state w lib limitless conUol over land tliroughout the territory. 

It jpproprijte .ul.r.n* k\He k urinu :n ft., effect rhal me British government 

did in fad buy the lands ui question and then placed than under the custody of 
tbe Nigerian colonial government (Xfeelu 1957: 356). This notwiihstanding. U is 
important to note Uiat the input of the natives was never sought at any point during 
tbe deliberations that culminated in the land transfer This constituted an egregious 
violation of the League of Nations conditions for administering the trust territories. 
Wliatcvcr deal was struck had to have been between the British and the Germans 
This fact is germane in efforts to pry into the mindsel of colonizers* especially 
with icgards to how they perceived the colonized. Here, there is link doubt that 
tbe coloni/ers were obliv ious Ui the eusience of the colonized and considered their 
view s inciinsequeniroL 

At the end of the World War II. the land question in Africa in genera) and British 
Canicroons in particular was subverted to re -examination , : i ■ was m response to a 
number of developments that had occurred since the daw n of the colonial eru in Africa. 
African colonics bad experienced significant numerical gains in their populations. 
Rural-urban migration w as picking up steam. In addition, colonial powers were re- 
examining their colonial development strategics - contemplating innovative ways 
of accomplish in g colonial development goals without alienating colonial subjects. 
These factors conspired Id prompt Use colonial government to pay more anention 
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Lo ■ i.i i. I J ■ '.■■jc of Nations stipulation* regarding the administration of trust 
territories* 

The stipulation relating lit land tenure is liiuuhiJ in Article K of the Trusteeship 
Agreement* which was Approved by the General As&cmbl) on I November Altai 
13 December 19-17. The article is important foi die purpose of the present discussion 
and deserves being quoted in full 

In framing Ian J Uu> m the territories the adnuui tiering authority ^hall take into 
consideration native law* and custom* ami shall respect the rights and safeguard 
the interests, both present and future, of the native population* No native land or 
natural resource may he transferred except between natives. 

I Quoted ui MecL 1°57. 370) 

Thus, in keeping with stipulations requiring mandate territory adminisUators lo 
preserve the custom* and U adit ions of the native' people, authorities Jecidcd to treat 
British Cameroon* as pari of northern Nigeria. Thus, for instance, the southern portion 
of Bnluli Cameroons (British Southern Cameroons), which was adnunisUamcly 
part of the Eastern Province of Nigeria, was considered pan of Northern Nigeria in 
marten of land legislation* Accordingly, the Land and Native Rights Ordinance of 
that was already in force iu Northern Nigeria became law in British t'amciuoas 
This decision w as crucial because applying tiie land legislation of Northern Nigaia, 
where the indirect rule' colonial administrative model was employed, guaranteed 
the preservation of traditional land tenure systems* 

1 have noted elsewhere thai colonial authorities in Cameroon never wvnl beyond 
rhetoric in their attempt to abide by tiie stipulations of the L N Trust Agreement in the 
Land policy domain iNjoh. 2003)* One reason for mis has to do wirhuV desire on the pan 
of these authorities lo consolidate power. A close leadof the official proivouncemcntsof 
Uic colonial government on the land question reveals an amazing lev^l of consisiency 
m the colonial government's efforts to guarantee itself infinite control over land* In 
Uus regard. Ordinance No. 38 of l°4f» vested the colonial Governor with all native 
laivos Uirouehout die Camcroonian territory. This ordinance was in contravention of 
L'N stipulations on administering iiundaie rcrworics> wluch oate for instance dut land 
in Uic tern lories must be adnimuiered for the benefit of the 'natives * 

Vesting the colonial Governor with control over land made it possible for the 
colonial state to use land anywhere in the colony to attain colonial development 
goals* For instance, such control penmned the colonial state to me land to placate 
those who posed a viable ducat to die political stability of the colonial polity li 
was also able lo employ land a* a reward foi political support for the regime in 
power in the metropolis. Finally, land was used as a tool to attain colonial economic 
development goals It is theiefoie hardly any wonder dial a lot of the es -enemy lands 
lhat were never auctioned remain unaccounted for. 

1 began the discussion in this segment by slating that land did not command the 
same degree of impoitancc in Africa thai it did in Europe at the dawn of the colonial 
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era It is therefore safe to conclude tlut ihc struggle between the colonial state and 
society tu Ainu did no! have the same objectives foi both parties. Thei e is reason to 
behc%e Uui the Europeans, perceived u direct relationship between control of land 
ami power icconomic. social, politick and otherwise). For Europeans, power was 
contingent upon the extent to which they controlled Luvd + 

The in r alualinn with Laid on the part of European* was a function of iheu 
environment and experience They originated in a region that has luslnrically 
eKpeticnccd scarce habitable and or agricultural land. JelTrey I let bit 12000: 36| 
draws attention to this phenomenon by noting that the focus on the control of Land 
as a basis of sme authority by Europeans was nor surprising on account of the fact 
that tiiey were used In a region known for problems associated with high level* of 
population density and land scarcity. Underlying relevant analysesof the modern Male 
is the assumption that land is scarce, thereby making control thereof a fundamental 
indicator of power (Hertisi. 2000; Weber, 1901 j AtWiinoruiily. it is arguable Ilia I since 
states in Europe have a history of fighting foi land. Use cnnirnl of territory is thus seen 
as invariably a defining characteristic of stale authority. En colonial Cameroon, the 
British wercconscioui of the need to control land. However, they were also cognizant 
of the negative implications of alienating Cam cr outturns , especially at a time when 
people in the colonial ten (lories were becoming increasingly apprehensive of colonial 
rule. Thus. British colonial authorities needed to strike a delicate balance between 
two competing philosophies - goodwill and rule - that characterized thinking during 
the waning days of the eoloniaJ cia. Goodwill i> ev ident in ciTorU lopay ancntion to 
indigenous land tenure practices, while rule or domination is obvious in the colonial 
polities that established 'native reserves' and colonial gov ernment actions designed 
to extend special favours to European plantation companies. Rule and domination are 
alsu ev idenl in Ihe colonial tendency of ignoring the colonized in rendering decuions 
on matters thai ducvily unpacted tlieir well-being. 

Togo 

Lome 

Togo, as slated above, was a German colony until the end of World War I In 
the German colonial authorities designated Lome, winch was at the time a small 
village, the territory**; capital. The decision to nuke Lome the chief administrative 
centre of the territory w as accompanied by the draw ing up of a master plan charting 
the course of the city's future spatial and physical development The architects of 
said plan drew a lot of n ;p nation bom the plan of the German city of Harnhurg. The 
plan portrayed a city enclosed within a belt of semi-circular boulevards and divided 
into two main /ones, the eastern and w estern zones, which were separated by a rail 
hoc The eastern zone was set aside for commerce, industry and bousing for members 
of Uvc native population ivliile live wesrem zone was reserved foi administrative 
activities and housing for Europeans. 
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Between 1404 and P'M the German colonial auftoritk* initiated a number of 
major activities with ^putiiil unphcaunru* Piomiivciir among*! these activities was the 
drawing up of a cadavUul plan. The plan included 171 lots thai were rcguicred m a 
land title \Grundhuvhy By 1914 the city 4 « population stood At 8.500* At that 

lime the city contained a numbei ol'aUininuVativcbuildinesorpefnunetit materials, 
particularly bnclcfc Also, jd uihan plan showing a network uf .■■.i-.ii and future 
streets for the city had been completed, 

Togo came under tlie control of the French colonial authorities follow ing the 
outcome of World War 1 tn l°l°. The French colonial authorities neither closely 
adheicd lo, nor completely discarded the master plan drawn for tlie city hy the 
Germans How ever, they proc eeded to increase the slock of adinimsuutivc buildings 
and in rcconsl meted the seaport* Dunne this time, development activities 
along the circular boulevard had gathered momentum The period also witnessed 
Uve £uli*divt*ion of an area, Hanouiuvpc. Uiat had been reserved for mciivhcni of 
Uie itvcbgcnous population according lo the master plan for the city drawn by the 
German colonial authorities* Jt ii worth noting Uiat the French dul very 1 little with 
respect to proactive urban development in tlie city. Instead. moat urban development 
activities were guided hy the master plan drawn up during the German colonial era 
Thus, me nucleus around which the city ol Lome has developed since Togo became 
independent in I960 is an embodiment of German rather than French colonial urban 
planning ideology and principles. To be sure* the distinction between the twocolonul 
authorities as far as urlun planning goes is. for all practical purposes, blurred. After 
all, features such as the niaiial segregation of tlie races as well as firnctinru were 
common to tlie urban dev elopment plans of all European colonialists in tub-Saturn 
Africa, 

Some final thoughts 

The mandate and trusteeship syvtem under which live Cameroons and Togoiand were 
administered during tlie colonial era. constitute* a unique variant of colonialism* In 
theory, the power of the superv isory authorities, Britain and France, over the mandate 
territories wa* evUemely limned hy League of Nations provisions. For instance, the 
colonial poweis were not allowed lo incorporate the territories with other colonial 
possessions* Furthermore, as D<K_ Ficldhouso iWMi noted* tlie uansfomvation of 
these and other for river Gem van colonial territories into League of Nations trusteeships 
was designed to piotccl the territories from exploitation In practice, this was not the 
ea*t\ For instance, as noted above. Britain opted in favour of administer my Southern 
C ameroons as an appendix of Nigeria. In the planning domain* this meant, amongsl 
other things, adopting many pieces of planning legislation Uvat were already in force 
in Nigeria in British Southern Cameroons. One exception to ihu rule was rvt>ted 
above and hears reiterutlng here. The British colonial authorities went out of their 
w ay to recognize and even legitime customary land tenure in tlie territory. This wan 
despite the fact that such a system of landholding was widely considered a hindrance 
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(o the capitalist objectives of the colonial emcrprue* To paraphrase Anno Phillip* 
( S'h, a free uiuila;! economy could never become reality while communal land 
icnurc guaranteed access to laiiJ In French Camcumn and Togo I and j dual • ■■■ w 
of Undholding. one fof the urban areas and another for non-urban or rural MM 
constituted il>e norm. Tbth suggc*r litat by the time the BhtUh and French colonial 
authorities turned control of the League of Nations mandate icnitorics. the\ lud 
become cognuanl of die futility of inmscnminatcly adopting an alien system Bl 
landholdmg throughout their African colonics. 

Accordingly, the colonial powers had decided to adopt a more pragmatic land 
policy - one thai acknowledged and legitimized the traditional land lenure tysicrn. 
J l 1* easy lo nuscunstrac this policy change as confuting an cruwnn of the power 
of the colonial authorities. Vet nothing could be further from the truth. In reality, this 
change was essential to reinforce the colonial slate** power in the land policy field in 
particular and the colony in general There are ar Jcasl Uuee reasons for thu iPhillipv 
1989). I i ■' lite dunge served to prevent the imprudent ahenauon of land. Second 
it averted such land- related problems a* absentee landlordism^ Finally, the change 
prevented the growth and proliferation of a landlc** proletariat. In contending that 
the reversal of policies promoting individualized terrure ur land buttressed die power 
of the colonial *uu\ I echo rhe scnumcnuof PhrllipM 19K9|. According 1u Phillips, 
this 'reversal of earlier visions for land reform* secured the chiefs in their traditional 
authority, and thereby strengthened their role at recruiting agents for the colonial 
states. 1 (p. 50). 
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Introduction 

li is true thai town pluming in British colonial possessions was deuved from British 
town planning Legislation* principle* and practice. However, h is erroneous to 
cxUapolatc from this basic fact dial then: was uniformity in town planning practice 
and legislation throughout the British colonies En faer. Robert Home ItQOOfr has 
druwn attention to the bet thai significant difference* characterized even the inanncr 
and process by which auilioi ities Uansfcrrcd planning legislation from Britain to 
the colonies Apart from procedural differences, uc ate safe to expect auhsl tnlive 
diffidences a* the colonics varied markedly interna of climate, gcogiaph>. population 
daunt icnkmcni patterns, lu>tor> and oi letcUoi uftxani/auon* anddiscasc cttolog) 
and contagion* The fact that West Africa had a pre -colonial history of authoritative 
states (e.g. cily-statcs). kingdom* and chic I Joins facilitated the functioning of the 
indirect rule colonial admimsualitv model m the region. On the contrary; Uie absence 
of indigenous large-scale political unit* rendered the functioning uf this rmtdel 
impossible in southern and eastern Africa. Sir Donald Cameron. Governor of British 
East Africa from 1925 to 193 I, found mis out when he attempted to rule Tanganyika 
'inducctly*. 

Thus, the British colonial possesions of East and Southern Africa experienced 
mostly dircvJ a* opposed to 'indirect' colonial rule. As Home < 1990) observe* and 
1 concur, these legal arrangetivents are by no means inconsequent tal for the exercise 
of town planning. Rather, they significantly affected town planning legislation and 
practice in Use colonies. Also, West Africa's longer tutlory of empire building and 
urbanization - prc~daling the European colonial era - quite possibly prevented 
British colonial town planners from realizing a number of preconceived projects. 
For example, the presence of wclJ-cstablnlicd prc-colonial Utwns toch as KaduruL 
Kano and /aria in Northern Nigeria meanr that the British colonial authorities could 
onl> inductive the structure of the built environment on the fringes of these towns. 
The spontaneous Safotn Guru or 'native stranger quarters 4 , which developed on the 
outskirts of these towns, constitute a testament to the colonial plarincis' pi edic anient 
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Most importantly, while conditions such as the prevalence of anopheles mosquitoes 
i ! I i i ■ >i . from permanently settling in West Africa, eastern and southern 

Africa constituted j popular destination foe Europeans desirous uf settling in Air it j 

The Europeans did not arrive alone in eastern and southern Africa. Rather, they 
imported Asian slaves to work in the sugar plantations and later the mines. How did the 
presence of Europeans as permanent seniors and less powerful groups such as Asians 
and members of the various indigenous groups affect town planning legislation and 
practice in the region? How did colonial town planners manipulate space to boUiei 
the power of the minority White settlers of the region? This chapter seeks to address 
these and cognate questions. Ii does so by tutcnoguting specific spatial policies thai 
were designed to arable the colonial state, and b> cAtcnsum Use While minority; to 
exercise inordinate control over the built environment. In extreme cases, such as 
apartheid South Africa. Zimbabwe and others, tow ns were designed to be uninviting 
and threatening ut nnn- White . Ouf>er ved through the lenses of Lcfcbvie ( 1 974 k and 
c »pcciall) Marku* i t the towns became Lonlinuuui structured tntfefep'i Vhkft 
allowed non-While groups in only as strangers or visitors. In the colonial town*, 
members of the powerful White minority population were always the inhabitants 
wink individuals belongrng to the majority but powerless groups were the visitors. 

As Matkus | l Q0 J; \\) would argue, the former have an uivesinient of ptiwer and 
arc rheiiwr/woVn. the latter enter or stay as subjects of the system - the <owfn>/W\ 
Before identifying and discussing some of the major pieces of town and country 
planning legislation and projects tliar were undertaken by colonial authorities. I 
provide mine background information on (lie former British colonies in the region. 
Unlike the cose of Wesi Africa. man> of the territories in this region were "settler 
colonies*. 

Town and country planning in settler colonies 

To belter appreciate the ride and place of town and country planning in colomat 
southern and eastern A friea. one mint first under stand the nature of colonialism in 
this region. Colonialism in southern and eastern Africa differed markedly from w hat 
obtained in ndwr parts of colonial sub-Satiaran Afnea The colonral project in most 
of the southern and eastern African region epiiomi/ed the concqil of urfomalism in 
it* strictest form. As an upshot of imperialism, colonialism may assunw different 
forms. However, in its strictest sense, the notion of colonialism, derived from the term 
'colony \ iselymologically rooied m lite Lalin uurii, *mfoittu\ which liienillv means 
s»e tilcmettt {Imperial Archives website \ fhus. j defining characteristic of cohmialism 
is settlement, which entails the nwvement of people from one place, a metropolis, to 
permanently live or settle m another locale, a peripheral territory* This type of colony, 
known as a 'settler colony', is only one uf two main rypes uf colonies mat European 
colonial powers established in Africa. Most of the colonies of Southern Africa, but 
particularly South Africa. Ztinbahwc and Namibia, were settler colonies. The other 
type, the most common variant, is known as a 'colony of occupation 4 . Most colonies 
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throughout Africa were 'colonic* of occupation*. The difference between the two 
types of colonics deserves souse ancntiocu particularly because of the implication* 
of this difference for puhlic policymaking, power struggles and social control in Hie 
colonies, tn 'settler colonies 4 , as intimated earlier, the 'settlers* tended to remain 
permanently Thus, in formulating laws, acquiring real property, and cultivating 
land, ihc *crilcts gave no thought tu returning lo their placers) of origin. Kathci. they 
typically made every effort to annihilate, displace, usurp and 01 marginalize nicmherv 
of the indigenous population through instirutional and other means. The situation 
was a little different in 'exploitation colonics' or "colonies of occupation*. In such 
colonies, particularly those of West Africa, the European population wa> usually 
insignificant and was comprised mainly of colonial government olriciais. plantation 
farmers managers, and businessmen concerned exclusively with protecting their 
individual interests of those of the colonial empire. Accordingly, their main focus 
was lit cvploil and ship raw materials from the colonic* to the metropolis. 

ScrUei colonies were not confined lo the African continent. Rather, advanced 
countries, such as the United States. Canada. Australia, and New Zealand, were once 
settler colonies. However, the settler colonies of Africa were unique in many ways, 
especially because, unlike the US. Canada. Australia, and New h Zealand, the European 
settler population in Africu never hecame numerically superior to the indigenous 
population. Nevertheless, the settler population managed to rind way* to consolidate 
power and dominate members of the indigenous or native population. 

Mahmood Mamdani ( iWiHus thrown some light on the status of settlers and tlie 
Client to which they wielded power iu colonial southern and eastern Africa Settlers. 
Mamdani con tends, arc a product not only of immigration, hut also, aivd pertups 
more importantly, of conquest. 

Settlers are kept scnlcr* hy a form of the state that nukes u distinction - particularly 
juridical between conquerors and conquered, settlers and natives, and uulc* n 
the basis of other distinction* that tend to buttress the conquerors and politically 
isolate the conquered. However fictitious these distinctions may appear historically , 
they become real political facts fur they are embodied in real political institutions 
fMamdani, JW6:2). 

The state in settler colonics recognized two main type* of political identities; 
civic and ethnic 1 Mamdani. 1M96K The former was racially defined and encompassed 
within its nihil the identity of the citizen. Only those considered 'civilized 1 had die 
privilege Q I enjoying civil and or political nghu The striking similarities between 
this philosophy and what I -"tench colonial autliorities called /cj n-iim or what the 
Portuguese dubbed the rrirfjsao'os. is obvious Here. I hasten to note that although 
the objective of 'civilizing* indigenous peoples is often associated with French 
colonialism, this objective was a common goal of all colonial powers. Jn fact, the 
Portuguese, who controlled a large portion of east and southern Africa during the 
colonial era. were actively 'civilizing natives* as part of their colonial project long 
before the French Revolution (Mamdani. \ Wby A number of colonial administrative 
reforms that were initiated by the British colonial authorities, and later duplicated 
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hy others, including the Belgians (in Congo), the Portuguc*c (in Mo/amhiuuc and 
Angola). and the French (eg. in Senegal), had damned Ihe African population mm 
Iwu main categories, namely the 'civiluciT and 'uncivilised' or Us £utlut?> and hi 
itiJi$tri i J i' . Jii rfitffriuuVj* and fWijpffiHPot1U£UC*cl. 

The rights of the civili/cd were stipulated and dealt with under the civil law of the 
colonial it.it c The enforcement of *uch laws fell directly under Ihc rcspuusiliiliiy of 
the centra) govcrnmcnl- Mcmk-u of Ihe indigenous population, nisi i known as the 
'native**, vvere voiuidercd uncr. i . : and were therefore neither governed by civil 
law nor fell under the direct auspices of the central state This is not lo say that no 
laws governed tlie space of inctnhci > ol the indigenous population or the natives The 
nauves belonged to a space defined hy Iheii clhnicity. The notion of ethnicity here is 
incxtricahly bound to the native'* area of ancestry Members of the native population 
fell under ihc jurisdiction of so-called customary law and were not affected by the 
Napoleonic Code or civil law* 

Throughout southern and eastern Africa, colonial law viewed native Africans as 
belonging to rural areas and not lo the cities. Their presence in the cities or tow ns w as 
consideied temporary as they were expected to icturn to their ancestral lands in the 
'villages*. Thu policy was not unique tn British colonial Africa. Rather, the French, 
Belgians and others aru also on record for formulating and iinplenvenling identical 
policies In Belgian Congo, for instance, "the notion of the native as permanent!) a 
peasant and only temporarily a worker was given legal teality through a series of 
decrees between 1431 and i93r<Mamdani, IW6: 

The colonial administrative strategy of indirect rule, popular L/cd in Uganda and 
oihei parts of eastern and southern Africa by Lord Lueard, Heated the native as 
part of a community rather than an indiv idual. As part of a community, the native 
was diicctly undci the admi ni strut ive auspices of a chief He was always fir%t and 
foremost, subject to African customary law. Hi* access to land was limited tn those 
parcels of land designated as communal piopcrty. Not only was the native required 
to pay taxes, he was also required to offer his labour services gratis to the colonial 
state. Pay taxes fur what, one may ask, given thai live native had claim to hardly any 
taxable possession Well, the colonial authorities were very tilucwd in this regard. 
Fust, they dcleimined that each native of taxable age owned at least a hut and 
proceeded to levy taxes on huts - the "hut tax** When colonial local government 
revenues from this source were considered insufficient to meet ihc demand* of 
colonial governance, they moved to levy Uxes on every taxable native's head the 
head bnt*. W illi lime, they decided in favour of taxing domestic animals le g* the 
dog tax*). 

Revenue geneiuled through Uxes on native piopcrty and activities contributed not 
unjyIucolonialgovvrnancepropLT,bulalsjitolhedevelopnienl of public infrasUucture 
in the very urban centres to which natives were denied access. The colonial slate 
assumed the responsibility for prov iding public infrastructure and serv ices in urban 
centres- However, when it came to similar provisioning in native area* such as the 
so-called rural v illages and Black reservation areas, mote ufien than nol, the colnomt 
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stale abdicated its responsibilities* Where it was necessary for the coKmul state to 
bioadcast lis authority, n took advantage of an ancient African rrudmon, namely 
self-help hi communal labour. Thi* emailed free in kind and financial mpul from 
members of tl*c community towards the realisation of communal 01 public projects. 
Rather early in the colonial era, colonial authorities had rccogni/ed this forte of 
Africans and proceeded ut incorporate U into their development agendas. Joseph 
Nye. Jr (l%3: 36) echoes Uiis sentiment when he oate* (referring to Tanganyika. 
pie*enr-day Taruama) that 

Communal labour was not a new idea. Il was an integral pari of the traditional 
system of many tribes and a* mi a i . .-.] by the chiefs had been used by the 
colonial admin i ati a I km with varying degrees of succc& for a number of years 

This mcanv amongst other things* that colonial authorities had come to focus on the 
■ l .ik'j nalne communities not onJy as service delivery sites but also, and perhaps 
above all, as resources. In British East Africa, colonial authorities modernized and 
adopted the traditional African eontept of community self-help. Furthermore, they 
fittingly attributed to this tradition a loeal appellation. Hantmfov. a SwahiH word 
meaning forking louctlvcr for progress* . In other parts of colonial Africa, authorities 
were hard at work incorporating the labour input of the 'names', especially through 
foreed labour schemes, as they sirrvcd to develop the mfuhuuciurelhar was necessary 
for U« colonial enterprise's success. 

The story of tndireci rule in colonies iueh as South Africa and Zimbabwe fat the 
time, Southern Rhodesia) is at once complicated and intriguing. Il was selective in 
its application. For mvlance, when it came to revenue generation for the colonial 
state, the loeal chiefs and headmen were depended upon to play an important 
role in taxation drives. Jn other respects, there was always a tug of war between 
rlie trudioonal leaders and members of the lelller population ivho felt threatened 
by ihe apparent burgeoning power of indigenous gioups or tribes' Accordingly, 
colonial authorities in settled colonies ensured that indigenous institutions, including 
chicfdoms and kingdoms were transformed into toothless barling dogs. In the ease 
of Southern Rhodesia, as Mamdani ( JWn: 87-H) observed. 

The 'cornerstone of all Southern Rhodesian law ' w-as the piovuion tliat me 
bw h to be administered shall, as nearly as the eircumstances of the country will 
permit, be the same as the law for the time being in force in the Colony of 
die Cape of Good Hope'. Here, as in South Africa, the president's power ro 
appoint chiefs included 'the right to divide existing tribes into two or more' or 
'to amalgamate tribes or parts of Irtbes into one*. Likewise, Use line of native 
authority ran from chiefs to headmen to messengers and heads of kraals. As in 
rhc French colonies, whore the chiefs had no siarus. Southern Rhodesian law 
books contained hardly a reference to the powas of native chiefs and headnveru 
but theie was rto shortage of clauses on their duties or obligations. Yet even if the 
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law w as entirely silent on this question, it had long tolerated chiefs ami headmen 
dispensing eHMMQ justice a* part Of M nn-the-giound reality. 

One exception, the ease of Swaziland, l- worth mentioning. Despite strung 
opposition from the large settler population* the British -control led centra) state 
proceeded with reform actions that culminated in endowing the Swazi king and chiefs 
w ith complete autonomy ofthe genre for which non-settler colonic* were well-know n 
A closer look ai the case of colonial Swaziland is very revealing as it demonstrates 
the sharp contrast between *truc indirect rulc'or 'autonomy 1 and central I y -controlled 
indirect rule* or 'rani-autonomy*. Two legislative pronouncements that occurred ui 
Swaziland between 1944 and 1950 are worthy of attention tu thi* regard Under 
the Nalrve Adiiiinisirauon huclariution of 1944. the British High Cummin ioncr 
was endowed w ith the power* to appoint and depose all Swazi chief*, including the 
paramount chief or king. This was * centrally -control led autonomy* at hi best as only 
indigenous leaden who supported colonial %taie mandates had any chance of being 
appointed and retained as chiefs This vlalc of affairs, which endow ed the colonial 
state with enormous powers changed dramatically in 1450 with Proclamation 79. 
This Proclamation recognized the Swazi king as the sole leader ofthe Swazi people. 
It further empowered hrm to make rules; with the only caveat being that the rules 
should not conflict with the laws of the colony. 

One final aspect of the indirect rule strategy as it was applied in southern and 
eastern Africa that deserves attention here has- to do with so-called native reserves. 
Native reserves and homelands were well-known features of the colonial landscape in 
settler colonies and almost completely absent in 'exploitation colonics' such as those 
of West Africa. Part ofthe colonial admintsUativc reform actions that culminated in 
the inslilutionalixalion of indirect rule specifically targeted native reserves and or 
homelands (Mamdant* 1996), In South Africa, for instance, the Bantu Authorities Act 
I No. 68 of 1951 1 sought to restore 'natural native democracy* tu the natrvc reserves 
by establishing a system of councils that operated under live leadership of chiefs 
and headmen. Similarly, an autonomous native Ucasury and a native administration 
with rule-making power ■» were created to facilitate the admimsuation of customary 
Jaw tn Zululand (Natal} and other homelands. The Ttanskcian Territorial Authority, 
which was established in 1956. also had as a major objective decentralization and 
devolution of power as well as granting some degree of autonomy to members ofthe 
indigenous populatiuci- 

Town and country planning in South Africa 
Power struggles and evolution of the Union 

Right from the onset it was clear that the colonial enterprise in South Africa would 
bear hardly any rcwmhlancc to anyUung British colonial authorities, or any uther 
colonial authorities fm thai maner. had known before Pi c- independence South Africa 
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constitutes j unique ease j settler colony* The (irst recorded group of foreign 
visitors led by Jan v-an Ricbccck armed at Ihe ( ape of <jood Hope in 1652. This 
, i ■ « ■ j f i of 00 person*, under the auspice* of the Dutch Bast India Company, had Iwn 
mam missions - to . ' >: i ■ Uuc i a fori and develop a vegetable garden for the benefit of 
-hip- on the eastern trade route. No foreigner settled in the territory on a pcimancnl 
bull until five vcais bier in 1657, when nine Europeans were given land to farm in 
the urea, Al about the same lime, the lint wave of slaves was imported to the territory 
By 1662. 250 Europeans had established permanent residence in the area- During 
this time. European power* were encouraging mas* migration to the burgeoning 
colony. In the early 1700s independent lamias called Trckboers began pushing 
ninth and east resulting in the native Khoisan* literally losing ground. By this now, 
a new group* which came to be known as 'coloured persons' - that is. descendants of 
intci-racial and oi inicr-cthnic unions between Khoisam ot Khockhoc. slaves from 
oilier runs of Afnea* Asians and European* - had gamed numerical strength and had 
stalled seeking recognition within the geopoliiica) conle\t of the eidony. 

By the mid- 1 700*. the colonists, mainly of Dutch, German* and French extraction, 
had hegun losing their sctvse of identification w ilh Europe. This period also marked 
the coining into being of the Aitikanci nation. The I ape w ent back and forth as a 
colony between me Dukh and live British from the Late- 1 700s to the early- LKOOs 
uniil 1806 when it came under the control of the latter for good. This development 
did not bode well for the many Dutch settlers, the Boers. Consequently, they decided 
in la win of licLking nonh in svarch of tcrnlory Ut establish a new republic of their 
own. 

In IH20. 5.000 new British settler* arrived in the area and were located on the 
eastern frontier. The decision to locale the new settlers in this region was based on a 
need to ucate a defeiuive buffer against the uau\e Xhosa The decision yielded no 
utility particularly because most of the new sctllcts w ere unwilling lo make a living 
off the land. Consequently, they elected lo settle in urban areas such as Poit Elizabeth 
and Cirahamstow n. whcie they could secure Jobs of the genre with which they were 
familiar in Europe. By the mid- 1 £00*. what had started ofTasatiny refreshment post 
at the Cape of Uood Hope had blossomed into a huge European settlement spanning 
virtually the entire territory 1 of present-day South Africa, 

The discovery of minerals, including dtaWHk{ltt7) and gold \ 1886k contribu- 
ted enoiinously to economic development and stimulated further imniigfauon 
Concomitant with this was live intensification of inter-gioup nvalrics* Particularly 
noicwoithy in (his regard wa* (he increased marginalization and subjugation of 
member* of the indigenous population. The desire for autonomy and self- governance 
on the part of the Dutch settler*, ot the Boers, led to acnmouious relationships and 
frequent sknmishes between them and the British colonial authorities A Boer 
Republic was eventually set up in 1839. However, this republic was shon-lived as 
it ended with the British annexation of Natal in 1843. Hostilities between the two 
parties, however, continued and culminated in a full-fledged war. the Anglo- Boer 
War IIK09-1OU2L from which the British emerged victorious* Resulting ftom this 
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Mi the cication of the Union of South Africa, which operated under a policy of 
apartheid until the introduction of majority rule in J°s>4 Thus, prior to iwi. the 
country was under the total conUol of member* of the seriler population 

Planning, power and race relations in colonial South Africa 

South Africa provide* an ideal context fot examining town planning legislation as a 
tool for nut only consolidating power, hul also for privileging *ome societal groups 
while marginalizing other*. South Afnca lias always been a tonic Med terrain. In 
the prc*dcmocracy days, the White powerful minority made indefatigable ciTorts to 
devise strategic* to dominate and control all oUvcr societal groups. The law* and 
other government actions thai were necessary ro realize this objective had spatial 
implications. 

Rapid economic development in the colony, which constitute* the present-day 
Republic of South Africa, resulted m the growth and proliferation of urban centres in 
the I KKflK and 1 K90s i Parnell and Malim, I 995 | Jn response, local and naiional Mil 
colonial governments which until then did hnk in the urhan development sector, 
decided in favour of exercising more control over private developers. Trie colonial 
state saw countless opportunities for profit-making through the subdivision of land 
fut uifcan uvc_ Hence, local government after local government went to work in an 
erTun Ut take advantage of ihc new opportunities* In January 1 X94. the Orange Free 
Slate lOFS) became the first state in southern Africa to create a system whose mam 
purpose was to regulate urban spatial structure by promulgating the 'recognition of 
low ruhiTHlaw'tPaniclJand Mabirt. 1995) The institution created by Ihislaw piovidcd 
a formal structure fur rev jew ing application* for esiablishing townships. Additionally, 
it provided a framework for more formal and coordinated state intervention during 
rhe period following the 1899-1902 war. The creation of the new local government 
structures was arguably the mosi important measure ever Liken in the region to secure 
the powers necessary 1 to recast urbau society Uuough thepcocessesof social and civil 
engineering' rPamell and Mabin* I995; 49i Municipalities were also empowered 
under the Municipal Ordinance of 1 905 to regulate building and related activities. 
With die passage of time, the colonial stale found rcavon to be more assertive in the 
urban development arena. In urban Transvaal, authorities initiated actions to control 
many aspects of urban development. Prominent in this rcgarvl w ere actions designed 
to control the activities of citizens, including Blacks, the Coloured* and Whites, 
within urban centres Initially, the responsibility for implementing policies aimed 
at realizing the colonial government s goals in this regard was given lo municipal 
authorities. However, these authorities proved incapable of executing the Mfc, and 
before long, the national colonial slate decided lo take matters into its ow n hands. 
Hence, aspect* of urban vonunl such as rhe Native Pa** System came to he regulated 
ditecrly by the central colonial gnvenunent m Pieioria. 

Several institutional reforms with the aim of improving urban governance 
were initiated in ma)or urban centres within the colony. For instance, in 1903. a 
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commission appointed hy the i ape colonial tuu'i anient had rcconuncndcd tlut the 
cighi municipalities c nmpmiiig Cape Town be amalgamated imp one unified body. 
ThU anialgamatipn did not. however, taLe place until subsequent u> unification or 
the four colonic* in 1910. The amalgamation crTcetnely transformed the Cape Town 
C ouncil into a large and powerful city council The l°20> and I9M| marked a radical 
departure from orthodoiy, which affected Iheejitirc ctiaracUxnf rpwns. AscJscwUcrc 
Lit the *o-callcd civilised world, uihan planning was viewed as a magical ootUum 
for all urban ills This is evidenced by the many pieces of tow n planning legislation 
tliat were promulgated throughout the colony subsequent to tlie Public Health Act 
of l°l Q Worth noting to this connecnon are the fust major pieces of tow n planning 
legislation for the Cape Province < i M7L Transvaal { I M I \ and NataHI°WL 

The new atlenlion to urban development contributed to raising the cost of 
urban land and consequently making it prohibitively costly of out of the reach of 
the indigenous Africans, and othei non-Whiles As a result only members of Itie 
European sciticr population could aJTord urban land ar that nine. Thus, urban land 
tort would have been quite successful in segregating urban space had formal colonial 
government laws failed to realue the objective. 

The ctwiitrVs Masier and Servants Act, and the Pass Laws of IQ52. winch 
restricted Black movement, the Native Poll Tax* the Group Area Act reinforcing 
the racial division of land, the Population Registration Act clarifying citizens by 
race i.l°50r; the Separate Amenities Act, which called for racial scgicgation on 
buses and in puhhc places, and perhaps most conspicuous of all. the Land Act of 
1913* which reserved °0 per cenl of all laud in the country for the minority White 
population, were all pieces of legislation designed to empower European settlers 
while disenfranchising native Africans 

It was common foe European settlers in ally with the colonial powers to ensure 
the dew ing of colonial policies in their lavvur. For instance, tow n planning law s and 
legislation, particularly those concerned with land administration, were deliberately 
biased in favour of the settlers. This invariably disenfranchised members of the native 
population. It was mil unusual for this latter group of individuals to be herded into 
reserves, where uSey were confined and jcndcrcd unpuxemhed and landless. 

Town planning has always been an activity of the slate. In colonial South Africa, 
it was never designed to serve the needs of members of the indigenous population. 
Alter all. the names were never considered as belonging to the town. Whatever 
benefit might have accrued to any segment of dus population was only ancillary. In 
other words, members of the indigenous population were hardly, if ever, me dueet 
beneficiaries of any piece of planning legislation. In most cases, planning laws 
victimized members of the indigenous population To be sure, this statement would 
constitute a gross under outement in the conlevl of South Africa. 

Alter all. one can state without equivocation that all piece* of town planning 
legislation in prc-dcmocratlc South Africa w ere enacted to protect one or another 
rutciest of the uunoiity but socio-ccunonucully and politically dominant White 
segment of ihe population. Tnc Puhhc Health Act of t u t u and Use Housing Act of 
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1920. both of which were aimed at entrenching urban privileges for Whiter arc 
illmirativc Susan Panic 1 1 (1993) draws ancntinn in a plethora of nuVr major pieces 
nf planning legislation thai Mf formulated with the aim Of ameliorating living 
conditions for White South Africans at the expense of their Black counterparts. In 
fret the institution of ndll spatial or territorial segregation in the 1900s Mas m 
response lo *lhe emergence of an unemployed class nt unskilled white* in ihe cities 
of the Rand' (Pamcll* J993: 473). The maimer in which planning legislation was 
invoked to address the so-called 'poor-While problem' in South Africa says a lot 
about the importance of planning as an instrument nol only of social control but 
also, und perhaps more imnonainJy, nf power Merc it is necessary to underscore Ihe 
fact that poor South African Whiles, as a proportion of Ihe settler population, were 
by no mean- greater than the proportion of poor people in any typical European 
nation at the time. Thus, one cannot but ponder why colonial authorities deemed it 
necessary lo confront ihe problem through the establishment of what Panic II (IW. 
473| dubs 'a racial aristocracy'. I hasten to note that Huropean settlers in Africa were 
generally unified in their determination to assert White supremacy even if this units 
was. hardly matched when ii comes to questions of chu* and ethnicity. Parncll 1 1993: 
4731 provides a per sua^vc explanation, which rcinfoices the notion of town planning 
kgUmdi as a tool ciinmiocily used hy uV powerful tu cunsuhdate powei or create 
opportunities foi members of preferred societal groups. 

Pool while* were most often Afrikaans*speaking unskilled walkers w ho came to 
urban areas, most commonly those of the Rand, because Uiey weiv forced from 
ihetr position as bywnncrs, nr tenant farmers, on the Free State and Transvaal 
farms b> drought and the growth of capitalist agriculture associated with the 
mineral boom. Unlike the English-speaking working class, which came to South 
Africa Willi either mining or craft experience, the Afrikaner proletariat had few 
marketable uiban *kiUs. As basic wages for whiles were between thiee and eight 
times those of African migrant labourers, the Afrikaner poor therefore found it 
almost impossible to find jobs on the open market 

However, to see the colonial state's elToris to speedily resolve the * poor-White 
problem* simply in terms of an attempt lo empower Whites n^A-vf! Blacks is to 
slightly miss the point To fully appreciate the colonial stale's motives in this case 
warrants a good understanding of the nature ind ■ ■■■ ■■ i/Vrrv of the colonial state. 
The objective of the suite, in its original Machuvelliau sense, is, a* Crawford Young 
[ 1 0')4 19> noted, 'lo ensure ils own reproduction through tune*. Stale icproduction 
of itself depends largely on the extent to which it ts able to consolidate power and 
maintain socio-political stability in society. Seen from this vantage point, it becomes 
clear thai elToiis on ihe pan of Ihe colonial stale m South Africa to resolve the poor- 
While problem const iiuied pan of the stale's aitciupt lo guarantee its owu survival 
One of the colonial state's main objectives was to impose racial order throughout 
the territory. The chances of realizing this objective would have been significantly 
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reduced by rising levels of unemployment in While communities Apart from the 
direct consequences of high unemployment levels amongst picfcircd *ociclal 
giouns %uch as Whiles failure to speedily address the pom-White problem nsked 
U uniforming poor Whites into allies of other disenfranchised nscmbeni of society 
■rich as the 'Coloured*' and Blacks* Such an alliance stood 10 pose a formidable 
rlireat to the colonial Mate's authority. This is certainly nol a scenario the slate in 
colonial South Africa wanted to deal with. Until later in the history of southern 
Africa. Whites and not Blacks, constituted the most viable threat to the stability 1 of 
the colonial state. In South Africa. German Southwest Africa (now. Namibia I and 
Southern Rhodesia (today, Zimbabwe!* political struggles were rampant within 
the While ci immunities. In Gentian Souihwcst Africa, the Germans and Afrikaner 
settlers were frequently at each other's throats In Southern Rhodesia, Afrikaner and 
British settlci * were in a constant struggle for power and domination. Furthermore, 
the British South Africa Company and ils White employees and farmers lived in 
uneasy tension. The struggle for space and or power among Whites has a long 
hisiorv in South Africa, conflicts between settlers of British origin and Afrikaners 
class warfare between white workers and mine executives on the Rand: the constant 
clamouring for a separate rcpuhlic on the parr of Afrikaners, the bailie between 
White workers and government troops at the Witwatersrand in which 230 persons 
lost their lives 

The colonial slate in South Africa also employed planning legislation to promote 
its economic interests. In rhis case, the participation of planners and prufcbsmnalv 
from fields oubide the uadiiional orbit of town planning had to be enlisted The role 
of Dr Charles Porter. Johannesburg s fust medical officer, is worth noting in tins 
rep ard. Porter inuoduccd British tow n planning idea* in colonial South Africa. In this 
case, be was intuumcnta) in extending municipal control of urban affairs iPaiticll. 
1 W 3 \ and pushed for promulgaunnofcloo.es of British town planning laws in South 
Afriea. This latter was very important for at least one reason. It played a critical 
role in creating conditions that contributed 10 encouraging permanent European 
uiumgrant settlement in especially the mining towns En South Africa. Porter was also 
the archirect of cucnsite anti-ilum conUol measures in Johanneibuig* He was ^unL 
loienurk that these measures were similar to elements of the English Town Planning 
Act of 1909. 

Porter esrrtcd pressuie on the Jolianneshurg City Council 10 develop 7.1)00 
houving units spebfkolly for members of the name population (Parncik I'WJi 
This he argued, w as necessary to free the Black slum, the 'Malay*, for demolition. 
Although he favoured racial spatial segregation, he did not harbour rhe view that 
was so common amongst colonial authorities that Africans were any less hygienic 
dun poor Whites' He also deviated slightly from the orthodoxy of the lime by nol 
strongly advocating the spatial separation of the three racial groups namely White". 
'Coloured* and "Black , that had been constructed by the colonial state in South 
Africa. Porter was for separate locations for * Blacks', but nol as much in favour of 
veparaic locations for 'Coloured and Indian 1 . He was deterred in fully supporting 
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separate location* Un this latiei group hv the fact that some earlier efforts m this 
had drawn unwanted ueai. 
Thus. it is safe Ui conclude that Portci subscribed to die idea of dichotomizing 
space Jn this way. colonial space had simply two categoric*, the civic and the ethnic* 
with settlers or civilised occupying the former while the natives occupied the lancr 
This calcgortvaliuu schema di Iters slightly from tlut proposed by Mamdani i 
in winch the natives include only members of the local indigenous population, while 
settlers include White* of metropolitan origin. Indiana Arabs, and Africans from 
other parts of the continent. Rather, my categorization schema considers all Blacks 
as belonging to the 'native group'* and the rest as settler** 

Town and country planning in colonial Zambia 

For a ."ii, time durmg the colonial era. active and passive efforts were nude to 
eiuure that the African population in urban centres in Zambia remained transient. 
This changed during the non-World War 11 era. when deliberate actions were taken 
10 stabilize 1 the country s mhau population iHeulcr t J u 71). Among the conspicuous 
features of the country's pre-war landscape were the many labour camps clustered 
in a ribbon*Iikc fashion along the north- south rail line leading from the hinterland 
through Zimbabwe (then. Southern Rhndesiat to the sea In IWA. at least 100,(100 
people resided in these camps iHeulu 1071, 125). During the waning years of the 
war and by the time it had ended in 1945, a decision was reached to develop the 
infrastructure necessary to make the urban population more stable as opposed to 
transient The decision was accorded official and institutional muscle in the colonial 
territory's Ten Year Development Plan 11047-571. Translating the plan into reality 
entailed, amongst other things, eradicating the camps' mosquito problem, providing 
pipe-borne water, improving sanitation conditions, building tarmac roads, and 
provisioning public transport facilities and services based on British and South 
Allied ii models. 

Zambia's capital city, Lusaka 

The garden city model served as ihe blueprint for Zambia's capital eiry. Lusaka. 
Before delv ing inro details of the plan of Lusaka, a word on the garden city model 
is in older. The garden city model was not a lown planners invention Rather* it was 
the brainchild of an obscure English court stenographer named Hbcnczcr Howard. 
The genesu of the garden city movement can be traced back to Howard's 1898 book 
bearing the title Tb-morrttw: A Ptou e/uf fttih n* Real Xefttrm. betrer known under the 
tule Of the 1 002 edition. Garden Ctita of To*mitmm\ Although neither novel nor 
revolutionary tSchaflcr. I9H2). Howard s proposal advocated self-contained towns 
measuring about 5,000 acres, containing no morethan 32,000 persons and boasting an 
assortment of quasi -urban uistitutions. In addition, Howard \ model called for an area 
of dense sertleuient which should be touted at the heart of each tract. A conspicuous 
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feature of the garden city model U its prescription of a population ceiling of 32,000* 
wiUi 2.0011 of these engaged in agricultural activities anil reading on Uie &in^c« 
of the j L--iJ.jt.iijt area, and the remainder (30.000) living m the densely populated 
central portion of the (own* As a self-contained scheme, the model sensitive to 
the economic necvU of ihe tou n. Hence, it prov ided foi ■ u j - i ■' : - - and t.utories to be 
located between the rcsidenuol jicj and the agricultural forestry lands. So located 
Uie industries and factor ies would he close enough ui be easily accessible lo labourer s 
hut far-removed enough not to inhibit residential ami cognate activities. 

Although the garden city model was not a planner * invention, professional 
planners Uiroughoul the Western world numbered amongst its moat ardent advocates 
Soon alter Howard s classic publication* English town planners and policymakers 
embarked on ambitious projects such as the building of Lctchworth and Welwyn. 
Onc of their amis was to demonstrate the workability of w hat ibey believed would 
be the model of choree for future towns throughoui the world. British tow n planners 
had enormous confidence in the garden city models ability to advertise Britain's 
creative prowess and supremacy throughoui the world* and especially in the British 
Empire. This confidence was at the root of ostentatiously arrogant pronouncements 
such us the following, culled by Anthony King < 1940: 4-1) from a 1907 issue of ihe 
journal* Garden City. *Wc want not only England but all parts of the Empire to be 
covered with Garden Cities 1 . Five years later in 19 J 2. Captain G. Swintonat the time. 
1 ..... i ..i i of ihe London County Council and member of Ihe Planning Committee for 
New Odin, staled thus (King. 1990 44 1 

I hope ilul in New Delhi we shall he able In show bow those ideas which Mr. 
Howard put forward * . . con be brought in to assist this first Capital created in our 
lime. The fact u that no new city or tow n diould be permissible in these days lo 
which Use word 'Garden' cannot be rightly applied. 

Robert Home (19901 asserts thai the movement to universalize Ihe garden 
city model assumed on evangelical posture between the World Wars. He bolsters 
his assertion by invoking the following title of a paper that was presented at the 
conference of the Internal tonal Garden Cities and Town Planning Association al 
Olymrna in 1922: Ho* to gel Garden Cities Established throughout the World' 
i Home. 1990: 2&1* If the Garden city mov ement hod become an evangelical misaiotx 
colonial planners constituted part of the motf devoted missionaries. These planners 
sought every- opportunity to demonstrate lite viability of the garden city model as 
well as advertise Britain's supremacy. 

The garden city model in practice 

When S.D. AcUhead at the time. Professor of Town and Country Planning al the 
University of London, was invited in 1931 to design a plan foi the new administrative 
capital of colonial Northern Rhodesia tnow t Zambia), he considered this one iivoic 
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opportunity to translate the garden city model into reality. Adshcad wa* alio a 
consultant Post Picvidcm of the Town Planning Institute and more importantly, a 
staunch advocate of the garden aty idea. Collin* (1*180. 22X) draws attention to 
Adshcods eluir^teiuaUon of Garden City planning a form of onjam/cd town 
development winch is likely to have j great influence in the development of England 
in the future* in say nothing of the colonics*. 

.'.::.':■.■! prepared Die original plan for the new adjmn^Uutn e neadquonerv 
Lusaka was a mioll village along the lai! line linking the mineral fields in Northern 
Rhodesia through Southern Rhodesia (present-day Zimbabwe} to the mj Adshcad 
recommended a vitc near the \ illage to scrvv as the site for the new colonial capital 
to i enlace Liv ingttonc. Among*! the reasons Adshcad advanced to rationalize hit 
choice were the following {Collins. 1980; 228): 

* the fact mat the site w as pan of Crown lands. 

* the vitc's ptounuty to the existing v illage. 

* the site's high altitude, which permits a clear view of. and visibility from, 
surrounding areas; and 

* ease of diuinage and suitability for residential use. 

Adshcad drew up a plan for a capital city that was designed to accommodate 
1 5.000 people K,000 Europeans and 5.000 Africans He did not deem it neeeshoi y in 

provide for economic activities, perhaps because he saw the planned city as having 
no more than an admintsUative function to perform. The plan did. how ever, piov ide 
for a shopping and business district, tfrm- official buildings, clubs and holds The 
colonial Government House wa* designed to be located about 1-1 to 3.2km from 
the Government Centre. The (ioveinmem House was iupposcd to be surrounded 
by the residences of other senior colonial government officials, such as heads of 
colonial government dqidrirncuts Adshcad envisaged dial the town would develop 
in the ducction of me railway line and station w ith factories developing in the aica 
bordering the railway. The plan also called for a major street of 37m wide, linking 
the new capital and the old village of Lusaka. A 122m wide avenue was designed to 
run along the ridge, forming the backbone of the new- capital city 

Adshcad's plan was never implemented in its entirely thank* to the economic 
depression that was v isited upon the global economy, and icsultcd in serious negative 
implications for the African economy from 193 tio 1933. It took four years subsequent 
io Adihead s plan before umb of colonial government departments, including the 
Guv envoi, were completely relocated from Livingstone to Lusaka During tin* lime, 
a number of deficiencies w ith Adshcad* plan were becoming increasingly v isible. 
The task of amending and updating Adshcad s plan fell squarely on the shoulders 
of PJ. Bowling, the colonial government s town planning engineer. Bowling was 
compelled by the economic and other difficulties at die tunc to significant!} reduce 
the scope of the original plan in hu proposed amendments in 1933. Bow ling's plan 
served as the template from which the new capital w as actually dev eloped I Home. 
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L990i. The amended plan provided for 20,000 European* but WH dcafcningly silent 
about An k -iJi arcouunodation except for designating an area as the 'African zmc* on 
live actual blueprint* The plan dial was guiding dcvcJopn>cfii activities in 1435 when 
the new capful was ofTiciallv opened contained revert fiuiclional /one* a> follow* 
tCollins. 1980: 230): 

• special business zone. designed to conlam ulrices but uol shops; 

• . ■ : : I i ■ i 1 1 ■ zone, containing shops but not offices, 

• general business district containing shops, offices, etc.; 

• light industrial zone; 

• heavy industrial /one. 

• European residential /one, divided into 'first class 4 , 'second class' and 'third 
class' sub-zones, and 

• African zone. 

The post-World War 11 era witnessed an influx of European settler* in the southern 
African region. One of tlie I nnscqucrsccs of this in the colony of Northern Rhodesia 
w as a marked irKrease in me denund for building plots in the urban areas, particularly 
Lusaka, the new capital The post-war era also accentuated the need for industrial 
land in conceit w ith the colonial development needs of the tune. Accordingly, the 
onguial and revised plan for the city proved woefully inadequate for the growing 
residential commercial and industrial need* of the city. Consequently, the service* 
of professional town planners were needed. The colonial government authorities 
contacted and aligned rhc rask of crafting a new thy plan to Bow liny, who at this 
time had established a private consultancy in Johannesburg. Bowling enibaiied on 
the project in 1947. The authorities, particularly the Lusaka Management Board, later 
contacted Ci. A Jcllicoc,aLoivnon-ha>cd planning consul rant ♦ Jel! icoc began working 
on (lie plan in 1950. Jclhcoc's plan was the fir *t to CAphcitly pay attention to the city's 
mobility or trans poi latum needs. However, hke its predecessors, the Jellicoe plan 
provided for European residential facilities while thv ializrng the housing and cognate 
need* of members of the indigenous population. In litis regard, a residential district 
of 2JtO0ha was reserved for 22.000 Europeans. The optimum' African population 
lor the city was estimated tube U^tKHiaudasmany as B0,000 Africans were already 
living at the outskirts or in the African zone w ithin the city (Collins, IsUtO. 23-1). For 
this large number of Africans, the plan set aside only a meagre L500ha comnaied to 
the 2-X00ha set aside for a projected European population. 

Town and country planning in Zimbabwe 

The land question and country planning 

Land has historically been at the heart of most political conflicts, social upheaval*, 
and especially inter -racial feuds in Zimbabw e. Mure importantly for ihc puipose of 
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the present discussion is the fact that White Zimbabwean* ha\c always enjoyed an 
advantage hi . . . ami control ofland o*cr mciuhcts of the indigenous population 
This invariably accounts fw Ihe relatively *upcrmr political power, social standing 
ami material wealth of the country's European settler populaiioa In otl>er worth, he 
who controls Umi control* power in Zimbabwe. Therefore. * White domination and 
supremacy' in Ihe region is certainly not duo to what some te g Bryee. Jiave 
characterised a* die *upcnnr uitc I ligcncc* site ngdi and w ill of Europeans 

Colonial authorities were amply aware of the impoitancc of land a* a source 
of political, economic and social power, and had decided quite early during the 
colomal era to place inordinate amuurns of land in the witlei onlmfcl in Ihe hands of 
European* In Zimhahwc. grinint of European scitlcts initially set out on their own 
to confiscate land throughout the territory tn the late I ttlKk In 1840. such efforts 
had reached significant levels in Mashonaland and otl>cr areas in the eastern pari of 
the tcirilnry (Kay. 1071) 47| T Not only did the colonial authorities acquiesce these 
hlataniJy illegal actions uf the European settlers. ttie> actually moved tn encourage 
them. 

In this regard, the British South Africa (BSA) Company, which had erTcctive 
authority over Zimbabwe (then. Southern Rhodesia K decided in IH°I to begin 
selling and leading large areas of land Uiroughout the country to incoming wrileis 
and companies. The BSA's actions are arguably the first official anempt ai land 
management in the country. However, it must be noted that the actions were at 
he*t perfidious as they were nwanl to ensure Ihe unirduhited access of White* to 
land while disaif ranch ising the Afncaru* At leasi in one case, the BSA Company 
promised 2.-120 hectares of farmland to members of the European settler population 
as a reward for helping defeat the natives during the campaign of 1 *v**4 (Kay. W7G: 
49|. The BSA Company's actions can be understood as part of the elforU designed 
in empower tbe settlers while enfeebling the Africans. Doing so was necessary not 
only as a strategy to bolster the economic pow er of the European settlers but also as 
an important element in the broader plan to transform the piece of African territory 
which at die time was known as Southern Rhodesia into a 'white man's country \ 

OlTicta) policies were meant to consolidate state power and inreresU in alt spheres 
in colonial Zimbabwe. Essentially, the Jaws sought to reinforce racial segregation 
in the urban and rural areas. To succeed on these fronts, it was necessary to have 
not only a strong local government system but also an elaborate set of planning 
laws. Fulfilling the first condition necessitated the enactment of a strong and all* 
encompassing municipal law. This feat was accomplished with the passage of the 
Municipal Law of 18 Q 7_ which was later consolidated in the Urban Councils Act 
* Wekwcte, J*W5>. Thecrealiou of municipal authorities Uiroughout Ihe ten iioiy helped 
fulfil the second condition. As Welcwele ll uo 5 21 ) has ohtencd. the c*ubli*Iimcjii 
of these authorities 'created favourable conditions for effective town planning 4 for 
towns 'that were viewed as European towns'. Thus, the prevailing rules 'were meant 
to create places 'conducive to European living' - upholding high standards of public 
healUi and mfrjsuucfuic development iWckwclc. I9°5: 21). 
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The yjcor I93G witnessed two important action* on the part of the colonial 
gnvcriuncnt thai significantly influenced the spanal suueture of Zimbabwe. One such 
aciiim WH the enactment of the Land Apportionment Ad of 1930, which olloncd 
almost the entire central portion of the country* plateau to the White colonist* 
(l)c Bin. )9n4: I47| t The second had to 00 with the adoption of the country** first 
piece of tprcincally town planning legislation This maiden piece of town planning 
legislation, among other thing*, gave loci) aulnoritics power 10 nicpaic town 
planning scheme** In 1945* the colonial *tatc enacted the country** landmark Town 
and C ountry Planning Act, tailored al ter Britain** 1932 Act of the same name. 

Town planning 

Carole Rakodi 1* one of those on llie rorefront of effort* to promote uiulei sanding or 
town planning practice in historical and contemporary perspective* in Zimbabwe In 
this regard, her brilliant work 1 Rakodi, 1 995 ion the evolution of Harare, on inherited 
vertler eolnnial city, is especially illwriiriattng. The main square. located in the central 
basinets district (CBD) of tin* city originated as a colonial military settlement in 
l&M Currently known a* the Africa Unity Square, the iile wa* initially named 
Fort Salisbury alter the British Prime Minuter of that time. The British colonial 
authorities who founded Salisbury, which later became Harare, were bent on giving it 
a purely Bntnh identity Accordingly, they cratlcd a town plan adhering to a gridiron 
pattern aligned to the magnetic north. The area earmarked for development, named 
the Causeway, was parcelled out into large plot* or stand* along wide oraight *1reet*. 
Another settlement* linked to the main square by u cuuseway - hence the name or 
the initial development - was *imultaneuusjy set up to the southwest. J i ■ ■ second 
settlement, named kopje, had the *ome de*ign a* the main square with the exception 
of the orientation of its street*. The street* were aligned parallel to the hill upon 
which the settlement stood 

European colonial authorities in Zimbabwe, like their counterparts elsewhere 
throughout colonial Africa, had a voracious appetite for land. Land, a major factor 
of production, was especially valued for it* ability to empower those who control it. 
Accordingly. they ruvhed to conceive, formulaic and implement plans that guaranteed 
them control over huge parcels of land throughout the new colony. In this regard, the 
British South Africa Company proceeded with alacrity to subdivide and assign to 
ditTerent societal groups, land in and around the new I v developed settlements. Some 
of die land, XJSO hectares to be more exact, wa* designated as a town reser\e or 
commonage (Rakodi, 1995: 451, The term 'commonage is exceedingly misleading 
a* it give* the erroneous impression that everyone had access to this pared of land. 
Not *o. Rather, capitali*! aims stood promiivent among the rationale* for creating the 
EMMMMgi. Indiv iduals were charged a fee to use parts of this land for a stipulated 
duration as posture, or a source of firewood, building materials or other resource*. 
Cornmerciol reasons were also at the root of the decision to carve out 2,548 plou 
Istandsr from the commonage within Salisbury Township between 1891 and 1894. 
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In addition, the colonial cstahhshincnt carved out and uanslcrrcd on the basis of a 
special grant* an area til the outskirts of Kopje 

For the colonial stale, this huge parcel of land around a Jkdgling colonial city 
also served important politicaL economic and social control functions. For one thing, 
it pctmincd the colonial slate to control the use of uiban Und. Foj another r ! , .. . 
)i guaranteed the colomal stale access to well-located land lor the development 
of critical colonial government facilities ami infrastructure A* Kakodt (1995: 45l 
noted the commonage served a* the site for several colonial government facilities, 
including industries, on airfield, a police station* prison and military headquarters, 
agricultural and veterinary research stations. schools and a sports comnlev I in. 
developments also went a good way in empowering the settler* while correspondingly 
disenfranchising members of the indigenous population. Here, it is worth noting 
chat. 

Already by I90G\ land prices in the CBD had risen 10 nearly five tunc* those 
in the surrounding residential area, throughout the utwnship land values otlen 
exceeded the value of buildings on the plots. 

(Rakodi, 1995:4*1 

To pul this in perspective, it is important lo note thai the setilets had access to 
funding uiurtcs. budi in then countries of origin and in the fonnal sector within the 
colonics, that were out of the teach of members of the indigenous population 

As a mcaru of boosting the power of members of the settler population over 
their indigenous counterparts, some of the land in and around the commonage was 
sold to speculator for token sums of as little as 1100 (Rakodi, 1995: ASy There 
weie a Jot of other efforts on the part of the colonial establishment to disenftunchise 
member* of the indigenous population. Africans were given no room within the town 
proper Rather, tliev were assigned lo the least desirable area* at the outskirts of the 
town. A* in other colonics in sub*Saliarun Africa, colonial town planning legislation 
discouraged indigenous Africans from taking up residence in or around colonial 
towns. Only employed indigenous African* were allowed in the town. Thus, the 
Township Ordinance of 1 8*W dealt with housing exclusively fot employed Africans 
as opposed lo all Africans. The Ordinance endowed the local authority w ith pow ers to 
create and manage housing for Africans engaged in the uiban formal sector. Despite 
colomal government legislation and other efforts to discourage African rural- to* 
urban migration, the population of urban Africans continued io grow and proliferate. 
Consequently, the colonial *late deemed it necessary to conuol not only thu influx* 
but also the population of Africans once they were in urban areas. Accordingly they 
embarked on crofting a number of social conUol strategies. Resulting from this wad 
the 1 906 decision to develop an African lowuship This development constituted part 
of the Native L oca irons Otih nance of that year. The township, nicknamed 'Ma Tank*, 
but formally known as Harare { present -day MbareK was developed to the south 
of Kopje. An advisory board, the African Advisory BoatcL was created in Mbarc 
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in 1937. The name of this maiden board in an exclusively African community is 
dcccilfuL The hoard W anything but exclusively African. Rather* the colonial stale 
evened as much control ovei this body as if did in other entities within the colony. 
To guarantee itscll uninhibited control over the Airman Advisor) Board* the colonial 
date decreed tlie body's membership to include the following {lUkodi* 1995: 48); 
two members from me indigenous population appointed by the all* White Salisbury 
Council, four native Africans, ejected by rcvidcnb of ihe African community* anil 
two representative* of the European scttlci population inominatcd by the colonial 
tfalcl Tliuv all told the council had eight members, four [50 pet centl of whom 
represented the colomul slate \ interests. 

Discussion and conclusion 

As intimated earlier* the adoption of the garden city model as the town planning 
model of choice for Lusaka was intended to showcase Britain** supremacy and 
creative prowess. Titus* we have sortie idea of why the model was adopted in Lusaka 
and Lit other African countries. What remains unknown* however, is why colonial 
planners decided to nialc racial segregation part of the plan. To be sure, tn itsonginai 
form as enunciated by Ebene/er Howard* the garden city mode) did not spatially 
segregate people based on their race. Why were colonial authorities in southern 
Africa preoccupied m ith strategic* to exclude Africans from Ihe city? To adequately 
address this question* il is necessary to widcttland the impottanee of town or uitun 
living in the context of Europe from wheicthc colonial plamier* origiivaicd. 

i itics were very docninont in the attain, of Ancient Greece. For trvsiaDcc. eilie* 
such as Alliens* Sparta. Corinth and Thehes had become very powerful* with each 
brmging under its control the surrounding rural areas by the sixth century. In mote 
modem times. Western civ ilizationeame to identify urbanization as synonymous with 
modernity. Accordingly, cilies come to be viewed as part of a world that considered 
itself urbanized Prwi to the industrial revolution and for a while thereafter, ihi^ v lew 
w as not hosed on the fact that the rtvajohty of the world lived in cities* but on the 
fact thai the city was- seen as the preferred residence of the elite and constituted the 
mam frame of reference for philosophers and other intellectuals. In Ancient Greece, 
the city was ev en more powerful as it manifested itself as an indepeitdetii political 
community* the polls. This attribute of the ancient European city and especially the 
intellectual* military and economic power il wielded have continued to fascinate 
philosophers, political thinker* and sociologists alike from the lime of Plato, through 
Ansiollein Max Weber- 
Europeans have historically not only recognized power as the fundonvental axis 
of the city, but have also customarily associated urban residency with power. Thus* 
at one level* efforts on the part of colonial authorities to exclude Africans from the 
Uiwus tan be seen as a means of consolidating the power of European settler* in the 
colonies. At another level* such effort* can be viewed as a strategy to ensure that only 
Europeans benefited from the political* social and economic amenities associated 
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with urban living. Collins I identities and discusses ionic of the major step* 
that wile token Ui exclude African* from taking up permanent residence in the new 
l jj<:tj3 For example, us mentioned above, the original plan 41 well as the lubseuuciit 
plans thai were draw n up for Lusaka failed to make adequate provision for Africans. 
Note that the original plan by Adshcad provided foe 8.000 Europeans and 5,000 
African* despite me fact that me plan was for a new the designed to replace the old 
capital which hod 7,930 Africans and US* Europeans in m\ (ftdlins, I U «CI 229y 
The ratio of Africans to Europeans in this ease was 5; I. In Lusaka, at about Uw same 
time* there were 1 I Africans and 470 Europeans - a ratio of 4: 1 . Therefore* a town 
plan w ith a provision foe K.ODU Europeans would have logically provided fur 40,000 
Africans as opposed to the paltry 5,000 as per the original plan As noted ahovc, the 
1952 plan was certainly bolder than prev ious attempts in its effort to empower the 
Europeans w hile disenfranchising the Africans. 

There were lows such as South Africa's infamous 'Pass Laws', which were 
specifically designed to keep indigenous Africans out the cities. Even in territories 
such as Northern ftvodcsia, where there were no formal law * banning Africans from 
the city, a number of other colonial policies effectively kept the natives out of cities. 
Examples of such policies include those permitting only employed persons to live in 
the cities. Laws such as these were also effective in discrinunating against w omen 
and accentuating gender-based socio -economic disparities. This is particularly 
because only men were usually offered employment in domestic and other support 
roles in the towns. The employed riven were provided limited space 1 small ploui in 
the African zone to construct very tiny huts, which could accommodate only one 
person. When employers prov ided employee housing, they made sure that only single 
rooms tn dormitory-type facilities or barracks with communal toilets, kitchen and 
courtyards were provided. Such facilities were by no means conducive for family and 
contrthuted 10 confining families in the ullages To further ensure rhat Africans did 
not take up permanent residence in the city, colonial authorities and pr uate European 
businesses paid very meagre wages - just enough to suffice for no more than the bare 
necesstuesof life This meant mat Africans could never save enough to purchase land 
or other pcimonenl property in tow n. Tnus, the source* of inequality based on formal 
education, resource endowment, income, employment and access to the levels of 
power were reinforced once more with regards to residential location. 

John Collins 0°Koi concludes his piece on the Lusaka ploru or what he refers 10 
elsewheie as the myth of the garden city 1 (see Collins, l% u ) f by draw ing attention 
to town planning s inelTecliveness as a technical tool For one dung, town planning 
w as not able to prev ent the growth and proliferation of unauthorized development 111 
the town. For another thing* the demand for housing was already outstripping dun 
provided under the Urban African Housing Ordinance uf J°4S soon alter die ordinance 
went into effect However, whatever town planning in colonial southern Africa lost 
as a technical tool, it more than made up for in its role as a social control instrument, 
hi his discourse on 'the social function of urban planning', Manuel Cosiells { l*J78; 
71 ( reminds us mat tow n planning has, and has always had, 'a precise social function 
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which U very closely linked to the social and political interest* underlying urban 
power relations'. 

On the*urfacc the Zamlnan colonial government* effort to make iM pA vision 
for uihan African* should not be seen, a* Hcislcr 1 1971: 125) opine*, a* 'a case of 
deliberate investment in urban , . ■ ■ i landort a dramatic instance of feNIMtb| 
social change'. While HcisLcr may be fight 11 would however, be naive to construe 
the gesture a* designed to save tiie interest of the African** Rather, there in ev idence 
to the elfeet that an> benefits to the indigenous population accruing from the 
development* undertaken by the colonial authorities were only incidental* 

To appreciate my perspective, it help* to understand that tiie imperative to have 
power 'ovci'fDovey. 1999), In control and to dominate the eulonued peitnealed all 
aspect* of the colonial situation Having iaid that it musr be recalled that the pod- 
war eia was characterised by a change in thinking about the colonial enterprise a* a 
whole. During this period, there was a general retreat from the blatantly inhumane 
and oppressive treatment of colonial *ubjccU* especially Uianks to the wort of social 
reformers who were increasingly Iamba*ting the brutal and exploitative tendencies 
of capitalism, colonialism and imperialism. Consequently, colonialists deemed 
it wise to adopt novel and relatively more humane strategic*, which paid MM 
atternion to the social condition* of the coloni/cd This explains, at least tu pan. 
colonial policies designed to provide social amenities in African district* of urban 
centre* ol' settled colonial territories such a* the Rhodesia* and South Africa. Perhaps 
more imponamiy. such potieie* were in line with the retreat from the more overtly 
dominccrrng colonial *iralcgic* Urat prevailed during the initial phase of the colonial 
era towards the more subtle and persuasive strategies mat had become common 
currency during the tw ilight of that epoch. In contra*! to the old strategies that were 
designed to literally beat the colonial subjects into subcui*sio<t and to force them ro 
do a* the colonial aulhoriocs desued the new strategics sought lo win the heans and 
mind* of these subject*. 

The public infrastructure and concomitant facilities that were provided in the 
urban centres of the settled colonic* can therefore be seen m this light The ultimate 
objective on the part of the colonial authorities in any case w as lo ensure pow er and 
control 'over* the African. It mu*t be remembered that the policies to provide social 
amenitie* in the workers* camp* did not. and were never intended to, translate into 
racial residential desegregation policies. Thus. Africans remained concentrated m 
specific and well^fined geographic areas - workers' camp*, reservations* narive 
homeland* or African zones - where they continued to be under effective surveillance 
and control 

Urban segregation was an adjunct to Uvc national *egregationi*t police* that 
hoUtcrcd cheap migrant labour. Policies that classified native African* as sojourners 
in town resulted in effectively preventing Africans from competing for urban job* and 
other urban opportunities. Also resulting from such segregationist policies was the 
fact Ural African worker* were kept dependent solely on the *ubsi*1cncc economies 
of tiie reserve*, rural area* or so-called 'Black Homeland*'* Also, restricted access 
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to ui km area* meant that native African* had to depend exclusively on the less 
\ I". -i.i economies of non-urban areas in older 10 repnn - i themselves Iv rl 
uuirc i 1 1 1 1 1 1 ; r ■ i ■ . - i.i restriction* served to guarantee capitalist intcresi a constant 
supply of cheap semi-skilled African labour for capitalist interest. The 1920s and 
1930* in South Africa were marked by main slum clearance actions that rcsultctl in 
the removal of native African* from urhan area* under the Native Urban Areas Act 
Tu he Mm', thcie were other vermis of these *o-valJed anri~*lum policies including 
' colour cuV and poor White*. In any case, all the victims were powerless member* 
of society. Thuv town planning legislation and law * were, as argued throughout this 
bonL took employed by Hie powerful in continuously oppress and suhjugarc Ihe 
power lefts. 

One would be naive 1o ignore the fact that social policies such as those designed 
to 'stabilize the urhan population' were meant primarily to protect the inteicsts of the 
European mining companies, tn fact, CoUu»< 19h9: 141) males this point when he 
state* rliat 

The copper mining companies wanted their African workforce ... stabilized in 
order to raise pei capita productivity substantially. 

Colonial authorities* however, continued to push for excluding Africans from Ihe 
erara One ctdnnial official at the tit ike. live Provincial Conuiussioner of the region 
occupied by present-day Copperbell Province, deplored tlie rural exodus* which he 
blamed on 'subsistence poverty and Western education'. In a rotvdescending and 
paternalistic uww\ he once argued: thai rural African* do not wanl any social and 
cultural transformation but just a chance Ui make some money near their houses 
I Collin*. 1969| T Based on this line of thinking* the Commissioner recommended 
that, the fundamental principle must be to encourage the native to develop his own 
area* and hi* own form of government by gradually absorbing idea* of eivUucd 
government as he can understand tJ>cm' (Collins, l%9: 1541 

Finally, no meaningful attempt to ui>tkrstand town planning as a tool of power can 
be deemed complete without an examination of the land question in colonial Africa. 
Effort* lo dispossess Africans of tlieir ancestral lanus carmot be seen in isolation from 
the power ambiiions of the colonial enterprise. For one tiling. Use control of land 
was tantamount to conUolling an important factor of production. If nothing else, this 
invariably endowed rhc colonial authorities in particular and the resident European 
populauon in general with economic power Deborah fellow 0991 4lh| alerts us 
to the fact thai the British colonial authorities, for example, employed land in Ihe 
colonies, 'as a means to their political end* by redefining ow ncrship* . Throughout their 
colonial poiscs&oiu in Africa, as noted in the ca*e of the settled colonic* discussed 
in ttu* chapter, such redetmition invariably meant celling aside huge tract* of land as 
property of the Clown - a euphemiyn for Hie colonial stale. Within the framework, of 
colonialism and imperialism, control of the means of production translated directly 
into power. 
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Introduction 

Town planning io*e la the statu* of an important activity of the state throughout the 
world viunne. the inter-war year*. In Africa, planning averted it* prominence during 
Uw heyday* of colonial jmiv Concomitant w-nhihu development ua* the crystallisation 
of a set of idea* and pfopoaitioiu that bore il>e hallmark* of an ideology - Ihe planning 
ideology I hi* ideology provide* an eve client backdrop against ivlneh Ui evaluate 
colonial town planning project** To understand the importance of ideology in tin* 
eotiicu we must hist appreciate the natuie and function of ideology and il* place m 
Uie context of planning of public policy. Idculngy provide* a philosophic basis and 
help* ui to identify the mean* and ends of town planning. 

Donald Foley I IWiOft analyzed British town planning - the source of induration 
for tou n planning in Briti*h colonial Africa - at about the same time ad the sun was 
setting on Hie colonial era. I In ngoiuus analyst* revealed that British town planning 
at the time had the following iluve major ideological goal* (Foley. l%0: 216-17): 

* to reconcile competing claim* for the use of limited land so a* to prov ide a 
Lomisicoi* hjlanced and oideily arrangement of land uses* 

* to provide a good (or benei) physical environment [because] J physical 
env uonment of %uch good quality is essential for Ihe promuoon of a healthy 
and civilized life: and 

* to provide the physical hasr* for better uihan community life: land] lo strive 
toward \u\ Ihe pro\ isiou of low -density residential area*, (b) the fostering of 
local life, and (c) the control of conurban growth. 

1 interrogate town and country planning in British colonial East Africa to see the 
extent to which it wa* informed by this ideology* 1 posit that colonial town planning 
ignored these basic ideological goal* of tow n planning in planning decuton* or 
policies aficc ting African* but sought to attain them when the planned for* constituted 
members of live European resident population in the colonic*. Rathci than J tool for 
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ameliorating living conditions, colonial town planning served a* an effective tool for 
marginalising Africans. 

Furthermore. I posit that the colonial stale was interested in bolstering ib economic 
aikl social power through the systematic domination ami exploitation of the colonized 
territories and people. Therefore, all actions by the colonial state Weft meant to first 
and foremost protect ib own interests. Thus. I view colonial projects in Uvc area of 
con muni cation and transportation thai helped In launch Africa into the modem cia' 
as necessary to facilitate colonial governance and the resource exploitation process 
and secondarily, 10 pacify the colonized. The main beneficiary in either case was the 
colonial stare and not Africans 1 begin in the ne\t segment by describing urbanization 
and tu \ planning piactice tn colonial Ea»t AIiku, 

Urbanization and urban planning in colonial East Africa 

The urban experience of East Africa. although no* to the same extent as thai of West 
Africa, pic-tlaied the European eoloma) era. Towns such as Rilwa and Mombasa (in 
present-day Kenya). Zonzihar (in presently Tanzania), and Sufalla and Mogadishu 
I in prcscnt-uay Somalia* boasted significant population sizes prior to this era. 
However, it is important to note that urbanization on a large scale did not occur in 
the region until later on during the colonial era. Thus, it is sale to assert tliat most 
members of ihe indigenous population of East Africa were unfamiliar with the urban 
experience prior to the European colonial epoch. Colonialism, the establi 4m vent 
of colonial administrative centres and cognate activ ities gave birth to a brand of 
urbanization ucver before w itnessed in the region. Colonial administrative centres 
eventually constituted the nucleus for live growih and dev elopment of the region's 
largest townships. The Kenyan capital city of Nairobi originated as a major railway 
hub as well as a colonial administrative town. Nairobi did not exist as an urban centre 
before the advent uf European colonialism in the region. Its origin as an urban centre 
can be traced to 1 8°° when the Uganda railway reached Nairobi, and more especially 
to 1907 when it w as designated as the colonial government capital of the British East 
African Protectorate. Soon after that* the town began to experience rapid growih 
as ir became the location of choice for business people and activities. The fact thai 
the initial sire of ihe lown was on *wampy land constituted no more that a minor 
inconvenience. Alrhough rhis inconvenience w as never completely overcome, colonial 
authorities on the ground < in Kenya) had made two proposals aimed ar dealing w ith it 
io their superiors in London. The first proposal was lo promulgate sanitary and health 
legislation specifically designed lo protect the well-being uf members uf the resident 
European population. The second was to relocate the new colonial capita) to drier 
and more elevated ground. Authorities in London approved of the rust proposal but 
rejected tiie second 

For many East Afncuru, as suggested above, the urban experience was novel. 
This explains, at least partially, rhe antipathy towards urbanisation and concomitant 
lifestyles on the part of most East Afncans. However, it is worthwhile noting that 
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then: was a significant difference between male and female perceptions of urban life 
(Lonsdale, 201)2 1 While East African women considered ntaMMM an avenue 
Uiat could afford them the opportunity lo amcjioralc their sucio^ciinoufc status 
and especially escape from the demands of traditional African society, their male 
counterpart* saw tbcaeeentres a* agents ofioaaldiM>ider + ikcadenceaiklimn>oiahty. 
Ea^t African men win particularly concerned with trie negative if nplicauons or 
urbanization foi traditional gender relations* 

Power and urban space in Kenya 

Analyses of urban space and dynamics in Kenya have typically focused on (he political 
and economic capital cities, Nairobi and Mm i basa respectively. Consequent l>. the 
smaller, hul also important towns such a* lsiolo, fcmhu, Ktsumu, Kakamcga and 
Nycri luu* been neglected Vet. because towns such as these started as colonial 
administrative centres, they constitute ideal objects of analysis in any meaningful 
elTort to understand how the colonial state emplo>ed urban centres 01 spatial policies 
Lo coAsididate power in colonial Africa. 

Amutabi i 2 " i has deviated from convention by focalizing on one of these 
lesser-known urban centres m Kenya, namely Isiolo* I ■ I is located in Kenya's 
geographic centre, in the midst of lUstorKally White-owned farms and ranches, and 
ukligenous ntmiadic gracing fields. Its tmponance for the purpose of the present 
discussion is accentuated by the fact that it affortis us an opportunity to appreciate the 
role of the military and strategic spatial location in reinforcing the power of colonial 
goveinmenlL 

bUo is a typical colonial torn, which, due to its eentralily, Mas often pi npo>>cd as 
the capital of colonial Kenya. A colonial capital, Isiolo never was. However, it rose lo 
prominence as an important military outpost of the British imperial power. It served 
as a bulwark against any possible military or other llueal from colonial Kenya's 
northern frontieis Peihaps more importantly, it served as the site from which British 
troops monitored the activities of Emperor Mcnclik II across Kenya s rwrthern border 
in Ethiopia. Tne need to monitor Mcnclik *s activities was amplified by the fact that 
his tioops had defeated the Italian military* which was bent on colonizing Ethiopia 
Apart from its strategic tide, Isiolo gained prominence as a religious centre. In this 
icgard, Isiolo is unique in that it is the only town in East Afnca that was divided 
almost equally between Muslims and Christians To appreciate the essence of this in 
(lie cooievt of the discourse on colonial power, one musi first understand the extent 
Ut which European colonial power* wenr to supplant oilier religions with (Western) 
Christianity For instance, one of the most notable accomplishincnu of the British 
colonial empire was its succctw in destroying the largest Islamic empire in the world 
the Ottoman Empire 

Isiolo town served as the base of operations for the culonial forces in the Northern 
Frontier District |NFD> lAmulabt, 2005). In this regard, Isiolo was the base from 
which the British launched the military campaign* that rescued Ethiopia from 
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Mussolini's force* and eventually restored the deposed I bile Sciatic to power. In 
addition tn playing au important part in bolstering Western rchgtnu* power in British 
colonial Kenya, kioln critical in Britain \ efloru to cement ib position as 4 
leading economic superpower in the tw cnticth century. Thus* Isiolo's location in the 
heart of one of Kenya s most resourceful regions was not by chance. Rather, it wait 
borne of liie need on the pari of the colonial csrahlishmcnr ui exploit Hie Kenyan 
hinterlands. Furthermore, Isin unique Uipogruphy ami weenie beauty, complete 
with niaenificcni parks, afforded the colonial state an opportunity to otter colonial 
officials in Kenya and neighbouring colonics, ample rccieational facilities* Such 
facilities were hadlv needed 1o entice and retain colonial officials in the colonics 

Race, health and power in colonial Kenya 

Racial fcsieknual segregation occurred in British and French colonic* throughout 
Africa to almost the same degree. What distinguished French racial spatial 
segregation policies from those of their Bniuh counterpart* arc the pretext* they 
employed On the one hand, the French advanced cutrural differences between 
Europeans and 'others 1 , especially Africans, as a compelling rationale to segregate 
the races* Witness for instance, the reasons that were advanced for racially segregating 
Bum illc. Congo; Antananarivo and Anbirahe. \(adagaseai . Dakar. Senegal, and 
Conakry. Guinea. On die other hand, the British were inclined to employ reasons 
associated with protecting the health of Euiopean* as justification for promulgating 
and implementing racial spatial segregation policies. The example of Hill Station, 
Sierra Leone is illustrative. 

The notoriety of the Hill Station project, wtuch wa* developed exclusively for 
Europeans on the grounds thai it uould serve as a "prophylaxis' against malaria, 
often gives the false impression that it was the only such project ever implemented 
in colonial Africa. Although the East and Southern African regions have never 
been menaced by mosquitoes ro the extent that colonial West Africa was. colonial 
authorities in the region fouivd other creative wayi to imagine African*, and other 
non- Europeans as a health threat to European** 

The views of culonial officials in this regard were inTonned by the pseudo- 
scientific nooon of what some have called 'uihcrenlly unhygienic races' iMumnga, 
2005: 98). According to thU dubious concept, some races, ethnicities and classes of 
people have habits, mannerisms, culture* and Uaditioiu mat render them inherently 
predisposed ro perpetual unsanitary and unhygienic living conditions. Within the 
framework of ihrs racist thinking. Western Europeans were imagined a* epitomizing 
clcanlinc** and beauty' while Africans were viewed as filthy, depraved and ugly 1 
iMurunga. 2005-93). 

Toprolect the European population resident in Africa, it followed thai a rcaumablc 
physical distance had tn be established betw een tiiem and member* of the indigenous 
AI'iKan population, and between (Item and other non*Europeans. In colonial Kenya, 
this objective became the ruhttn J'ctrv for the plethora of laws, ordinances and acts 
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ilui were designed to exclude indigenous AMCMM and olher non-Europeans from the 
imvus Vet except in the caw of the bubonic plague that wreaked havoc un Nairobi 
in 1*102. there was never any real or potential health threat that necessitated policies 
designed to deliberately influence spatial order. Thus, effort* to shape spatial order, 
particularly vvhen thU entailed excluding non-Europcaru from the urban areas, a* the 
colonial state constantly did, had rut real or distinguishable aims. Policies designed 
to exclude Africans and other non -Europeans from the lowns were pan of a more 
elaborate plan on the part of the colonial state to secure urban privileges exclusively 
for Europeans. 

Subsequent u»tiieoutbrealiu*mebvd*>uic plague in Nairobi, the colonial state was 
under immense prcssinc from members of the (European) *etiler population 1o enact 
racial residential segregation laws. By this time, the pseudo -scientific community 
lud managed to convince authorities that 'disease* originated from non-European 

people* and spread to Europeans' M : .: 2005; 102). By Wo", authorities had 

been |K k rsuaded by arguments advocating a segregated residential pattern for Nairobi 
However, before long, a debate on how and where to locate AftfCMM and Indians had 
emerged which became rancorous* At the same time, Nairobi's location, believed 
by tome to be, in and of itself, unhealthy, had become a cause foe consiernalion. 
Biomedical know ledge of the time placed a high premium nn location, more titan any 
other factor, as a deterrent of disease* 

In the meantime, the question of how and where to locate indigenous Africans 
and oilier mm* Whiles, particularly Indian*, had been, according n> me colonial state, 
resolved. However, as il turned out, and a* we shall see, the measures that were 
adopted became the source of some of Nairobi's socio-economic problems that 
outlived the colonial era and still exist today. The colonial state decided that 'African 
natives 1 , as member* of the indigenous population were referred In, were not to be 
grunted permanent residence in Nauuhi* Rather, they could only be granted temporary 
residency: and or could only enter the town to prov ide services to members of the 
resident European population at the lancr's request Soon after that, they were to 
return to the rural areas, where they belonged. Nairobi was exclusively for *vVhitcs\ 
and so too were ochei towns througlioul the colonial territory. 

As Nfuivmga 12005} noted, the question that remained to be tackled had to do with 
the town's Indian population. This problem had two prong*. The fust prone had to 
do with wherein locate the Indian population The other was poiiuco-adrmnutraiivc 
m nature and had to do w ith iJie role of Indians in governing Nairobi Township This 
problem was both critical and urgent as it dealt with who, between the Europeans 
and Indians, was more apt to implement colonial government policy in the town 
m particular and Use protectorate in general The Bntuh imperial government 
in Wcsuiunstcr was interested in a colonial govcrmiscnt that was most capable of 
guaranteeing it the fastest returns on its investments, particularly in ensuring that it 
could recoup the huge amounts it had invested in the Uganda Railway* 

The railw ay project coinnunded more attention than any olher economic or social 
activity in colonial Kenya at the time. In fact, all other project*, including the spalial 
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organization of Nairobi, assumed a secondary place vis-a-vis the railway project 
The railway authorities were particularly interested in the sije and topography of 
ihe railway IccituiuiI ui Nairobi Tlie tcjininal IljJ 10 be large and located M flat 
land. Accordingly, the Chief Engineer of the project, (icorgc Wrutctiou*c. chose a 
location at Ihe fool of a hill for Ihe railway station and camp on 10 May 189^. This 
siie became the railway hcodquaruis, and I01 a while. constituted the nucleus of 
Naii obi Township* 

The residential quarter* lot railway employee* weic located around the railway 
headquarter*. Low-level employee* of Indian origin were housed in large dormitory- 
style housing unit* located clow* to the headquarters The 1 evidential facilities of 
"railway subordinates' of both European and Indian cvtraciion were located Ui Ihe 
west of ihe railway headquarter*. The railway officer* lived in spacious facilities 
located on a hill to the easL and had a conuiundtng view of the railway headquarter* 
and the vicinity. 

Some analysts of ihe *]utial structure of early Nairobi (e g Muninga* 201)5 I have 
suggested that socio-economic status, rather than class* determined Uiis structure. 1 
lend to disagree. Such an interpretation is Hawed on two grounds. First, the absence 
of meinberv of the indigenous African population 1* conspicuous As J noted earlier, 
African* were never considered asKHougin^loUiecily.ThusL.acuifding uiihccoloruat 
state, the struggle for space and power in Nairobi, or any other 1 colonial) town in 
Kenya at the time, was between Indian* and Europeans. Second, in comparison 10 Ihe 
population of Indian settlers, the European settler population in Nairobi in particular 
and Kenya in general was rather too thin. A* many as Indian artisans, clerks 

and labourer* had come to the East African Protectorate (EAPl to work on Ihe 
railway, of whom a, 724 had decided to remain in the territory once the railway 1 wo* 
completed in I 'Mil (Munuiga. 2005: 107|. British colonial auihonlics, with Charles 
E Iini at the forefront liad hoped to recruit European* especially from South Africa to 
permanently settle in the EAP However, generous offers of fertile area* in Kenya** 
highlands, freehold land and cheap labour failed to entice any significant numbci 
of European* 10 the region. In fact, in l°OI, fewer than 30 persons were picseni at 
a meeting thai was convened Ui bring together all European scttlcra m Nairobi in 
particular and Ihe EAPingci>cral<Murungx 2005: 109). 

The scantiness of the European population hindered, but did not anc*i. effort* 
on Ihe run of Euiopeans to politically and sociu-ccunoiiucally dominate Nairobi. 
Altar all t mere was no question Uut they could always courn on ihe colonial stale 
for support in their quest to emerge as Uw town's dominant group. Twd important 
resolutions were reached at a meeting of European settlers on 4 January I ■ 2 to 
facililale attainment of litis goal (Murunga, 2005). The rust resolution was 10 reserve 
the While highlands exclusively for European settlement and the second called 
on British colonial authorities to halt further immigration of Indians. Meanwhile, 
colonial government and private efforts to encourage the immigration of Europcaas 
continued By May 191)4* more than 2nX Europeans, rmwl of them from South Africa* 
had taken up permanent residence in EAK with more lhan 10(1 of them living m 111 
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around Nairobi. While this w as a paltry number in comparison to the popubtion of 
Indians in the umil il si/eabtc enough to seriously liucaicu and even usurp other 
enmpefing inicrests in the town's scarce resources. The fact dun 4 majority of the 
European settlers were originating from South Africa wher e the ioou of animosity 
between Europeans and 'others' (particularly Indians and Africans) run deep did not 
help. Kaihcr the new settlers aimed with pent -up prejudice and anragomsm against 
Indians and Africans. Aum. I hasten 10 note thai Africans were imagined as nun* 
existent within the political economy of urban centres such as Nairobi. 

The presence of African* m Nairobi prc-datcd the colonial eia in Kenya. M .1. . . 
12005) draw* attention In this phenomenon. Amongst the many Afiieaxi settlements 
Uiai exited in Nairobi before it became the capital of HAP arc ftlelcshw a, Maskiui. 
Mombasa and Paugam ullages [Hiring the eorutruetion of the railway. Indian* 
bunclKd a numbei of maricis to eater to the need* of railway worker. One of these 
markets. ■ » IliltJi was located in Nairobi, developed into what became popularly known 
as the Indian Bazaar, Although Indian* constituted a majority of the population in this 
area, it served as rhe home for many Africans. How ever, none of the African residential 
areas commanded as much importance as Panganr Pangani was initially developed 
by Kikuyu widows and computed housing units of local building materials such as 
clay and grass. Murunga (2005) mentions another factor that amplified Pangani s 

f u ti jnee TrushasiodowtlhUw: lacttluttlic vilbgeiervedasapor^Jar destination for 
Swahili potters and a favourite location for sojourning caravan traders from hinterland 
loeales such as Congo or other coastal regions. With the cstahhsluncni of Nairobi as a 
colonial administrative urn-ru the population of Pangani experienced significant gains 
However, its eharaeter - comprised completely of buildings of local materials - was 
increasingly becoming a cause for coitstcriiauofL especially for colonial governmcni 
officials. Pangani and cognate native African sctiJcrnenis were viewed as aesthetically 
uiuppeuimg elements of the colonial city's physical environment 

Africans came to the attention of colonial olficbb and European settlers in Nairobi 
only as a nuisance and eyesores. Otherwise, they were invisible. The tendency to 
ueal urtun Africans as invisible was cnmmonpbcc throughout colonial Africa. This 
tendency was given concrete form especially by the practice of excluding rhem from 
the urban governance process. For instance, there was no African on the Nairobi 
Township Committee, which under Sur^ommissiofier Ainsworth included three 
Europeans and tw^ Indians. As Sub-Commissioner, Ainswurih had tlie powers to 
nominate one colonial ofbciaL rwo railway ulticraU and two leading merchants or 
other residents of Nairobi to the township committee 1 t Murunga. -005: 109). That 
Ainsuoith. who was well-known for his liberal proclivities, could not nominate an 
African to serve on the uU-tnu-uuponairi Ttiwrrship Commitree is quite leUuig. It is 
a mamfctrahnii of Ihc shared desire amnngu colonial officials. European settlers 
and otl>er agents of the colonial establishment to render members of the indigenous 
popubtion powerless. 

Excluding member * ol "the indigenous population from towns such as Nairobi 
and effectively marginalizing them in the BAP had become accepted practice. This 
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notnithidaiiding. the committee continued to function as any normal municipal 
iristirution would. [I was responsible lc*i ensuring the rauona] dctclonmcnl of 
Nairobi This w-asa tall otdcr by any standards ai Nairobi had taken u It on the wrong 
foot The centre of the city was flat and low -lying* While this topography might have 
served well as a railway terminal, it was poor as a site for residential facilities. Not 
nnty did the sile prove difficult to drain, it was also unhygienic and unhealthy for 
human habitation* Inhabitants of Nairobi, including those living un higher ground 
m becoming increasingly fearful of the tin eat of disease and pestilence. 

Reverting this situation and reassuring resident* of Nairobi necessitated an 
attenuate understanding of disease etiology. However, al] meaningful cHori* to 
promote such understanding were obfuscated by the racial prejudices of European 
settlers, especially those on the township committee* European settlers rejected any 
theory that failed to intfmunatc non-Europeans* or those they referred toas'inhcicntty 
unhygienic people' as the \ectors of disease. Tne European settlers, led by the racist 
Colonists Association. pass.onatcl> hated the liberal proclivities of Atnsworth and 
like-minded colonial government officials* The Association used the aigumcnt of 
othcisasdiscasc vectors to mount pressure on the colonial government lu main aim 
was ut have ihc colonial giHcnuuciit nrnmulcalc Icgislannn capable of buttressing 
the power of European senior* to control Nairobi. Such conUol was necessary as a 
means of ensuring that Europeans monopolued the economic opportunities that the 
town offered or could potentially idler 

With ihc passage of tune and the acquiescence and tacil support of the colonial 
state, die European settle/* succeeded in gaining complete control of die township 
committee in particular and affair* within the EAP in general. VVnh this new-found 
power* die settlers wasted no time in re-apportioning the territory *§ resources 
disproportionately to dieir advantage 

Colonial authorities ernpUi>cd se\eial strategics to marginalise Indians and 
especially Afhcans as a means of reinforcing the power of the European seltkrs* 
For instance, there was an overt bias in the provisioning of services* Furthermore, 
no action was taken to arrest the problem of speculation pcipciualcd by European 
settlers. The Indian community was mfurialed by tins development. Cnn^qucnt )v, 
under live leadership of a prominent member of this community. AM, Jccranjcc. they 
embaiked on what turned out to be a futile effort to brine some measure of equality 
in resource allocation in colonial Nairobi in partwuki and the EAJ* in general. 
Jecvanjee's effort* were abortive despite his logical and persuasive invocation of the 
Royal Charier of 1888 that guaranteed the equitable treatn>cnt of all subject* under 
the Crow it* 

One factor Uuir continued to work in favour of the resident Asian of Indian 
population in Nairobi was (heir increasing population. Between l*XH and \92\ t 
this population rose from 2.000 to 9.000 (Campbell 2005|. The rapidly increasing 
population of Indians served lo secure more social . economic and political power for 
the Indian** As time went by, the Leaders of this group continued m put piessure on the 
Europeans for more equitable representation in Local political forums, particularly the 
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Nairobi Ciiy Council They also demanded public sen ice* m then neighbourliood* 
eiuiiiiicrisuralc with Ihe proportion of the contuhulion rliey made through taxes lo 
Uie municipal uotenuricnt revenue. Tbe struggle between Europeans and Indians 
foi domination and conUot of Naiiohi, particularly ihe Nairobi Municipal Council 
ami m wed and attained iU zenith between !'>!& and 1933. When Indians sailed lo 
have their concerns addressed by the colonial authorities, they decided iu favour of 
ho>entiing ihe Municipal Council and withholding rate payment** 

There is no evidence suggesting that the European settlers imagined themselves 
ai 'subject* under the Crown* in the some manner at the Indians and members of 
Uie iuiiw population Rather, it would appear thai the European :ltlei* envisioned 
a future in winch thc> were lo eventually secure indc|icndcncc from tlie colonial 
government and pcihaps divesi themselves subsequently of the control of 
mctiopolitan authorities. What the European settlers bad in mind wad a model akin 
to that wluch bad prevailed in Soudi Africa whence most of thein originated. Tbe 
lack of numerical superiority on the pan of European settler* pi evented truv from 
coming to pa-.* in Kenya. Also, because England w as desirous of maintaining Kcn> a 
under iu Crown, she counteracted any attempt to duplicate tbe South African model 
m Kenya <Cainr*eh\ i. 

Segregation and spatial order in colonial Nairobi 

Although colonial authorities m London had rejected Ihe proposal to segregate 
Nairobi, their counterparts on the ground did succeed in ensuring that the races weie 
physically separated. In this regard, members of the resident European population 
were iclocaied far away from the overclouded low-lying areas in and around the 
railwa> Ittadquartcr** Tnis area contained donnifor\-likc facilities that served as 
lesidential quarters for labourers, traders and other individuals of the low est socio- 
economic claw*. 

Nairobi contained three distinct spatially di Iter eima ted neighbour hoods 
corresponding with the three main ethnic groups which the town comprued. This 
spatial ordei was maintained by use of a litany of colonial town planning laws, social 
etuiuul meavures and policies, Prominent amongst the*c policies were tin we lhal 
biased Uie prov isiomnu ofotility and public services in fuiour of t nr*i and foremost 
Euiopean, and then. Indian neighbourhood!- As for African neighbourhoods, 
they were usually without the most baste services. For instance, the Nairobi City 
C ouucil was spending no moic than 2 pej cent of lU revenue on services in Afncau 
eiunmuniiies and most of it on services in European settlement areas, as laic into the 
colonial era as the 1930s and 1940s i van Zwonenherg and King, 1975). 

Within tbe framework of colonial town planning and other relevant legislation. 
Africans were permitted in town only as temporary workers who must cut mice 
mcu icrviccs were no longer required. To he *ure, there were no area* throughout 
Nairobi w here Africans were permitted to live independent of their employment 
j Campbell 2005, Macharta. I°92). Thus, for all practical purposes. Nairobi wat 
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a* racially segregated as any tuun in apartheid South Africa. Like apartheid South 
Afnca, Kenya had Toss Laws' fm Africans, which were fust instituted in JMOI, and 
a Vagrancy Ordinance* which was enacted in 1922. Under Tass Laws' members 
of the indigenous population empU>>ed in town iitucd in official colonial 
government document permitting than to be within the town limits. Such individuals 
were icuuircd to be in possession ufthis docunienl once in town and were to present 
it in the police on demand Otherwise they would be penalised for violating the law 
and lubiequenlly forced out of town. The Vagrancy Ordinance authorized the police 
to arrest anyone (read African I suspected of loitering or anyone having no proof 
of active employment* Such individuals were to he punished and leturned to their 
(rural) place of origin One noteworthy acuiJiipUvJuncnl of these taw* is thai they 
effectively criminalize the presence of Africans in towns such as Nairobi. 

Another similarity between colonial Kenya and South Africa is the fact that 
bulb had native reserves Kenya's native reserves were designed to be small and 
overcruwded* This was a strategy aimed at discouraging any meaningful level of 
agricultuntl activity. This effectively transformed members of the native population 
into iv age labourers as opposed to self-supporting formers (Campbell. 2005 k Another 
policy with an identical objective had to do with excessively Living leal property in 
the reserves These policies conspired to drive membcis of the native population 
from the icscrvc*and other areas to Nairobi and other towns where they could place 
their services at the disposal of private and colonial government establishments as 
well as individual European settler*. Thus, despite elTorts tn keep At j icons out of 
Nairobi, the town's African population continued to grow and proliferate In fact 
Africans consistently outnumbered European settlers in colonial Nairobi by between 
60 and 70 per cent {Campbell, 2005 1 

By 140(1. barely one year before the town was formally designated the colonial 
capital of Kenya, Nairobi boosted seven small spatially and or socio*ceonouueally 
distinct areas as follows (Campbell. 2005* White W ur\ 1048): < 1 i the railway centre. 
i2) the Indian baioar. <3j the European business and administration centre, (4> the 
railway quarrel v iSnhe Dbobi or Washciman quarter: (n| the European fesideniial 
suburbs and coffee estates, and |7) Uve military area touuide town). 

With tuiyc, the number and proportion of Africans in Nairobi continued to increase. 
By the 1920s, colonial authorities could not conlinuc to ignore or exclude the African 
population of this burgeoning colonial town. Consequently* in 1919, a decision was 
reached to designate some areas 'native areas'* delusively for members of the 
indigenous population w ithin the town. In 1928 the colonial government established 
on institutional body, the Office of Municipal Native Affairs* to cater to residents of 
the 'native areas** 

The resulting residential pattern of Nauobt w as decidedly segregated hy the 1940s. 
The tow n's European population occupied the best and or mosl elevated arvos in the 
city. These areas were located to the west and north of the ccnUaJ business distort 
iCBDl The plots in these areas, including Ihosc in Karen. Muihaiga and Wesi lands, 
were vast, boasted large gardens, and were suiroundcd by wcll-gioomcd trees and 
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lawn* Member* of ihc Indian or Asian population u etc allotted residential)) zoned 
mem ucmss the Nairobi Kixei from the luzaai and commercial foae, Ngiuu and 
Eastlcigh. The motl sotio-CLunonucullv well-oft members of this group occupied 
more spacious and aerated plou in the Parkland* to the nofih. Africans occupied the 
Lead desirable parts of town, including Nairobi's Easilamb. Pumwaru. Shauri Moyo 
and cast T ihc luilway yard*. 

Town planning in Tanzania 

Unlike the cose of colonial Zambia, which comprises! only two major ratal group*. 
Africani and Europeans, colonial authorities in Tanzania* like those in Kenya, had 
lit deal with lluee giouns. the Europeans Asians and Africans. However, as was 
ihc case m colonial Zambia, colonial (own planners in Tanzania were preoccupied 
wilh addressing the needs of the resident European population. Above all else, these 
planneii understood dicir first responsibility as contributing to the accomplisluncnl 
of the goals of Ihc colonial cntcrpiuc. In this regard; colonial lowi planners m 
Tanzania, like thcu professional colleagues elsewhere, sirived to accomplish tlic 
following objcctivcs<Dohen>. 1979. 13): 

• ensure the efficient functioning of (owns as ccntf es for the siphoning of rural 
surplus 10 the metropolitan countries; 

• boUtcf the cole of towns as centra for the collection and trans-shipment of 
rural produce, 

• ensure the efficient functioning of towns as centres of military and civil 
con mil. 

• boost the capucily of lowns as centres for the distribution of imported 
commodities. 

• facilitate die operation of towns as residential enclaves for the colonial 
authorities and the residcnr European population, and 

• reinforce the fuiw turning of towns as the base for colonial government 
administration. 

Thus, as was the case in colonial Zambia. Africans were invisible as for as town 
planning was concerned. Colonial authorities in Tanzania, like those in Zambia, 
believed that Africans did not belong in towns This belief, in the case of Tanzania 
and other colonial East African regions, was articulated in the following statement 
contained in the East Africa Royal Conimiuion Report of 1955 (quoted in Dohciiy. 
1979: 

Centres had In be established where they [Euiopearu) could live free from 
the dangers of tropical diseases and from which the surrounding countryside 
could he administered the town was not a suitable habitat for a permanent 
African society The towns have thaefore been regajded rather a* bases for 
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adminisUaiion and commercial activities than as centres of civilizing influence, 
still leu of pei mancjir African population 

The foregoing pronounccmcui makes il abundantly drat that m if not lot the 
European population auJ the essence of a base for colonial administration, there 
would be no need for town planning legislation* The presence of Africans in towns 
was noer by design. Jn fad. Africans had no reason Ui be in town* unlet* they were 
there in the capacity of servants 01 employees of European!. In i . i . .■ I ie> were 
pet tinned to either live in tenant accoitinvodation on European residential property 
ot in the "African Quarters* oubide the township boundaries where building code* 
were not applicable 

Two importatit dcvclopn vents in the town and country planning policy arena 
occurred in 1*05. The first of these had to do with according the practice of racial 
spatial segregation official status* The second related to the designation of fifty 
urban centres as *tnwnships\ Colonial officials responsible for lownstup* wen* 
endowed with trie power to establish the cxicuul borders of Uicu towns and enact 
legislation dealing w ith property and other taxes, construe lion, health* sanitation and 
hygiene. 

Another noteworthy cent m the town planning history of Tanzania occurred in 
1948 when the fusi master plan for its colonial capital Dai es Salaam, was completed 
by the London-based low n planning consultancy of Sir Alexander Gibbt and Parmer s* 
I hasten to note that the Dar es Salaam master plan, like others throughout the British 
colonial empire at the time, drew its inspiration from ihc British Town Planning Ait 
of l°J2. One year later m 1 949, Urhbs and Partners, under the supervisory authority 
of Harry Ford, and later mat of his successor I Syhcstot While, completed the 
plan for Ml war a (Alexander. 1983, Njoh. 1 999b I. This lancr plan is particularly 
noteworthy because of its preoccupanon w ith achieving ideal conditions fur human 
Jit ing leading to the uisiilulion of building contrnU that were more stringent than 
those articulated in the 1**32 British Building Ordinance after w hich it was modelled 
I Alexander. I98J). 

ThcGibbs 194K plan typified town p laiui in g practice as it failed m treat residetmal 
differ ait iatj on as the derivative of societal politico-economic and social forces Ural 
it is. Rather, in typical traditional planning fashion, tl viewed such diffeieniiation 
along racial (a* opposed to ebssk line* as a natural phenomenon. Accordingly; it 
designated three major types of residential nines. L high\ 'medium' and low'dcnsitv* 
These designations were euphemisms for residential areas for African Asians, and 
Europeans. Doberty ( 1979: 15l notes that despite disclaiming the adoption of racial 
zoning, the plan recommended 'thai each area be occupied by Afncans, Asians and 
Europeans, respectively, in order that provision could be made for W : needs of 
different races"' iquobng Gihbs and Partners. 1948)- 

To the extent that the size and location of land constitute instruments of power, 
it is obvious that the 1^48 master plan of Dar es Salaam was designed to reinforce 
existing power structures in that town* As Ooberly (1979: 15) notes, the plan made 
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allowance for densities of & to 12 houses per acre < including adjacent mailt) in the 
high density or African districts. 24 fo 30 inhabitant* per pint in the A man or medium 
density area*, and one- acre plot* ot land per housing unit in me 'European IVxiwi' 
or low density area** In terms of location* the so-called European preserves were set 
on the best areas of the town, with the next tier ol'dcsuablc space allocated to Asians 
The African* had me worst parcels of land, particularly m terms of location from the 
litwti ccnuc and natural ctiiidiuons 

Tools of power and social controls in colonial Dar es Salaam 

A recent major w or k by Andrew Burton (2005 1 undertake* a meticulous and thorough 
analysis uf the major *u utegtes lliat government authorities employed Ui consolidate 
power and rcgulaic the entry and mobility of nau\e Africans in the C ity of Dar 
ett Salaam during the colonial era. Dai es Salaam, the principal city of the former 
German colony of Tanganyika, did not come under British colonial control until 
1919 %ubseu,ucni to the outcome of World War I The town's importance during die 
colonial ciu wus accentuated by the fact that it sen cd as a military haw foi thebencr 
pan of the war and became a civil atimini&trativc town from October 19 1 1 until the 
end of the colonial era. Two year* subsequent to this, in 1920. the British colonial 
authorities created a Township Authority under a Township Ordinance of that year. 

One goal of the Township Ordinance was racial spatial see. reguti on. witli the 
important objective of guaranteeing access to the most desirable land exclusively 
to European** while reserving the second most desirable part of the town for Asians 
and confining native African* to the least deniable areas. To attain tins goal, Dar 
es Salaam was divided into three principal zones (Burton, 2005 1 The first of these 
MM, Zone I. bordered by Versailles Street to Uk southwest, die Msimbaxi Creek 
to the north, and the Indian Ocean to tlve east, was designated as a 'European only 1 
district It contained (lie main colonial government administrative offices, the 
botanical / i.l . and European residential lacihtics. Zone U ts where members 
of the local Asian population resided and operated commercial stores. The area was: 
designated as an area exclusively for buildings of so-called modern and permanent 
materials. It was designed to have a density greater than that of the European district 
but a lot less than tJiat of Zone ML discussed below The area extended front Versailles 
Street in the northeast, to a green area or a 'Howurdianopcn space', measuring 100 
yank (90ml in width and a Utile more than 1.5km long, to the west The green was in 
conformity w ith Ehcucsci Howard s prescription of circumscribing residential areas 
Willi a belt of undeveloped land. In tins case, the green belt was designed to serve as 
a bulfer to protect the Europeans and Indians from communicable disease^ that weie 
believed to originate in African communities. European prejudicial and stereotypical 
images portrayed African communities as unsanitary and diseasc*infcsicd* Zone 111 
was designed to hold member* of the native population It was located l» Use west of 
the green belt aforc*dcseribcd. and included Kariakoo, which originated as the site 
for the depot of the British army earner corps - hence, die appellation 'Kariakoo' 
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- during World War I Kariakoo uas the population ccnue jiiJ heart of colonial 
Dai ct Salaam* The colonial aulhociucs were a lol nunc related when n conic to 
enforcing building codes in this MM Thus, buildings of local maicr tals tir so-called 
non-permanent buildings were allowed in this area, which was designed to haw a 
density fax greater than that of the Asian district (Zone II). 

The composition of the Dar cj» Salaam Township Authority deserves some 
attention Like the Municipal Committee of Nairobi, rhis municipal institution 
had no indigenous Africans in its membership ranks In fact, more than ten yeans 
after it* establishment - precisely, ai of l°3l - ai Andrew Burton 12005) noted. 
Dai es Salaam's Township Authoriiy of Municipal Council comprised tlic follow ing 
rcptc tenia uves of the colonial gmenuricnt the District Officer, the Senior Health 
Officer, one olTicial fioni the Public Work* Department, the Municipal Secretary, 
and mo nominated unofficial representatives from both the European ami Indian 
communities* 

Excluding Africans from the municipal governance process was certainly not 
the only instance in which this group was marginalized. Rather. Africans were alio 
marginalized with icspect to public service delivery and the distribution of other 
essential resources. In l o 20. the Deputy Director of the colonial guvcriimcnr Sanitary 
Scr\ ice* - by no means an advocate for the rights of Air leans noted lhal the African 
neighbour hoodi had no playerouivds* no public gardens no public library, and m 
fact nothing to occupy the native's leisure* (Burton, 20051- More than a decade 
later ui IU2 the %ituaiion remained virtually unchanged, as Andicw Bution (2005: 
fi2j noted thai llala. an African neighbour hood with a population 1.600 at the tune, 
boasted onl> one public siandpipe* one public toilet, and no refuse collection service, 
no street lighting and no police patrol. Vet. Africans made significant financial 
contributions to the colonial government revenue. A perusal of die revenue report for 
Dai es Salaam in l'>J0 lends credence In this assertion (see Table 9.1). 

The Township Authority was notably active in efforts to control the social, 
economic and political development of Dai es Salaam* The rules that the Authority 
enacted ivcrc specifically sought to accomplish many intent bled goals in this regard. 
For instance, some of the rules were designed to inaiulain order in the town. The 



Table 9.1 Revenue source*, Dar es Salaam township. 1920 



Item 


Revenue source 


Amount (£\ 


1 


Non-African Land rents 


3,0B7 


2 


Municipal house la* 


S r 313 


3 


House tai 


7,767 


4 


African land rents 




h 


African house tat 


T,051 


S 


African hut and poll taxes 


3,650 


7 


Fees from traders in Kariakoo Market 






and municipal eating house 


2,210 


8 


Pom be market fees 





Source: Compiiad from Dun on (2005: 6 i) 
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areas covered by these rale* included sanitation, building pcrnuu. trading licenses, 
public ■ 1 1 i l- i , commerce, and iilTcnccs such as toileting, prnsijiution. ami gambling. 
An important aspect uf Ihc rule* had as its objective, icgulating Ihc presence and 
mobility of members of the native population in the town. 

The official rationale for effort* on the part of British colonial authorities in 
Tanganyika to cscludc Africans from urban centre* such as Dar cs Salaain was 
cynical but strangely couched in patcmalisiic terminology* For instance, in 1926, the 
Governor of Tanganyika. Donald Cameron, expressed the need to protect the native 
from exposure to ihc ills of urban centres. The native in town. Cameron opined* 
was not only exposed to several temptation*, but he was also very 1 likely to take on 
evil ways (Burton. 2005). The official stance on thU issue was uniformly that oivee 
away from his rural selling, and unconstrained by customary demands and norms, 
the native would be hapless under the glare of bright lights, or as part of the dense, 
heterogeneous, impersonal and often mean -spirited crowd of urban centres. Urban 
centres were, as the colonial authorities would like us to believe, turgid with vice and 
iniquity. Hence, as Orde-Biown. at the time the Labour Commissioner, stated in an 
official colonial government report of 1 927. exposing the native* to urban life would 
cause irreversible damage to them as a people ( Burton, 2005). 

It would be naive at best (n attribute any merit to the colonial authorities 4 apparent 
concern for the welfare of the African To be sure, the motive* foe striving to exclude 
Africans from urban cenUes were rooted in factors other than those having anything 
u> do with their welfare. Rather, these efforts had lo do with the colonial officials* 
desire to minimize any possible challenge lo colonial order and to preserve pseudo- 
European environmental standards and quality of life in urban centres in the colonies. 
Arguably most important of all colonial officials w anted lo keep members of the 
native population as far away as possible from the lever of socui-econonuc control 
and the centre of political power This was necessary for many reasons. Foremost in 
this connection was the need to prevent the name from gaining any know ledge of the 
colonial project and or apparatus. By knowing little or nothing about the colonialist 
and his loots, the native was hardly in any position ro pose a significant thrcai lo 
colonial political or economic pow er Additionally, the need to exclude Afru ans from 
urban centres was prompted by a desire on the pan of colonial official* lo reserve 
for members of the resident European population and local agents of the colonial 
eriierpitse the positive externalities associated with urban development. Principal 
amongst these posiuvc externalities w as an improved quality of life resulting from 
better access lo social amenities and employment opportunities. 

As was the case in neighbouring Keny a, colonial authorities in Tanzania consideied 
native Africans as belonging in the rural areas. 1 he colonial law required that any 
jobless native African in town be arrested and returned io luvhci rural village of 
origin. 

During the second half of 1919. at least 4.000 native Africans in Dar es Salaam 
w ere arrested for breaking Ihis law. Tne Africans were eventually returned to the name 
areas, where they were supposed loscck gainful employment in the agricultural sector. 
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Apart from law s prohibiting unemployed Africans in (own, the colonial govetnnvent 
also enacted a number of other druennian laws with far-rca clung implication* Cm 
member* of the indigcmnu population. One of these tawsprimilutcd tiawLing, public 
entertainments and ceremonies of mourning in urban areas. Tne*e laws constitute a 
facsimile of those that obtained in French colonics This point is critical given the 
cniuiomv bul popular view tiiat the tendency lodiwnminaic on cultural ground* was 
exclusively an attnhuicof French colonialuiiu while ouh British colonial authorities 
weic inclined 10 practise racial disc run i nation. Section 8 of the Township Regulations 
stipulated six days as the longest period a native African could stay in town. Section 
12 endowed the Distnct Officer tDO) with powers to rcmuvc unwanted individuals 
fiorn the low u. 

Neighbourhood planning ideology and practice 

As the colonial era wore oil the British colonial authorities began ic-thinking 
their approach 10 colonialism These authorities were especially ettneerned witli 
employing strutcgics capable of helping litem realize the important goals of the 
colonial enterprise without alienating the colonized The 1940s marked a turning 
point in British colonialism in Africa. The post-w ar economic recovery w as slow. 
In her fervent effort to impiutc the situation, Britain ciuharLcd on crafting policies 
dial were bolder than ever before in then angulation of how African colonies and 
their resources could be used to develop the British economy* At the same lime, 
there was growing disillusionment about colonialism in Africa. Africans were 
increasingly calling for a move towards independence. Brituh colonial authorities 
found themselves between a lock and a hard place bul rccogm/cd die need to do 
something, especially with assuaging the agitating people of Africa. In the area of 
urban planning and development, the 1940s and 1950s witnessed more conscious 
attempts a! resource procurement Particularly, cuJonial officials on die ground in 
the colonics were reuuestmg more funds from the metropolis to fund important local 
projects such as the production of masiei plans and housing. These efforts yielded 
dividends as the meUopolis began paying anention to social projects. In Kenya, a 
number of project*, including homing and industrial estates, were funded in Nairobi 
and other cities such as Mombasa. 

Thus, colonial authorities were interested not only in 'ruling* but also in 'winning 
the hearts and minds' of the colonial subjects, Myers refers to these twin goals of the 
Bntish colonial enleiprise as 'rule', Ural is domination, and 'gOOdnflTni legitimarion. 
Garth Myers | I99X. 2iX>l * analyzes two neighbourhood Jo clopmcnt projects, one in 
Nairobi. Kenya and the other in Zanzibar, Tanzania to demonsUate l»ow the British 
colonial author it *es employed this new strategy in practice* 1 draw on die cases here 
especially to »liow how the manipulation of culomal spatial sUuctures eonsutuicd a 
critical means of social control and domination. 
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The Nairobi (Pumwani) project 

The population of Naif obi w itncsscd on wiprvccdcnied surge in ilspupulaiinnhctw ecn 
1921) and 1930 During this decode, w hi eh marked rhe fusi period tn Nairobi's history 
that Afiicai^cofi«ijluiodll»cfnajOfii\:ihc population of the uiwnirvcrvoscd by almost 
twofold, from 23.000 To 45.000 tMycr*. 2003: W7i* While colonial jut.-i.n-. 
w ere tout erned vviili live rapid rate of population growth m Nairobi, they were even 
more bothered hy the rapidly increasing number ul Afitcam. that were lAmr up 
pcniuncnt residence in the town. Al 26.000. tl>c population of Africans in Nairobi 
already represented nearly 60 pet cent of the total in 193L The colonial authorities, 
had two choices* { I > discourage rural-to-urban migration or (2) devise strategies to 
control Uie whan African*. In either case. Lhey were amply aware of the need bt) 
deal with wliat they saw a* a problem at hand - dealing with the Africans who weie 
already living in town. These developments reminded colonial authorities in Kenya 
- if such a reminder w as ever necessary - that urban planning and political conuol 
were incAtrieably intertwined. A* Myers (2003) puts it these authorities came to 
rcaluc thai space and polities wet e inseparable. 

The authorities recognized the spatial nature of the problem - Africans squatting 
in urea* of tow n they had no business being - and as they contemplated strategies to 
deal will) whai they *aw as a nagging and increasingly degenerating piuhlciiL they 
were constantly being reminded of the three ambiguous ideologies of colonial spatial 
planning - capitalism i colonial towns as theatres of accumulation), state control {rule 
i<i domination); and Utopian idealism (goodwill or 'winning the hearts and minds 
of die natives* \. In the end, the authorities opied in favour of a 'planned location'. 
Pumwani. where a housing estate was developed for Africans in Nairobi in the 
1 920s* This was the fiiM project of its kind in the icgion and* as colonial authorities 
had planned, it was to be the only such project. Huiory was. howewr, to prove the 
aumontics wrong as more projects of that kind were later developed in urban areas 
throughout the country. 

The project included streets that were laid out in regulai rectangular grids, 
drains, communal toilets and communal washing blocks. The initial residents were 
Africans w ho were forcibly relocated from suuatici senlemaits w ithin die Unvn. The 
settlements constituted not only what authoiities considered an "eyesore* but were 
increasingly encroaching on European districts and the Downtown area* Pumwani. 
designated as a native location and being the only residential district for Africans 
ui the city, constituted the logical repository foi those forcibly removed from the 
squatter settlements. The units in Pumw oni were deliberately designed to be small - a 
strategy. I imagine, thai was designed to discourage Africans from acconunodating 
member* of thcu traditionally evieudvd families* 

That uilonial authorities were successful in actually confining Africans in Nairobi 
lo a specific geographic location was itself a remarkable feat* This is because the city 
was a locale where the production of space constituted a highly contested exercise 
despite clTorU on the parr of the colonial slate to conUul it through meticulous plan* 
te g* the 1926 Tow n Plan of Nairobi). 
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Zanzibar 

Unlike lis,- Purnwani project in Nairobi, the Ng'ombo project m Zanzibar originated 
j» ^ji indigenous sett I email composing Swaliili jvnple and African* The *ettleit lent ** 
history goes as far back as the 1850*. The project under examination here was* 
however, initiated in 1943. Eric Duttori* a earecr Secretary who had had extensive 
experience with the British Colonial Sen ice in Africa, iiiailcnmndcd liie project 
(Myers. WX. 2003). When he pljycd the lead role in the Purnwani project, he mi 
(he Chief Secretary of the Colony of Zanzibar during the post-war era. Duiton began 
(he Neambo project by developing a model ncightxHirhood. which he ehrUiened 
Hnlmwood. after Frederick Hounwxsocl, a British antt-sjavcry crusader. Holm wood 
died in Zanzibar in the nineteenth century. 

Dutton'* planning experience for the Kg'ambo project included, amongst 
others his work on the Lusaka i Zambia > plan and hi* role a* an auistant to Walton 
Jameson, a student of Patrick Gcddcs. Dutton worked with Jameson on Ihe plan Tor 
Nairobi in I92& HU role on thai project H significant, and a* Myers IIWX. 20031 
noted, say* much about hU view* of me power of planning a* a tool of goodwill 
The plan, although it never taw the light of day. had. upon Dutton** insistence, 
included proposed tarred road* lined with flower* and tree* and flanked by beautiful 
building* including museum*, an galleries shop*, theatre*, public offices and church 
building*. But Dutton also recognized the power and versatility of planning a* a 
tool for ameliorating living condition* for all - an important mm* i 'planning Thus, 
he w j> one of the few colonial official* who did not see planning solely a* a tool 
of donunaiion or a tool ro elTectuale the colonial objective of 'ruling'. He made 
a clarion call for more and bctlcr-buili home* for all in the colonic*. For Dutton. 
therefore, urban planning, and especially (he production of model neighbourhood* 
such as the one he championed tu Ng'ambo. Zanzibar, wa* supposed to be pari of 
efforts to piomote goodw ill and not *impJy a mean* toward domination 

The Kg'ombo (Zanzibar) project wo* spatially segregated along race and class 
lines. It contained clearly demarcated neighbourhoods or quarter* for dilTercnl racial 
and social group* There were »qur ale areas by law for African working class, Arab- 
Indian elites and others li must be noied mat this distinction did not exist in the 
indigenous settlement that authorities had destroyed in order to dev elop U*c project. 
The housing unit* developed as part of the project w ere standardized both in shape and 
size. There was a fued distinction belwvai the * inside* and the 'oubadc'.Topui mis in 
perspective, it ncedstn be recalled Uul Uie tuam^iul unit* the new units were designed 
to replace were single-storey structures containing three to siz bedrooms. Most of the 
units which were demolished to make way for the new units had 'outbuilding** with 
kiielieiL toilet and *torcrooin linked lo the main structure by fencing. Each of the 
old urub also had an open courtyard. In sharp contrast, the new project contained, 
xs mentioned earlier, standardized units with regular spacing between home*, pony 
fence* separating each line of houses from the row behind them. 

Among the many amenities provided a* part of the new development were 
schools, health centres, hospital*, clinic* and a civic centre The civic centre played 
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an important role as a venue for disscnunaiing propaganda materials through media 
such iu the cinema I hasten tn note thai hundred* Of existing homes were demolished 
in mder Hi dctclop the project Tn construct the civic cenne alone, more than 101) 
home* had to be destroyed. 

Discussion and conclusion 

A number of features nf the Pumwani iNauobo and Ng'arnho tZurizi ■ project* 
are worth reexamining, particularly because nf the light such an clause can shed 
011 ihe strategics that colonial authorities employed in their bid to attain inipoflanl 
goals of tl*c colonial cntcrpruc. Prominent amongst these goals, especially during 
live inlcr-war period, were the following three, which J mentioned above in passing 
iMyers, 

• capitalism; 

• colonial state control; and 

• Utopian idealism. 

The Pumwaui project opened us doors in J u 22_ Tnc choice of its location w-as 
anything but haphazard. Rather, the site was strategic m many respects. First, it 
maximized the space efficiency of the African urban labour force without posing any 
health or other dangers to the resident Lump can population. Second, and dovetailing 
into the colonial preoccupation w ith the health of Europeans, the facility wa* located 
downwind and dounsUcam from the closest European darnel. Furtlvcrmofc. h was 
located no less than a good 20-minule walk from the Downtown area. Third, its 
design made no attempt at disguising its purpose as a tool of dominance and control. 
Its natural, psycho logical and political boundaries were lucidly demarcated and 
emphatically distinguished it from the surrounding areas, and especial]) from the 
rest of the city. It was isolated from the Downtown area across the Nairobi River. 
BnUance to and cut from the facility were limited and could be blocked with 
facility and on shod notice. Finally, the 'planned iocaiion system', which 'enframed 1 
Africans and ensured that they were concentrated in specific w ell -de lined geographic 
locations such as the facility in question wa* intended to distinguish between who 
could be inside the town and who had to remain outside it. Most importantly, as 
a control mechanism, u ensured lliai once inside, residents were issued specific 
and detailed codes of conduct. UMiing and enforcing such codes would have been 
virtually impossible without first 'enframing 4 the residents of the facility. 

Foremost ainongsi the important features of live Ng'arnho project is live fact that 
it suught to introduce racial segregation where people were used to living in inter* 
racial communities. Why? It is easy to answer this question once we appreciate the 
fact that Britain, and other colonial powers for that matter, lacked the resources 
tit police or effectively control the colonics. Thus, ordered and segregated spaces 
rcmfniccd ttieu ability to maintain control in live colonics, hul success in the area of 
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social control required more than otdcicd 4cgicgalcd spaces*. If necessitated civic 
education, psychological dommai ion and nri>paganda campaigns intended to amplify 
Europe* grandeur and vupicmacy The civic centre in Zanzibar was designed to 
serve as a lomm tbi such education and propaganda campaigns (e.g. through lilm*). 
Eflbris to immortalize the names of European heroes, as Duiton accomplished when 
he ruined tlie tn mode neighbourhood after Frederick Holm wood, were also 
designed lo accomplish the santc goal. Formal classrooms were also popular venues 
for aggrandizing Europe's achievements as a means of psycho logically dominating 
Africans. Writing had at the pinnacle of the colonial era in Africa, Ralph Bunche 
( 1936) had observed how the Frcnchcolouial authorities employed formal classrooms 
as a stage for extolling the accomplishment* of Europeans w hile discounting m 
paying no attention to ihose of Africans* Children in French schools in West Africa. 
BurKhe ( 1936: J2i observed. 

or e taught history, among other things, but the history they recire dates hack only 
10 the European occupation of their country, with emphasis upon the glory of the 
French conquest. The merits in the civilisation which their ancestors developed, 
the brilliant military exploits of their gteat chieftains, such as Bcharuitu are 
w iihhcld from them 

Another important chaiacrcnstic uf the . i project, which had direct 
implications for spatial control and surveillance, was the alignment of the buildings. 
The buildings were positioned along wide, wdi-aligncd streets that formed a neat 
grid pattern Tlus was necessary lo ensure easy access by police, health department 
and, w ere the need to arise, military personnel. 

The stereotypical view of a planner U that he is an expen who serves in an advisory 
capacity and docs not possess the pow er to cflecluate large-scale chance in society. This 
is because Uie planner is nor endowed with the authority to promulgate Laws, exercise 
rhe power of eminent domain or enter into contracts. Above alL the planner docs not 
possess the funds necessary for plan implementation. This stereotypical image of 
the planner does not match the planner in colonial Africa. Here, lite planner was not 
only free, hut uigcd. to u*c expertise - a critical source of power - to assist colonial 
government* m their hid lo attain important overt and covert goals. Accordingly, 
urban and regional development policies were enacted and implemented to facilitate 
attainment of praiseworthy goals such as ensuring sound architectural standards and 
enhancing the functioning of the built environment. At the same time* plans were 
also crafted to enable colonial poweis to accomplish less popular or comcmptuous 
goals, such as nuintaming racial residential segregation, controlling the movement 
and other activities of member* of the indigenous population and bolstering the 
economic power of the colonial govcrumcnl. 

In ihu chaptci I haw attempted lo demoiutrate Uul ptamnng policies w ith stared, 
implied or real goaU falling under the latter category constituted part of meticulous 
and complex strategics by colonialists to assert their perceived social, cultural and 
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technological superiority over African*, 'Hum, physical policies were not only tool* 
fur objectively J,-- [ i i . and regulating Hie form and function of structures* hut 
also for continuing the activities within these structures tu particular and human 
settlements in general* These policies were above all used as tools of power by 
European colonial authorities to effectively dominate, coerce, influence, persuade 
and control A fri cans. 

The colonial itaie in British East Africa, and throughout Africa for that mancx 
cnip1o>cd spatial or town planning policy to reinforce its power and control over 
the colonized territories and peoples* Some clarification of the concept of power is 
warranted here. Borrowing fiorn Kim Dovcy I use the term power at one 

level to signify control by one group 'over' another- A* I demonstrate here, colonial 
governments artfully crafted town and country planning policies to enable Europeans 
to gain inordinate power Wer' Africans. At a second lev el* t use the concept of pow er 
lit imply the ability to define and control circuiiistanccs and events' (Dnvcy, 
°l. This was the genre of power that colonial authorities and govcnuncnU possessed 
It was also the type of pow er w ith w hich planning as an activity and as a profession 
was endowed. Thus* we can talk of "planning power 1 or the * power of planning'. 

The importance of striving to understand the oven and covert objectives or 
colonial physical policies in Africa cannot he overemphasised. This is because the 
same policies, or slightly modified versions thereof, continue to guide the growth and 
development of human settlements throughout I lie continent today. 
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Introduction 

Among the man> imprints which colonialism left on the . i nl - ■ ■ ■ i \w i j is the 
company town* Conipany towns comprise residential structure* and related facilities 
such a* com ciucncc stores, canteens, recreational facilities and*o on, that arc provided 
fur workers of large estates, mining and plantation utrporutions* These facilities, as 
PtifieoiL ■ ( ! ; 1 1 ' m lJ" not constitute nan nt the mean* nf production fin these 
corporal ion* . To the extern that this U true. u« cannot help pondering why colonial 
corporation* were uoni to provide these facilities to their workers. To he sure. coloruaJ 
corpouiuuu developed a considerable number of these facilities. Wins, although often 
ignored, colonial corporations played a significant role in die housing mar Lei of the 
colonic* + Why and how did these corporations get involved in tl>c housing market? The 
answer to tlm question can he found by examining tl>c motives of colonial corporations 
m particular and those of urfonialism in general Colonial corporations^ including 
mining and plantation agriculture companies, were interested in maximizing piofits 
and nunimi/ing expenditure. Company towns oi employ er-provtded housing, which 
houses employees on the mine sites or on ihc plantations, made this possible. Perhaps 
mmc importantly/, by cUuvtly housing worker*, colonial companies were able lo better 
control iheir workers* Tnis chapter is intended to explore these issue*. 

Background 

Two parallel development* with implications for town planning occurred as a result of 
growth m liw plantation and mining industries m Africa. The tirsl wj*ihc requirement 
thai mining and plantation operatois provide housing Ui Uieu employees. In response, 
most of the oper atom embarked on directly coiistruclinjg workers* camps - or what is 
commonly known as workers' barracks or hostels. The other development had to do 
w iih the decision to relocate members of the native population who were occupying 
fertile or potentially prime agricultural land. Pcdlcr I 1975: 107) notes thaL 'between 
1938 and I960, many schemes for the settlement of peasants were undeitaken in 
British U epical Africa* - 
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Company towns in British colonies 

Much icsearch has been conducted on pbnncd Wilder homing in Europe and Nofih 
\ 1 1 ■ i ■ . i a* pun of effort* to promote mulct standing of ihc role of state policy in 
shaping spatial structures and social picfcrcnccs> lEowcvci the ■. mpony town 
phenomenon in Africa icnuiiu woefully under-researched. The collection of works 
m Da union * i 19X5) /route and lto*ti? in thi* Vuutrmn City Hitr&tng Ctasi Housing 
M5fMWV. and DumUoo («&, l°W» t Mwfcg the Workers A OMfMraMv History 
I8$tr-W}4, exemplify this genre of research* Although the role of employers in 
housing supply in Africa U >et to receive live attention il deserves from researchers, 
the conlincnl by* claim lo j long history of employer*, including the suite, quasi- 
public and private coiporatious, acutely participating in tnc housing deliver) 
process* ThU long and tich history late* back to the colonial era. when ihc colonial 
stale constructed facilities to house colonial civil servant* and required that private 
employers euend similar henctils to their employees. Efforts in this lattct regard led 
hi the pioducuon of what came m be widely known as worker housing. This hi and 
of housing has been ehaiaetenzed as 'the commonest built clement in the colonial 
landscape* i Home. 2000. 328)> More importantly* worker housing was exceeding I y 
eiTeetive in shaping built form and social space in especially BtttUh colonics 

To further explicate this claim in parocular, and to shed further lighl on the natuie 
and imp lie ations for spatial and social development of worker housing in British 
colonial Africa in general 1 draw extensively, hut not exclusively on the work of 
Koocn K Home (2()0(>) on w orlcr housing in colonial Natal and Northern Rhodesia 
and my first-hand knowledge of pbnbtion worker camps in Anglophone Cameroon 
(formerly British Southern Cameroon*)* 

British colonial Natal and Northern Rhodesia 

The most notable, and in fact cnmmonctl* fonn of employ er-supplied housing in 
southern Africa was constructed by and hi house employees of, mining corporations. 
In southern Africa* mining corporations were prepared to provide such facilities with 
or without a colonial state mandate obligating them to do so. However, it vvould be 
foolhardy if not naive Ut assume thai the w illingness on the pan of Ihc corporations 
io pun ide this necessary service wa* driven by a concern for lite welfare of the 
worker** To be sure, this willingness was triggered by a need to fortify their control 
over, and increase the productivity of. mining and plantation workers. Also, mining 
eoqsoratsons and colonial authorities in general found live idea of directly supplying 
housing lo their woiicis appealing because worker housing served as an effective 
conduit to transfer to Africa European notions of residential organization, form and 
household unit. Here. 1 hasten to draw attention to the fact that European social 
eonsUuclions of the household unit differed tharply from those of Africans For 
instance, in designing worker housing in South Africa, ihc stale, mining corporation* 
and plantation companies presumed two specific types of households; 'single men. 
whose families remained in tura) areas and married people, who might or might 
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not have the appropriate legal right* to settle in urban urea** tllomc, 2000: 328). 
The*: rwo carcgorics were, for all practical purposes, Ueatcd us mutually caurlusrvc. 
Accordingly, two different types of running, the hurrack or hostel and the bmglc* 
family* regulated by two different type* of state regulations, were developed. These 
mo types of housing came 10 symbolize alternative approaches to controlling and 
exploiting labour tu the British colonies. 

Before progressing further along these hoe*, a brief history of barrack* or hostels 
a* a specialized building type is in order. Influenced b> ihe Utilitarian doctrines of 
Jeremy Dcntham and initially designed to house military personnel, barracks were 
fust introduced in Afnca in Ihe nineteenth century (Home, 2000} Concomitant 
with rite grow iti and proliferation of colonies and advancements tu the construction 
industry subsequent to the Napoleonic Wars, barracks rapidly evolved in both scale 
and design to become a noteworthy feature of the built em ironment in colonized 
icrniorics. In the nud -nine teen th century, many Bnruh soldiers became ill and 
died from Uopieal diseases. This calamity, atnongsi other things* occasioned a re- 
examination of British heallh policies in the colonies. Resulting from tins process 
weie acuviiies geared towards improving conditions in barrack housing, especially 
wilh a view m responding to the heallh consequences or the Industrial Revolution 

Also in the uud- nineteenth century* and more worlhy of note for ihe purpose of 
the present ducussion. barracks uere adapted lo serve the housing needs of formally 
employed members of the civilian population. In one of the earliest applications in 
trusrcgaid. barracks were used io accommodate miliums of indent uicd workers from 
India and China. Tlie need for rliese worker* was accent uaied by the fact thai slavery, 
w hich until then constituted the primary source of labour for colonial plantation* and 
mine*, had Just been abolished. 

The role of live colonial state in promoting worker housing, especially barrack*, 
cannot be overrated. In fact for half a century, beginning m the lX70s through Ihe 
1930s, the colonial state in especially British colonial territories in southern Africa 
advocated this form of housing for non-White workers. In other regions, such as West 
Africa, which had an insignificant While sell lei population, the colonial state enacted 
policies requiring employers to piov tde housing for ihcu employees. As mentioned 
earlier, the labour force in mine* and plantations rluoughout the colonies originated 
mostly from hinterland regions. In the cocoa and coffee plantations of Ghana, the 
labourer* not only originated in northern interior regions of the country but from 
neighbouring landlocked eounUies such as Upper Volta i present-day Burktna Fasu), 
Mali arkl Niger. In the banana, oil palm and mbber plantation* of British Southern 
Cameroon*, the labourers were imported from hinterland region* such as the Bamenda 
highlands. In South Africa, labourer* were imported from neighbouring landlocked 
countries such a* Bcchuanaland mow Botswana). Northern Rhodesia (present-day 
Zambia I and Southern Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) to work in sugar estate*, mine*, 
railways and seaport* in South Africa. 

South Africa, as Home (2000) notes* served a* a resting pound for strategies 
designed m manage migrant labourers. In this regard, Durban pluvcd a crucial role 
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in duscmmaline the barrack form of housing, which served initial]) 1 to accommodate 
indentured Indian labourer* working in sugar plantations and the Outturn weapon 
This housing form was later introduced in NjuI and from llicie it wa* exported lo 
other colonies w ithin die British Empire. The Natal barrack form was later Adopted in 
the closed mining compounds of Kimbcrly in the late and replicated throughout 
ctdomal southern and central Africa. As Home 1200111 noted, the IcnuinoJogy later 
evoked frrat rubrically tMorrecl and pejorative terms such as barrack" and 'coolies* 
to the more neutral term "hostel* in reference to worker housing. 

We note that for a longtime into the colonial era. employer* played a critical role in 
the housing market. However, the need to minimize expenditures led ttiem to provide 
hardly more titan a dormitory room for workers to retire to in die evening. Condition* 
in worker housing were, to say the very least, unbearable. Home 4 2000 ^ noted thai 
Indian indentured workers returning home around 1870. after a decade in worker 
housing m Natal, recounted endless tale*, of the inhumane liv iii£ condition* tliey had 
to eonlend w ith. Knowledge of lliese tales led the Bniuh cohmial adinimsuution lo 
icquctt thai commissions of inquiry be set up to investigate condition* in worker 
housing throughout the colonies 4 . The commit ion assigned to investigate conditio ns 
m Natal, known as the Coulie Comnu^iocu noted the deplorahle slate of housing 
and recommended a number of remedial actions Prominent m this connection 
was the nxomnmidatiofl that more women and families be imported as a means 
of addressing social problem* slcnuuing from the dearth of women in workers* 
communities. Another notable reeomnvendaiion of the commission had to do with 
minimum space standards for housing units. Minimum standards of 50 square feel 
for one adult, and 120 square fed for tliree men. or one man and one woman with 
two oc less children were prescribed. Adherence lo these statutory requirement* was 
supposed to be overseen by central authorise* al live Colonial OrTicc tn London fins 
piece of colonial legislation inspired die adoption of standard room sizes of 100 or 
1 20 square feet in ihc barracks. 

Later on in 1887, another commission, the Wragg Commission, also charged with 
mvcsugating conditions in worker housing, identified tliree distinguished types or 
housing (Home. 2000: 33n>; barracks containing permanent units of concrete walls 
and corrugated iron sheet roofs las in the case of housing for the Durban Corporation 
and also a number of estates mother colonics), barracks containing units of corrugated 
iron sheets, and barracks containing grass hub. The Wragg Commission, like the 
Coohe Commission before tU noted the deplorable conditions m worker huustng in 
the colonies. This commission was particularly critical of problems relating to siting, 
sanitation and overcrowding. 

The reports of U»e*e commissions led to a number of polio rfiangcs such as the 
minimum space requirements noted above. Par ado vie ally, policies such as die one 
mat encouraged workers and their families to permanently or semj-pcrmancntly live 
in the barracks and other w orlers 1 residential areas, created social problems of their 
own. For instance, the White residents of Durban were especially disdainful of. and 
v tilted tiieir opposition agauisi* any effort lo have African natives live permanently 
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in the in km areas. This opposition led 10 the promulgation of blatantly racist piece* 
of legislation* such as that of IK64, which anight 10 pumtb idle and disorderly 
vagrantV within the Colony of Natal. Tint piece or legislation kus also responsible 
for creatine 'vagrant housed*. These facilities which could easily pass foi Jails were 
set up to harbour unemployed Africans 111 the urban area*. 

In the contest of colonial housing policy in Africa, South Africa is arguably best 
known as the point of origin for %uic**auctioncd actions geared towards racially 
andof socio-cconomicallv; segregating residential areas. In this way, the present 
discussion cannot be deemed exhaustive without mention of actions 00 the part of 
the colonial government in Sooth Africa to discourage native African* from settling 
permanently in urban areas. Uudcr the notorious Dmhan &yslcm, the colonial stare 
formulated ami implemented policies designed to generate tax revenue?; from the sale 
of beer. The funds from Utis source were used to defray the cost of worker housing 
and social amenities for Africans. This effectively freed While rate pavers of any 
financial obligation. It 1* important m note tlrar the Durhan system bier served as Ihe 
model for urban control throughout British colonial Africa (Home. 20001* 

This type of housing ■•■- ■^ a number of unique features. The first is that 
they were designed to serve only single men. The second is lhat they were meant 
io provide not permanent hut rather, temporary accommodation for workers. This 
was in concert with British colonial location policy that had set aside towns for 
Europeans while relegating native Africans to rural areas, li followed as King tin 
Cherry : 0i ■■ 2 - 1 noicd. that no African was allowed in town unless he was there 
to serve a European. Even then, there was a bias in favour of male, as nppowd to 
female* workers 

A third distinctive feature of barracks was their close proximity to the workplace 
(mines, plantations, etc.). In most cases, these units were set in the heart of Ihe 
workplace M m the ease of plantation worker housing. This feature is inextricably 
tied to the colonialists 1 need to control and dominate the colonized. Perhaps more 
importantly, the feature was ba*cd on the belief that the productivity of workers 
depended tin the extent to winch the workers were controlled and supervised. 
Accordingly, barracks or hostels came to symbolize a housing strategy w hose mam 
objective w as to control labour in the colonies. 

A fourth unique characteristic of barracks and or hostels relates to their size and 
shape A vr\ id picture of these two attributes as they relate to colonial southern Africa 
has been naiuled by Robert Honve 1.2000, 328-9). Barrack and 01 hostel units are 
typically long, single-storey structures In a few cases, especially in urban areas, tbev 
may rise to tw o or more storeys. The internal space of such a unit is often arranged 
as a single or double row of standard sued room*, each measuring 3m ■ 3m. A few 
measured 3m ■ 4.5m. The walls were usually of sawn timber *looe, brick or concrete 
blocks. The typical rooting materia) for these struct 1. k - was corrugated aluminium 
sheets i/inej, while the floors were of either plank or beaten earth. The units had 
no ceilings, which meant lhat their interior* attained oven-heat levels under the 
excruciatingly hot temperatures rvpical of the Uopics. Bach building w as furrushed 
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with a veranda or coiridor that rail iu entire length. The units were all provided 
with Ji uttered opening tor windows Bed spaces M usually formed out of rough 
DQMM east In mu. Kitchen, washing and toilet facilities were respectively of the 
communal genie and were usually located in separate detached facilities. 

The building* were usually poorly finished and woefully devoid of aesthetic 
appeal Together, tlie building* were drah. repetitive and bore a slriling resemblance 
Ui gigantic maieh how-' juxtaposed around a barren courtyard. This uinfirnis a 
caiualhypoUie^Uofu^UlKioi.nanKly thaiprivatecoiupjmeseotiinbuied immensely 
to shaping the Miuvtur e of the built em iroiuncnt in colonial Africa. By extension, 
therefore, pri\ale companies such as mining and plantation agricultural corporation* 
ciintnhulcd m development in municipal government and town planning during the 
colonial era on the continent. 

Railways and urban municipal governance 

The cnuu ihuoon captioned * Urban Local Authorities* h> Alan Greenwood and John 
Howell to the collection on AdmlnhimUon m Zambia edited by William Fordo IT 
: . ,J 10] provide* essential material that sheds light on how the colonial slate and 
private companies conspired to shape the urban landscape in British colonial Africa. 

Zambia, at the time Northern Rhodesia* U one of the British colonial territories in 
which private companies were very active in infrasinictuie development municipal 
and regional administration. In 188°. me British imperial government granted a 
Royal Charter to a private entity, the British South Africa Company iBSA Co.) to 
exiend the main north south rail line northwards ... the River Zambezi. In tlie 
EMM of executing this task, the engineers created hidings* about ten miles aparu 
along the railway line. Many of these sidings eventually became the site for new 
human settlements Initially, the settlements served exclusively as home* for railway 
workers. Eventually, the settlements developed into small medium and laige towns 
in need of municipal governments. The Charter aliened the responsibility for 
municipal governance to the BSA Company. The BSA Company was required to. 
amongst other things, promote 'good government* by formulating and implementing 
appropriate urban development regulations. During the course of the ensuing five 
years - I ■ ■ ■ ■ i i the BSA Company introduced the notion of local government 
and concomitantly established a Village Management Board (VMBl. whose main 
responsibility was to formulate and implement urban development regulations. 
Resulting from this exercise was a set of regulatory measures, most of which had to 
do Willi environmental hcalu\ streets and buildings. The VMBs lemained operational 
until 1924 when the British (iovernment subsumed Norlheni Rhodesia lprcscn(~dav 
Zambia) as a protectorate under it* colonial empire. Concomitant w ith the extension 
of piolecloiaie status was the establishment of a plethora of colonial government 
institutions* including the Office of Governor, legislative and executive councils, and 
so on. in Northern Rhodesia. One of the earliest and best-known achicvenvcnts of 
the new colonial government was the enactment of two major ordinances* namely 
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the Municipal Corpoc otions Ordinance i 1927) and tbc Township* Ordinance 1 J928>. 
Resulting from the former were lUvirigsiiinc t N.m and Ndola, the administrative 
CflKlt nf the Cupper belt area ■ . ■■■ ' 2l Northern Rhodesia's tint two, and fur inure 
than two decades only, municipal corporations. 

The iiutitutic^ul reform initiati\cilhal pioduccdmc^ordinaiwe^andcoiuei|ueni)y 
established municipaJ corporations in Zambia can he belter appreciated in light of 
the colonial state's efforts to consolidate power and effectuate social control in dial 
colony The doctrine of 'indirect rule*, a ucll-krvowncost^rTcctivc social and political 
control strategy in Bnlish colonial Africa, was introduced in Zambia in 1924. This 
suuteuv found utility in the rural area*, while the l°27 and l°2S Ordinances gave 
urban municipal councils wide discretionary powers lo control urban-based social, 
politico) and economic activities. For instance, as Greenwood and Howell 1W8O: 
1 64 J noted 

The Municipal Corporations Didmoncc allowed council* lo establish market*, 
porks. *Uughlcrhou*c*» *eweroge system*. icfu*c disposal services, and nM 
and electricity supplies. 

The creation of specific areas designated for each of the foregoing activities went 
a Jong way in facilitating the colonial stale's efforts to monitor. tax and elTccluale 
control over transactions ut the public sphere In Uu* regard, ttie council* were 
specifically charged with the responsibility of implementing colonial stale laws 
relating to the ownership or possession of [Warms, trespassing, burglary* prostirution 
and other social transgressions. To help fund lhe*c and oilier colonial store activities, 
each municipal council was peimined io levy a tax on all real piuocity and land 
improvements within its jurisdiction. 

Mining and mine townships 

The growth and pioliferation of mining activities particularly in British colonial 
souihern Africa, affected not only the spatial structure, but also posed a unique 
challenge to municipal governance m the region. The challenge w as unique because 
the mining areas fell outside the adminisUaiive jurisdiction of established Municipal 
Corporations and Townships Ordinances. YeL as Greenwood and Howcllf 1 9Ku| noled 
in tlie case of Zambia, mining companies were required, under colonial government 
legislation, to provide housing for their employee*. This housing and the attervdont 
service* required o novel and effective municipal governance structure. In Zambia, 
colonial govcrnmcnr authorities responded to this inescapable wed by enacting, in 
IW J. the Mine Township Ordinance lUreenwood and Howell, 1<*HU) This ordinance 
resulted in the creation of a municipal governance structure that bore a sinking 
resemblance to those of municipal corporations or townships. For instance, like 
munkipaJiucfa, mine townships liad board*. Mine Township Boards were endowed 
w tilt power* to maintain and implement colonial stare law* iclaling to hygiene and 
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public hcalih, and social and economic development Particularly. Mine Township 
Board* were requued to preserve good order and facilitate attainment of the brooder 
objective* of the colonial peoject by ensuring (he welfare of mine employees* This 
Utter was necessary to guarantee the reproduction of labour* 

Plantation housing 

The case of British Southern Cameroons 

To fully undcrstaiid plantation worker housing in colonial Africa it u vita] to 
examine the origin* of colonial plantation agriculture* The case of British Southern 
Cameroon* U particularly interesting because of the territory's checkered colonial 
history* The Germans were die imi European potter* 10 establish colonial control 
over the territory comprising |MM4h CW|nW A* far hack as 1X82. Bismarck 
the German Chancellor at Uk time, bad contemplated extending imperial protection to 
the territory* It was, however, not until two year* later on 12 July 1884 that Naclitiual* 
a representative of the German government. signed the treaty thai sealed the formal 
annexation of the territory - what at the lime Germans called Kamcrun* Elsewhere 
iNjort 20X13: 76). I observed that. 

Apart from a desire on the part of the German colonial state to protect commercial, 
hence capital**! interests in me territory, the signing of the treaty was predicated 
on one other importani convidciaUon* namely the plantation agricultural potential 
of the volcanic soils at the foot of Mount Cameroon 

To meet its objectives in this regards, and subsequent to signing the treaty, the 
Germans moved speedily to convert almost all the land at the foot of the mountain 
mto German Crown land. Most of this land was subsequently transferred m private 
German farmers, who proceeded to establish plantations thereupon* Authorities on 
the ground in the colonial territory were specifically irtstructed to acquire as much 
land as possible In fact, an ulricial letter dated n May IS84 from Adolf Woeimaiu 
a high-level official tu the Gcrniau imperial government, contained ihe following 
instructions to the colonial authorities in Kaincrun, *by all mean*, get the cession of 
very extensive lands as private property - especially those suitable for plantations' 
(quoted in Njoh. 2003: 7tH Fiirthcrmorc. the letter undeiscorvd the importance of 
converting most uf the 'native* lands to German imperial gown uncut land 

Of particular unportancc for Uk purpose of the present discussion is the fact that 
clforu to dispossess the natives of their land comprised a number of perfidious and 
repugnant schemes Paramount amongst Uiese schemes is the one that was concocted 
by von Hultkamcr. Governor of Karnerun at the time Von PuuLamei rccomincfidctf 
that the native population, namely the Bakwcri. be re-located to small reservation 
enclaves, or what they called 'native reserves'. According to one account lAUF 
websneL voci Puttlamcr s scheme succeeded in 'ennccuti aline, the Bakwcn win 
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inaccessible* disease intcstcd and inhospitable Native Reserves*. Accordingly, 
hundreds of thousands of Bakuai were forcefully displaced from their homes And 
herded [fonuistrungcarvdunfncndls patches of lands around the pi anlations* ( AUF 
website |> While it is hichJv unlikely that the number of indigene* forced into the 
'native reservations* was actually in the 'bundled* of thousands* - M the Bakwcri 
have always been a small group - there is no doubt Uuit Hie policy resulted in 
freeing up inoidinatc amounts of laud for the Germans* According lo ttic colonial 
governor, the move w as effective in paving the path foi German fanner* interested in 
carry ing out plantation agriculture in the territory. AM told, the German* confiscated 
anninvmutcly 400 square miles of the most culuvalahlc land at the foot of Mount 
Cameroon* and nunc than 201LOOO acres of the fertile lands Uirmighoul Victoria 
Division lprcscnt*day Fako Division). 

In IH85* barely one year after the treaty annexing Kanicrun was signed* plantation 
agriculture was formally estabdslked in the territory* Two majoj German agricultural 
firms* namely Woenuan and JanUen urid Thormalcn, consul uled the firn plantalion 
companies m Uw territory. The success of these companies nVpeikSed largely on 
their ability 1 to recruit and retain workers* With the immediate native population* the 
Hakwcn* already alienated b> ihedraetM,Lmlai^ciMifucainmstiategie^>>illie t > L n]. im 
colonial aumormcs, the companies were compelled to venture into me hinterland m 
recruit workers. It was* however, nor enough to simply recruit and transport worker* 
to coastal plantations. The plantation operators needed to ensure retention of the 
workers. It is effectively die need to address Utu laner concent tlut Jed to efforts to 
cmbaik on the cunstiuclion of housing for plantation worker** A* tune went by, the 
plantations grew and began encroaching on the native reserves* This* and especially 
(he fact that more people were increasingly immigrating from the hinterland* led to 
problems of homing shortages tu the coastal regmn* 

Huu the German imperial government opted to deal with the growing piuhlem 
of landlessness resulting from the proliferation of plantation agricultural activities in 
Tiko is worthy of note* Located at the foot of Mount Cameroon and on the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean in present-day Cameroon. Tiko has grown to become a cosmopolitan 
inwn* Prior to the colonial era. Tiko was known as Kcku* It emerged as an important 
agricultural tow n as far back as 1892* Earlier that year. German colonial authorities 
had determined mat Tiko was suitable for plantation agriculture tNjoh. 2002: 409). 
Thih led the authorities to craft plans designed to procure as much of tbe land as 
possible for purposes of agricultural plantalion development. An initial *icp in tins 
connection entailed conducting a census of the area. Conducted in 1403* the census 
revealed that Tiko contained 50 male adults. Three years later in 191 1* the German 
colonial gntciiuncnf embarked on actions designed to actually execute in perfidious 
plan to place under its conlrul every eaitirnetreof land in the region. One of the lint 
actions in diis regard included alloning 300 hectares to the adult male inhabitants 
of Tiko on the basis of & hectare* per person or household. The rest of the land in 
the region was declared unoccupied' and enlivened mm German Crown Land This 
land wu» in mm placed ar the disposal of tier nun plantation enrporatmnv A number 
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of private German plantations, including the African Fruit Company and llolforth 
LUmpany, took advantage of the new opportunities and embarked mi , j I ! n | 
plantations tn the area. By 1912, the agricultural plan mum corporations had planted 
bananas on as much as 2.000 hectare* of land in the area. Banana*, a cash crop* had 
been introduced in the territory only five yean earlier in 1907. 

A number of iiiiucquemiaJ changes occurred subsequent to World War I. Before 
Uie ouihreak of the war. as stated above. Germany controlled the enure Kamcrun 
Most of the land around Mount Cameroon resided in (he hands of German companies 
and individuals involved in large-scale plantation agriculture. By some accounts, as 
much a* 264,001) acres of land in Victoria Division (now Kako Division! and Rumba 
Division {now Mcmc Division and Ndian Division) were conUolled hy Oemiau 
farmers and held as German Crown Larvd (Njoh. 200J; 82}. Once the war came to 
an end. the vanquished Germans were obligated to relinquish their claims to all the 
territory they occupied throughout Africa. The lands throughout Kamciun* like others 
elsew here in erstwhile German colonies, were mandated by the League of Nations 
to the Allied powers. Kamcrun was divided into two unequal parts of one -fifth and 
four-fifths, w ith the smaller portion of the territory being placed under the auspices 
of Brirain Britain decided, foe reasons of administrative efficiency, m administer 
ihc territory through Nigeria, which was already au established British colony next* 

The Biitish imperial power was interested m the plantation left behind by the 
departing German colonial authorities only to the extent Uiat they could find private 
emiipaiiies andor individuals in Britain or other Allied countries prepared and 
willing to take over their management and operation. As it turned out they had no 
luck in this connection. Initial efforts to dispose of the plantations consisted mamlv 
of au auction that was held in London in October 1922* Tne auction failed to register 
any significant positive results* perhaps because only entities from Allied countries 
were eligible to bid. At the same time, the need to dispose of the plantations* 
which had become a burden to the British colonial authorities* grew increasingly 
urgent- In November 1924. two years alter the first unsuccessful attempt to sell the 
plantations. British colonial authorities decided to organize another auction. This 
second attempt differed significantly from the previous effort, particularly because 
it accepted bids from German business entities. The organizers of the auction were 
nghl in assuming that this change could increase the chances for fflTTtffl In the eruL 
most of the plantations weie sold to their former owners. Thus, alter World War 
L German plantation companies continued to operate in Allied- control Jed British 
Southern Cameroon*. 

One of the first actions with implications Tor housing in particular, and spatial 
development in general, taken by the British colonial administration was to 
commission a study of living conditions in the plantations and adjoining areas. 
Among the many revelations of the study was the fact that *M Bakvvcri villages were 
uin lined in 'ruithc reserves' that were engulfed by plantations belonging to \Ve>i 
African Plantations Viuoria (WAPVj Another important revelation of the study was 
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recorded in a report to the League of Nation* in )°22. Speaking of living conditions 
of the Bakucri subsequent to the cslabliduncnf of agricultural plantations in the area* 
the lepuu *ialed ttntt AUF websirek 

uprooted from the home* of their forebears, settled willy-nilly on strange soil, 
deprived of theii old-time hunting grounds, and fishing riehts, the Bakwen have 
retained hut a small sense of tnba) unity or cohesion 

The colonial goiemmenf* acknowledgement of the appalling conditions in and 
around the plantation* notwithstanding, no elToit was made to curb the excesses 
of the plantation companies which were bent on minimising overhead costs and 
maumi/jng profits One way by which this objective was attained MM Ui provide 
workers with only the basic minimum social services, including housing. Also, the 
plantation companies continued to do everything to limit the activities of the native 
population exclusively to the "native reserve** even when member* of this population 
had numerically outgrown space within ihc reserves. 

Occasionally, population picture* caused some members of the native population 
to relocate to areas beyond the 'native reservations'. Foe therr part plantation 
companies branded anyone living beyond the limits of reserves a 'squatter' and 
moved swiftly to evict such an individual. For instance, in r j J" the WAPV ... J 
eviction notices lo a group of individual* from the native (Bakucri) population living 
on what the company alleged to be its parcel of land. 

Thus, by the lime World War II broke out hi 1939, die German.* were paradoxically 
in control of die agricultural plantations in Bnrish Southern Cameroon* At the end of 
ihc war in 1945, colonial authorities had made a number of eoiuequcntial resolutions. 
Prominent in this regard is the decision forbidding rive return of the plantations to 
(ierman entities, be they private or public. Thus, for the remainder of the colonial 
epoch tn the territory, all the plantations were transformed tnlo the property of the 
British colonial state and vested in the liovcrnoi A colonial government ordinance. 
Ordinance Number 39 of !94o, established the Cameroon* Development Corporation 
iCDCi lo take over control and operation of all cx*Ocrman plantations. The CDC 
formally assumed this responsibility on J January 1947, 

Plantation workers' housing in British Southern Cameroons 

Plantation operators in British Southern Cameroon, like their counterpart* cbcw Itcrc 
in colonial Africa, found the idea of directly housing d*cir w orkers appealing. As 
mentioned earlier, this idea gamed the fauna of plantation operators particularly 
because it served as a viable element in efforts lo subjugate and dominate pLuitaiion 
workers. If nothing else, such housing ensured that employees remained under the 
watchful eyes of their employers not only during working hours but around the clock. 
Workers 1 camps came complete with facilities such a> company stores, Fust Aid 
Post or dispensaries recreational grounds, clubhouses ifo* senior stalfi. school* and 
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centra : ■ pi tub This effectively nullified the need foi worker* to travel beyond the 
limit* of the camp*. 

Plautaliimuorkcis'cairip* hired striking resemblance m military barrack* in form 
and function. Worker* were awoken by the loud iound of a bell at 5:00 am. Another 
sound of the bell called worker* to assemble for roll call and he hauled to the field* or 
plant j Don* in tipper s. cargo trucks and farm-Uac tor-drawn trailer* ar 5 30 am Work 
began on Uw fields at rY 0(1 am and ended at 5:3(1 pnit with a brief thirty -minute break 
at noon) even 1 weekday and from 5:30 am to noon every Saturday. 

The Cameroon* Development Corporation 4CDC) operated five categoric* of 
worker housing. corresponding with the following categoric* of workers: 

• lahourer housing, enmpusing multi-units of one AM one kitchen with 
communal toilet facilities 

• clerical staff and senior bhourcr housing, ccmipriiinc single, duplex, triplex 
and sometimes niulti-uniU of one bedroom, one living mom, one kitchen and 
communal toilet facilitiCR; 

• intern>cdiate staff housing, comprising self-contained duplex unit* of one 
bedroom* 

• junior staff housing, comprising modestly furnulicd self-contained two- 
hedroom bungalows, each of which was equipped with a ml garden, and 

• senior staff housing* comprising wcil*furmshcd tlirec and sometime* four- 
bedroom bungalows, each of w hich wa* equipped with a bar. large kitchen, 
a two-car garage, servants quarters, a large garden and an diehard as well as 
Lawns tiiat were catered for by company Labourer** 

The present di*eu**ion of plantation worker*" housing is limited to the first and 
second categoric*. However, it is noteworthy thai the senior staff housing* which 
was always located in isolated areas that were far-removed from areas housing 
other classes of employees* was almost exclusively for European employees of the 
corporation. The clubhouse* mentioned earlier constituted pan of the senior staff 
quarter a. The intermediate and junior staff quarters were designed to house educated 
native ( usually graduares of secondary grammar and technical schools) employee*. 

Plantation camps were peculiar for many reasons. For example, in contrast to the 
assorted housing units in the surrounding environment, housing units in plantation 
camps were not only of identical design, but were al*o constructed of modem mater tali 
such as cement blocks (for the walls), steel tfor the door and window shurtcr* and 
frames} and aluminium sheets (for the roots). The camps in some cases assumed 
the name of the native area in which thev were located. Mondoni. Esuke. Moliwe 
and Bota exemplify camps in this category. In a number of case*, live camp* were 
named alter the plantation in which ihcy were located (e.g. Middle Farms). Some 
Df Use camps were named alter the construction company which built them ic g. 
Upper Costains and Middle Cos-lain*, named after the British construction compan). 
Co*iain*t< The name* of some of the camps reflect very hitlc or no creativity on 
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the pan of the christcncrs< Foremost in this regard are the camp* that were simply 
assigned a number foe a name (e.g. Camp L Camp Jl Camp HI, and *o onj 

Conclusion 

Although company towns in Africa Jo not qualify m what Foucault (l°77l 
characterized as "the Great Confinement' iMarkus. I9°3>, they certainly constitute 
tools of Spatial coercion' (Dovey. l U0U | T By 'ihcGrc-ar Confinement', Foucault was 
referring to suueture* designed a* pan of a ■■ m. to confine Ihitfc Uui authorities 
considered a threat to social order. Although company towns were not designed for 
this purpose, they certainly had as a primary objective 'making people which 
wa> also an important objective of the system Foueuult had in mind when lie corned 
the phrase. As I noted above, the lives of resident* in workers' barracks m colonial 
Africa were regimented in every sense of thai word They 1 were always awoken by 
the sound of a bell in the morning 10 go foe roll call and then cither marched or 
frcujhrcd in trucks to worlt At rhc end of ihe workday, Ihcy were transported hack in 
the camp, which was often a considerable distance from their villages or regions of 
origin The workers* barracks contained single-room* for men without room for their 
families - akin to life in a prison. Thus, while there were no whips, no chains and no 
compulsion involved, worker*' camps were exceedingly successful in manipulating 
ratal to do as the employers desired* In essence, the camps nimply coerced the 
workers to work 
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Introduction 

In Europe, the profession* of limn planning and public health emerged in response 
lo a common problem - the health consequence* of the industrial resolution. 
Efforts in bolh profession* to wrestle with cholera and other epidemic* in Europe 
frum 1X3(1 to 18X0 i* further icsiamctit lo therr shared goals* During this period, 
planning focused intensely on functionality and hierarchical ordering of land 
u>c through lociing The overriding goal here was lo icgubie rhc type of contact 
oeeurring between people and land use activities. The European colonial era began 
in Africa just about when urban planners were becoming increasingly conscious 
nf the heal tli implication* of urban development However, the health challenges 
faced by planners and public health authorities on the continent were unique and 
bore little if any resemblance to what their counterparts in Europe were used to. 
In Africa, Hie urgent need uiestiaet profit - an unnonanl objective of tiie colonial 
etnetprUe - necessitated the subjection of African* to dangerous conditions as 
portent, cultivators, miners, and soon, for extended periods, in regions far removed 
from their families and kin. This, amongst other things, exposed Africans to new 
diseases and en\ mini hen b Similarly, Europeans who were present in Africa 
as members of the colonial civil service, *uldici*. traders, missionaries and or 
explorers were exposed to health, environmental and other problems previously 
unknown to them. Paradoxically, the health and cognate authorities of the lime 
appeared oblivious in several instance* to the stark contrast between public health 
puiblcins in Africa and those that characterized Europe at ihe lime. Otherw ise, it i* 
difficult to explain the tendency on the part of these authorities to transfer without 
alteration, to Africa, health protection strategic* lc*g* building codes) that had 
been crafted for use in Europe. However. I would be rcrnu* if 1 failed to mention 
that colonial authorities, especially in Britain, went to great lengths to craft health 
protection policies specifically tailored to conditions that were prevalent in the 
tropics at the time These policies, a number of which are discussed in greater 
detail below, were based on the findings of reseaich at academic institution* such 
a* Hie Liverpool and London Schools of Tropica) Medicine, These institution* had 
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been created to specifically work towards curtailing the toll on Europeans exposed 
U t!ic insalubrious conditions characteristic of tropical colonics 

I here is luniK any paucity of know ledge on the process bv which the ti ansfcr of 
planning knowledge from Euiopc to Africa occurred dee e.g. Njob. 2002: Cbokor, 

I99J; Simon. 1992. King. 1990. 1976, Kanyeihamba. 1980. Abu-Luuhod. 1965). 

Al:.n there i i a growing body of literature on the implications for development of 
employing European low) planning thanes in Afnea isee e g Njnh, 1999k 2003: 
King. 1990). However* with a few exception!! :. , Frenkel and Western. 1988, 
Curtin, )9S5>. little has been done to determine the impact of these policies on power 
relations between colonial author irics and members of the indigenous popubtion mi 
the colonized icrtiUmcs Far !.■-.- has been done to explore the iiupacr of the policies 
on spatial structures in colonial and post-colonial Africa. ThU chapter seeks to 
contribute to effort* aimed at redrcMing this deficiency in the literature. It doe* so by 
examining a number of very' specific health or sanitary planning schemes in colonial 

Mi. One objective of this exercise is to cfemonsiratc that these schemes were 
only a pretext for implementing policies whose less publicized aim was to facilitate 
the consolidation and perpetuation of European colonial power in Africa. Another 
objective is to show (he impact of these schemes on spatial structure* in Africa. 

Public health and town planning in historical perspectives 

Public health and town planning have been characterized as 'blood cousins* with 
common ai>ccsiiy in the sanitary movement of the LfcMOVtHcbbcn. 1999: -133, citing 
AshworUi, 195*1, Peterson, 1979). From their birth in the IXQOs, town planning and 
public health, as ■ oEcssions, have always had shared goals. What eame to be known 
as the new town planning movement was inspired in the early twentieth century by 
the need to protect public health. In Britain, this movement was articulated with the 
creation of the M inistty of Health in 1919. This ministerial body combined undet a 
single administrative unit, medical care, personal health services, sanitation, public 
health and town planning, 

Public health emerged to especially redress the real and potential health problems 
of a world that was becoming increasingly dominated by foixxtz-lutre capjtalism 
Piominent amongst the pioneers of the movement in re- insert public health in the 
public, as opposed to the private, domain was Edwin Cbadwick. C hadw ickemplo>cd 
statistics on urban mor bidity and modality to persuasively aruue against relegating 
public health lo the private domain a trend mat was becoming increasingly 
commonplace as part of the liberal tendency to iridiv idualue the pursuit of wealth. 
Chad wick and his colleagues further deployed relevant statistics to demonstrate that 
unsanitary conditions anywhere constituted a threat to healthy conditions everywhere. 
These puhlic health pioneers were panicularly alarmed by the increasingly deplorable 
hv mg conditions of the inner city poor in the rapidly industrial wing city of London 
and to some extent, cognate cities in Europe as a whole. As Michael Hcboen notes, 
the health pioneers drew inspiration ftom established medical theories, such as 
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pviliouciue theory or what, at the tune. .u» known m the United States as 'tDn theory' 
iHel k" I PW( \l . i'l^j.ii, to Hi- il .v.v a common cause of disease in human 
populations is the gas thai is given up by decomposing lUgaruc mutter. Hiu>* illness 
u seen as a function of the air human* breathe* Therefore, to prevent M.ik ■ it was 
necessary to construct buildings won ample ventilation, afforded by large windows, 
flues and vcnnlaiinn hneks. Additionally, all window* linn! open into tiie ctiermt of 
Uie i i .! :. Apart from theii interest in ihe form and structure of buildings, public 
health pioneer* alio strived to effectual? change on the design of urban lav out*. 
In this connection, they were particularly interested in altering the morphological 
fclaliunship bcl ween streets, blocks and dwelling units iHcbbcrt IW9) 

To better appreciate the concerns of these pioneers, rl ts nnponant to understand 
that concomitant with the industrial revolution had been a growth and proliferation 
of the demand lor housing in European cities. The urgent need to respond to this 
demand led members of the property -owning clav* In subdivide the few units they 
owned in the urban centres. Additionally, some member* of tins new proletariat 
resorted to 'infilling 1 back gardens and courtyards as well as 'developing dense 
courtyards around short alleyways nfTthc mam thoroughfare* iHcbbcrt i ,jrl i 1 
The buoyant real estate market of the I K30* acted as a further incentive for developers 
In disiegard building regulations, and in some cases, aclually build actus* streets^ 
thereby effectively blocking light from reaching adjacent property. 

The solution to this growing ptoblematic resided not in the health domain proper 
but fell under the purview of town planning* Accordingly, town planners and public 
health officials working under the auspices of local governments embarked on rather 
ambitious programn>es and projects to make streets; more open. This endeavour led 
to a ban against 'dead-end' sueets, and the opening up of both ends of all streets. 
The aim of effort* tu this eonneetion was to permit the uninietrupled circulation 
of fresh air. These cfloru had their basts in empirical epidemic logical evidence, 
w Inch incriminated closed streets as a leading cause of death in human settlements 
regardless of their density {Hcbbcn, 1999: 435, citing Parliamentary Papers. 1884; 
n2, 1845: SOt- 
Bcfore the English beallh pioneers of die I M-ltK, Uvere had been Roman engineers, 
such as Vitmvus. who. centuries earlier had undetscored the importance of slieer 
alignment for ventilation. Additionally, there were others such as Christopher Wren, 
who recommended, subsequent lo tiie Great Fire of London. I 666, rhat the ctottked 
medieval streets of the City of London be straightened By sonve eslirnates. the 
implementation of this recommendation alone led to a one-third reduction in the 
death rale of the City of London r Lew is. 1952)* 

Although hard pavements were later to conslituic a significant aspevt of town 
planning schemes in colonial Africa, it needs lo be stressed that by the onset of the 
European colonial era on the continent, the street-based sanitary paradigm was no 
longer in vogue even in Britain, where it originated. By thU time, the notion thai 
hard pavements were associated with good health had beeu replaced by the view 
of good health as a funetmn of a nunc natural environment requiring the planting 
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of trees, shrubs, flowerbeds and yrasn. At the forefront of the movement to reunite 
urhanilcs with the natural environment wa* E be never Howard whose famous 
tiaidcj City Mamfctm promised lit 'couninfy' the City of London ( Hebbcrt- 
No discussion of thu movement can be deemed complete without mention of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, whose chairman, the Earl of Mcath. was 
an ardent advocate for playgrounds, parts and gardens in the cities In fact, some of 
lus critics, such as Loid Rosebery. believed that given the opportunity, he would noi 
bave . : -ted tora/e London and create a large garden in its stead i Hebbcrt l°°9. 
citing Aalcn, 1 992 J. In a way, this is exactly what Howard * famous Garden City 
\1 i ii . pi utilised 10 do. Although this never CM to pas*, the 'greening of human 
settlements became an axiomatic aspect of town planning in Britain iu particular and 
Western Europe in general. One characteristic of this new hcalrjv-conscious town 
planning, which pre- dated die advent of the European colonial era, but was never 
acknowledged hy colonial town planner* in Ainu, is the grouping ol dwelling units 
around green spaces lo constitute what are commonly referred to a* compounds. 
Michael Hebbcil 41999. 439) describes how such configurations became fashionable 
in Britain in the following words: 

The buildiug line winch had regimented nine I eenth -century street development 
was relaxed lo allow* inhuma) grouping around grccnspacc 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, w hen the colonial era began, colonial 
town planners wasted no tune in introducing duplicates of these policies in Africa, it 
is understandable thai colonial town planner* were wont in inUoduce only policies 
wiih which they were intimately familiar. However, at a more critical level one 
cannot but ponder why* as was the case in Europe, building and spatial dcvclopnvent 
regulation* w ere ivol employed as a tool for protecting the health of the public 
at large Rather, as we shall sec, these policies were selectively applied, with the 
heneticiary population in most cases being the Europeans. This i* not to say that town 
planning policies designed to promote public health were never implemented in non* 
European districts. After all, sanitation received credit for eradicating the scourge of 
disease in Europe and especially Britairt in the late* nineteenth century* The sanitary 
reform movements and effort* to eradicate the epidemic* of smallpox and cholera 
in Britain at the time provided inspiration for identical efforts to save the colonies 
from diseases. This notwithstanding, it is important to acknowledge the fact that 
even when sanitation sought to improve health conditions for the general public, 
the ultimate bcnehcuiries were the European residents in general and the colonial 
enterprise m particular. Thus, we contend that the policies were designed to serve 
important goals of the colonial enterprise. Prominent in this regard is the goal to 
doimivaie and ciuimil the colonial subjects. 
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Colonial public health policies with spatial dimensions 

The European colonial period began in Africa barely one decade following the 
emergence of town planning and public health a* disciplines with one of their 
avowed purpose* being to combat the health consequences of industrialiiulion ami 
Uie concomitant urbanization The science of sanitation held that 'by managing 
the environment and restructuring space using scientific principles* il is possible to 
banish disease* I Ycoh. 2003: B6I. Accordingly, me protection of public health was 
central Ui town planning in colonial Africa It is therefore not *urpnsmg mat health 
concents constituted the official rationale for most town planning scheme* thai were 
implemcnled by colonial authorities in the region. A good many r l . sr. schci ic 
had significant spatial imp heal urns The most prominent of these schemes can he 
conveniently discussed under the following different but overlapping headings: 1 1 > 
ami- malarial schemes. (2k sanitation and general hygiene scheme*, and 0) plaguc- 
cnmhaitng whemes 

Anti-malarial planning schemes 

One of the deadliest threats to human*, especially Europeans* in Africa during the 
colonial era was malaria. It was not until the twilight ofihe nineteenth cenlury before 
it was discovered thai malaria in humans is caused by four specie* of a protozoan 
parasite of the genus Plasmodium - P falciparum* P vi\-ax % f * maluriae and P. uiufr. 
It is worm noting ihai while ail these species are dangenius and capable of causing 
severe debilitating illnesses, only the first. P fiiUipanim, is sufficiently v irulcnt to be 
deadly (Desow itA 1981). To the extent lhat thecanier of Uns tpecics, the anopheles 
nvosquiin, u indigenous to the sub-Saharun African region, living in litis region 
effectively amoumcd to playing Russian roulette with one** life. Once the anopheles 
mosquim was mcnnunaied as the vector of the malana-ca using parasite, colonial 
authorities inuitediaiely embarked on crafting and implementing a number of w ide* 
ranging and arguably dubious hcaltb*promoting policies with spatial implications. 
Pmmincnt amoug%1 these policies w ere the follow tog: ihc location of European living 
areas on hillmps oi lull tuitions; ruxiurnal separation of the races in particular and 
racial residential segregation in general; maximum ventilation of European housing 
units, and the eluuinaiion of mosquiUt*hreeding places* such as standing water and 
bushes. 

From the early- to mid-runctccnth century, conventional wisdom suggested thai 
particular location** sods, remneralurcs and rainfalls were all dereiminants of health 
conditions. In other wonis. the health status of a place was considered a function of 
its location (on the hill or in a valley K ihc characteristics of me soil of the place {loose 
versus hard soil, dry versus wet mil), ihc temperature of the place thor or cold): and 
me evient or degree of rainfall at tiie place l heavy or light). This belief is one of a 
number of rationales that were advanced in defence of die selection of higher ground, 
especially lulliopv as Ihc location of choice fur European icsidcuiia) and colonial 
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adnunutralivc facilities. In fact, stipulations to the effect thai homing for mihuiv 
personnel and European* in, especially, colonial Africa, India, and the West Indies 
be located on higher ground and or placed on stilt* ami elevated to ten to fifteen feel 
above the ground were rooted in this belief (Cunm, 19851- On the one band, higher 
altirudc*. it was believed for centuries, translated to cooler weather, which was m turn 
associated with good health. On die oiher hand, lower elevation was associated with 
warm or hot weather, w hich in turn translated into putrefaction and hence disease 

The British colonial hill station in Freetown. Siena Leone come to epitomize the bill 
station concept in Africa, Before dctv inc into the specific attributes of Freetown's hill 
station project it will help trcniciidously to appreciate the facl that thi> project drew 
iu inspuation from an identical ptoject dial had been implemented earlier on by the 
British colonial authorities in India. Between 1 120 and the 1880s. as many as 80 bill 
stations were constructed at elevations between 4.000 and 8.000 feel throughout India 
I Kenny, W *o5. 657). Unbkc the case of Freetown, tnosi discussions rejsar din y the 
preferable Location of colonial Kmcrnmcnl administrative facdilies in India focused 
on climate as opposed to disease. However, both were ultimately concerned with 
the health of Europeans resident in the colonies. Thus, the choice of the hilltops and 
pbieaus was premised on die assumption that [lutupcons would enjoy be net health 
in these locations. To be sure, lire case for hill stations in India was picnuscd on a 
numbci of other factors. For instance* Sir John Lawrence, the ttrsi Viceroy named after 
the 1857 rebellion, contcrvuVd thai the cooler climate of hilltops and plateaus would 
significantly increase ptmluctivrty - an advantage that could riot be ignored given what 
be characterized as the glowing workloads of the British imperial government m India 
at live time (Kenny, 19971. Other factors that were given serious thouehr in the selection 
of sites for admitusuative facilities in British colonial India can be summari/ed uncWi 
the following five bioad categories (Kenny. 1997). First the nie had io he elevated 
enough UiarToid a clear view 1 of the surrounding areas. Second, the *iic was supposed in 
be easily accessible. Third, it had to poucu enough space for. and be readily adaptable 
to military activities- Foufltu the site had to be out of the reach of an attacking foe and 
be eiuilv defensible Finally, it had to be within quick reach of tiie chief productive 
energies of all provinces under it* juriscbctiort- 

Apart from the bill station project, there were a number of other aspects of 
British colonial health policies in India that were transplanted to Africa. Particularly 
noteworthy in this connection are the vanitauou reform measures that were instituted 
in India and later transplanted tit colonial Africa The best known of these measures 
are those that were adopted in 1863 to address health problems created by the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 and the Crimean War tCurtin. 1935). One aspect of thcac reforms 
that wav bier transferred In colonial Africa has to do with the establishment of the 
caruonmeni system (JK7(h and LXMKi. which entailed the cortstruciiitn of permanent 
military camps m locations far removed from the native areas as a means of protecting 
the health of European soldiers resident in the colonies. Colonial authorities* argued 
thai such location* were necessary to isolate British military pcruHincI from noxious 
odour* of native )uh nation' iCumn. J9S5 59S| The same argument wu* advanced 
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in defence of the decision to locale European residential areas far from native 
districts. Apart from their isolaicd locations, these units possessed another noteworthy 
feature Uiat distinguished titan from name housing. namely excessive ventilation* 

The requirement that European housing unit* he generously ventilated was 
predicated on theories that linked the spread of contagious diseases to umcnlilatcd 
environments However *uch theories, like a nunibci of others hefore them (sec 
above}. MR later found lo be inaccurate, especially as the nature of germs became 
amply understood. In tin a regard, the cITorts of Louis Pasteur and Robert Koctu to 
reveal that some bacteria can invade and live on an organism as a parasite before 
causing disease, deserve special anctituin. 

New germ theories such as the foregoing piepored thesuigefora lot of noteworthy 
works, which significantly influenced health and spatial policies in tropical Africa. 
Perhaps die mo si prominent development in (his regard is Carlos Finlays discover} in 
1KKI dial niosquilocs wcrclhc \ccrnr for yellow fever. In this regard, the mosquitoes 
earned the yellow fever parasite from per**m In person, Philip C urtin 1 19X5: 597) 
draws anention to a numher of other major works that served to bolster Finby's 
theory. Worth noting in this connection is die discovery by Alfonse Lavernan of 
malaria potashes iu the blood of malaria patienU and evidence corroborating tins 
theory from France, Italy. England and the United Stale** En England, particularly 
at the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. Ronald Ross and his colleagues had 
concluded that the anopheles mosquito carried Plasmodia, the malaria parasite, which 
passes through one siage of development w iihin the mosquito and another ivitlim tiic 
human hosL 

In Ross and a number of his colleagues were dispatched to Sierra Leone, a 
bastion for malaria, to conduct studies ascertaining that die anopheles mosquito was 
indeed the vector foi malaria in Africa. Ross and his colleagues conducted two malaria 
cniiuul cKpcriinents in Sierra Leone, one in IM*W and another in l°00. In addition 
lo establishing with certainty the link between the anopheles mosquito and malaria. 
Ross and his colleagues also dcieitmned ilial the anopheles mosquito did most of 
its biting and infecting ut mghl and not during the day. Therefore, as a public health 
strategy, only nocturnal segregation of (he European from the indigenous population 
was necessary. In practice, the scientists argued, it was possible for Europeans and 
members of the indigenous population lo wvwk together as long as they were spatially 
vcporaied at rugbl. Thus, Europeans could work and visit indigenous areas of the 
iiwvu during the day and return 10 Ihcii homes in the European districts at night. 
Similarly, servants, gardener* and others could work in the European districts during 
the day and return to the indigenous settlements at night. As 1 discuss below, these 
reconunendutions appear fastidious at best as they conveniently fail lo acknowledge 
live fuel that some workers, such a* night watchmen, because of the nature of 
their jobs, had to spend the night in the European districts. Soon after Ross and 
his colleagues reported their (hidings and recommendations. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary at live time, adopted racial residential segregation as official 
policy in all of Britain's sub-Saharan African colonies 
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Among his many recommcndal ions . Ross had opined thai the best way to deal 
wtih the malaria problem m Africa was la adopt tiic eanloumcnl policy, which, in 
In* opinion, hut! been successfully used in British colonial India. Accordingly, be 
recommended that homing for Europeans be located at least two kilometres from 
indigenous netikmcnu. This was based on two main seemingly contradictory, 
assumption*. FuM* it was believed the African anopheles mosuuilo . i. : . J 
the ■ .'.i.j of African* as opposed to Uut of Europeans. Hence, the mosquito would 
have a propensity for flying within African settlements rcgardlcssof the distance ihey 
are capable of tra versing. Second, scientific knowledge of the lime suggested thai, 
factoring in the possibility of being assisted by the uimL the anopheles mosquito 
could noi u averse a distance in excess of two kilometre*. These tw o assumptions, as 
it turned out. were erroneous. One more erroneous assumption w ith implications for 
spatial organization in general and town planning law* in particular is that malaria 
cmanaicd fiom the soil. A little later on, as germ theory advanced, it wa* believed that 
African adults pos*e*wd some type of immunity against malaria, Tim conclusion 
was derived from a number of studies revealing that blood samples fiom adults in 
Africa rarely contained actual plasmodia. On the contrary, the blood of children 
manifesting clinical s>mptoms contained the parasites. Therefore. Uie malar tologUts 
of thai nine concluded* African children and noi adults were the primary source 
of malarial infection. However, this and identical theoiies regarding the source of 
malaria were later to be debunked by works identifying the anopheles mosquito as 
the disease s vector. 

As a public health sOatcgy. it was noi erumgJu colonial authorities believed* to 
simply isolate European residential units from indigenous settlements* Medical 
scientists such as Robert Koch, who had had extensive experience in Asia and lud 
conducted a number of studies, some on malona and blackwater fe\ei in Africa 
in IH97-H, reconuiicnded the prophylactic use of quinine Others, juch as S K 
Christophers and 1 ft \V Stephens of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
considered Koch's recommendation not feasible and therefore inulaken They further 
criticized any suggestions to the effect that the vccuh of the malaria itself, namely 
the anopheles mosquito, be attacked Instead, they recommended that every effort be 
directed at singling out and protecting the Europeans Remov al of the 'susceptible 
Europeans' from the midst of malaria was only one of the many possible strategies 
rooted in recomineiidalions nuchas these. Based on the erroneous belief mat African 
children were the prime source of malarial infection, Europeans were strongly 
advised against being in the v icinity of native children from zero to fiv e years of age 
(Christopher* and Stephens. IQOO1* 

The foiegoing instructions were rather swiftly adopted by colonial officials on 
the ground in the colonies albeit 10 nignihcanlly different degrees. In Sierra Leone, 
the colonial gov ernment moved rapidly to incorporate the insUuctions into its spatial 
planning schemes, with the most conspicuous manifestations of actions in this 
counect ion being ihc development of Hill Station Wtirk on HilJ Staiion in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone was initialed in 1902 and by 1904, a considerable number of units, 
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including (Ik Uovcrnor's residence, were ready for occupation. The community 
developed along Hie line* of identical dn elupmenis, also named hill stations, in 
Hniiih colonial India. 

The land for the projcci was confiscated from sonvc member* of the native 
i'.'i'i.i/, . Developed a* an exclusively European miJcsiiial community* Hill 
Station overlooks, and uconncclcdio. Freetown by aaMHfll gauge mountain railway 
\S)oK IWJh, Ftenkel and Western, 19X8* Hill Station is four mdes removed from 
the main city. Freetown, and only 700 feel above sea lev el - a far cry from the 4.000 
5.000 feet altitude recommended to protect the health of European* in the colonics. 
A number o I peculiar features of the units in the conuuunily arc worth mentioning 
The units were built to face north and supported by columns several feet above 
ground lev el. while the ground beneath the buildings vv M covered with cement. The 
orientation \* a* designed to take advantage of the air wind pattern thus permitting 
maumuni venttbtion and air circulation within the unit*, while rauing rhc structure 
and cementing the ground henearh ml believed lo be u strategy for preventing 
'malarial poisons' from tiling from the toil and percolating into the building. This 
recommendation wiu bawd on archaic. anachronistic and erroneous theories that 
viewed rlie sot) as the source of malaria. A strip of land a quarter of a mile wide, 
and cleared of all shrubbery. was left vacant to prov ide a shield around I lilt Station 
Ouuide this strip of land was a zone one mile wide containing tall vegetation but in 
which no housing units were authorised 

Once iso la led. the European*' residential umu needed lo be further protected from 
Ihe mosquito and other vectors of diseases. In this regard, several measures were 
recommended. Hie first was to screen the residential units of Europeans as a means 
of keeping the mosquitoes out. The second was to use electric fan*, which according 
Ui Koss. who opposed Ihe use of screen* primarily because ihey compromised cITorts 
U) maximize ventilation, served a dual purpose keeping the body cool and driving 
oiTthe mosquitoes. The 'hit J was to destroy all mosquito breeding grounds in and 
around Hill Station. However, this strategy turned out to be more problematic than 
the colonial author ihe* had aniicipaicuV The most important reason fur this is the facl 
Out the authorities were not quite conversant with (lie Ano/rittlvi govHw and the 
Anophvh's ffcmWtfa which are arguably the most dangerous of the malaria vector* 
in West Africa. The A ^umhiot- and the A. hiflt*.vriu. as scientific knowledge was lo 
later reveal, could breed not only during the ratnv season, in *warup* or low places, 
bul aUo in spots as small a* depressions caused by footprints as lung as they could 
hold water for a considerable duration. This cliaraetcrutic of the A. xtwtktM and the 
. I t.ifu .\i:t\ made ihem diftieuLi to control and distinguished them front the Caribbean 
Anopheles and the IsnVl t^yftiuf with which the authonties weie fanulrar. The A 
t^frfut, tiie carrier of the yellow fever parasite, had proven to be less piubleniaiic lit 
control particularly because its flight range w as extremely short and also because it 
bicd m built-up area*. 

The ideas of Ko*s, especially his staunch and unwavering oppoMli on ro the 
piophybctic u*eorqumine and the screening of European residential units, appeared 
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10 have coined the day as they found their way into British colonial government 
health policy directives. Foe example, as uf May 1900, the Colonial Ofliee to London 
began dutnhuririg pamphlets thai m prepared at the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine insUucting colonial officials on the ground in tropical Africa to adopt 
sluieyies U> ehiii:iia!t \lw jiu»|iHcio immju:t^, pfQtCCl BWOfWH IgliM rlrfffflMfrft 
bites (not through the screening of European residential units) and spaiuily segicgalc 
European residential districts* 

Although colonial officials on the ground were swift in adhering to these 
instructions, their strategic* varied significantly in practice. In nuking this 
observation, Curlin * 1985) diaws attention to fi\e specific colonic* in British West 
Africa, namely Gambia, Sierra Leone* the Gold CoasL and NoruVrn and Soutliein 
Nigeria. In Sierra Leone, a* already noted the colonial government had decided 
in lavoui of protecting the health of member* of the resident European population 
hy segregating the races. Initially, again*! vehement opposition from the uauves, 
colonial authorities had proceeded to confiscate native lands at the highest elevation 
and construct a "European Only' residential area that was far-removed from the nvaui 
city. Freetown. In voicing their opposition to this project, member* of the native 
population in Freetown, which lud a Black mayor al the lime* argued thai the 
horrenduu* amounts of money and other scarce resources thai went into developing 
the project would have been better spent on improv ing public infrastructure and other 
facilities in the city. The opposition of the fell on deaf ears and the authorities' 

moved 10 implement what they etuitawlcd was *cgicgalHHi on *auiiary grounds. As 
nine went oil a number of oilier suburban projects were developed and segregated on 
grounds that had nothing to do with health. 

Jn Gambia, racial residential segregation for health or any other reason for that 
matter was practised at a very minimal scale, entailing no more Hun the segregation 
of a few streets in the capital, Batnurst during World War L Efforts to combar nularu 
tapped the ideas of Koch by prov iding quinine free of charge to schookmldrcn* Tim 
was not neeessahly because the colonial authorities on the ground in Gambia were 
negatively predisposed to the idea of segregation Rather, il is especially because of 
the scant resident European population in that colony. One account place* the number 
of Europeans m the entire colon) at one point at fewer than 100, with the capital city. 
Bathurst. containing as few as twenty-two European residences (Cunin. 19&5: 601 )* 
Also. mcinhcrs of the native population in live capital city were as eeonomically 
well-off as their European counterpart*. Thus, it is likely that any attempts at racial 
residential segregation would have met with more fierce resistance than mat which 
the British colonial authorities had encountered with the Hill Station project in 
Freetown, Sierru Leone. 

Perhaps most ujiportanlly, efforts to racially segregate the upscale pari ufBarhuisu 
where Europeans and wealthy Africans lived, would have cnuilcd the prohibitively 
costly wholesale reconfiguration, rebuilding and redesigning of the entire area. For 
mainly these reasons, medical authorities deemed it wise abandoning any plan thai 
would ha\e racially seg regaled the city for health or any utiicr reason. One such plan 
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that wo* called off specifically because of a lack of fund*, w as designed to develop a 
segregated community for Europeans on the thirty-fool cliffy al Cape Stunt Mary, ai 
the point where the Gambia River enters the Atlantic Ocean, »*mic seven and j half 
miles below the main city Baihurst iCurtin. 1985: 601 i Rather the authorities opted 
for siraicgvcs Out entailed ai little spatial segregation of the raced as possible* One 
notable policy in this cunnccuon was dial which called for the screening of servants' 
faulting units hut nol tho*e of their European masiers The aim here was lo ensure 
that the ventilation of units housing European* was not compromised b> screen* 
white at the same lime preventing them from being bitten by infected mosquitoes 
from die servants' quarter*. 

In Accra, Ghana, where ttie hntnry of urbanization preceded the arrival of 
European colonial rule, and where, similar to the case of Bathurst. Gambia, there 
were many wealthy African*, racial residential aggregation encountered significant 
opposition In tact, members of the native populatmn were well organized and 
cniutituicd a political force to rcclum with. In this regard, the> are on record for 
successfully challenging and causing the colonial go\crnmcnt to rescind a number of 
potentially adverse bills, including a proposed lands bill in 1S°S> Unable to proceed 
with ostensibly racial residential segregation policies on health pretexts, the colonial 
government in Accra moved to enact and implement other town planning polities 
geared towards protecting public health. One prominent activity in this connection 
was the mass demolition for health reasons of so-called dilapidated buildings thai 
was frequently undertaken in Accra and oilier urban areas in Ihe colony. Another 
was iu. attempt lo eradicate mosquitoes in urban areas by eliminating mosquilo 
breeding grounds. Finally, there were a few. albeit half-hearted efforts to segregate 
the residential areas of government official* in Accra as well as other urban locales 
llunughoul the colony. If these efforts were half-hearteiL il is mainly because colonial 
officials in Ghana, particularly the Governor al the rune (especially during World 
War 1). Sir Hugh Clifford, were worried thai any attempt at complete and compulsory 
segregation could have had negative repercussions for race relations. 

The reluctance to implement racial residential segregation pobcy, on the part of 
officials on tli e ground - itself a function of then intimate Lmuv ledge o f the forces rlut 
piexailed in Ghana al the lime - was not echoed by authorities at the Colonial Office 
in London. These authorities insisted on segregation as an official policy throughout 
all British col onict Accordingly, they move J in 1°12 to draw up a plan whose goal 
was to complete ihc racial segregation of all towns m these colorues within a ten* 
year span (Curtiru 1985: 602). Although they were not quite successful in their bid 
lo segregate the older towns of Ghana such as Accra and KumasL they achieved 
considerable success in this regard Willi the newer ones, Cuilin < l°K5l ^peculates 
rlut ihe relative ease of shaping the spatial pattern of new towns as opposed ro 
existing ones, U one reason w hy, despite Ihc odds, colonial authorities were able to 
implement a racially segiegaled town plan for Tanuk. which at rhe time was the new 
capital of the Northern Terr nones of the Gold Coast Asa site foi European colonial 
residential and administrative facilities. Tamale shared a hit of characteristics with 
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mic* that were i ■. . i . ■:. > selected for colonial government business. El nis located 
on a plalcau, a considerable distance away from the nearest lufivc settlement and 
surrounded by an open space Although Taiualc provided Itic official* a clean slale in 
work w ittu they nevertheless had 10 wrestle with a number of seemingly intractable 
problems. Prominent m this connection was the problem of protecting the member* 
of the Euiopean population noi only ft urn the general population but dUo from Ihe 
Afrvcans who worked side -by -vide with liie European*. The most pragmatic solution 
was to isolate the entire colonial government staff from the native population at large 
and then segregate the European from the African ■ ■ 1 1 Trie proportion turned out to 
be expensive and served to bolder the economic case agamsi segregation emu u. 

Sanitation and general hygiene schemes 

Colonial government action* constituting what t will discuss here under the broad 
heading of sanitation and hygiene scheme* include, but are not limited to. the 
following 

* the dcsrnii linn of so-called suuahd and dilapidaled buildings; 

* the enactment and implementation of health and related building codes; 

* the enactment and implementation of zoning and connate ordinances; 

* effort* to pievent noise arid 

* the crafting and implementation of ordinances disallowing or prohibiting 
African traditional structures ic.g. canh thatch units) from urban areai. 

Apart from Gambia, the Gold Coast \ present-day Ghana) and Sierra Leone. Britain 
controlled two otlver colonies m Wesi Africa before World Wai L These mo colonics, 
Nnriheni Nigeria and Soultiern Nigeria, were laier merged to constitute tlie colon) of 
Nigeria tn 19 M, As part of efforts on the part of colonial authorities to make colonial 
territories in Africa a healthier place for Europeans to live and work* they initiated 
a policy thai ensured the assignment of officials with medical backgiuundii m Ihe 
icm lories Guvcrnoi William MacGrcgnr, who served at one point in the colonial 
Southern Nigeria, exemplifies officials in this category. 

Governor MacGregor wan keenly aware of medical finding* and reports on malaria 
and other diseases Uiat were known 10 threaten rhebealtii of BmSMMM in Ihe region. 
He was also patently aware of, but questioned, the reconunendaiions of authorities 
in the Colonial Office in London regarding what needed to be done to achieve the 
goal of a healthier tropica) Africa for European* He wad particularly troubled by the 
recommendation that parts of existing cities such as Lagos he demolished to aeale 
sanitary 1 cordons as a means of protecting the health of Europeans, tn his opinion, 
such a move possessed all the ingredients for eliciting vehement and possibly violent 
opposition from member* of the indigenous population. Furthermore, he believed, 
the strategy had a slim, if any. chance of succeeding MacGrcgor was ngbL especially 
m \iew of the fact thai the Lagos government fiercely opposed efforts m implement 
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a sanitai> segregation policy that hud sought to convert seven acre* of urban land 
along the Logo* racecourse into a segrcgarcd European residential area. The natives, 
Mij-vitcJ by j number of other organized ground mil.Ii as the Aborigines Protection 
Socicly. were successful in thwarting the colonial government's effort to create an 
exclusively European residential district on what for all practical purposes, land 
cunnscatcd from members of the name population 

A number of the colonial public health actions were designed to averi or combat 
the effect of plagues that were commonplace at tlic lime Here. I hasten to mention 
quarantine and identical or di nances that were designed to Uolate infected populations; 
(lie mats relocation of member* of the indigenous population* who were infected, 
could potentially be infected or were dimply viewed as threats to rive health of 
Europeans. For instance, between September and October 1914. 2.900 Africans 1 were 
expelled fiom Dakar. Similarly in Douala. the Germans initiated a mass relocation 
scheme to nsnvv all natives from the area around the sea U> hinterland areas en inassc 
from Mombasa and Nairobi, respectively to hinterland areas. Finally, there was the 
large-scale elimination rhrough the burning of infected African villages or African 
sections of urban centres. 

Governor MoeGregot was steadfastly com inccd diat sanitary segregation was not 
a viable strategy for combating health threats to Europeans in Uopical Africa. To 
hate any chance for success, he behevccL efforts to unprovc the health conditions of 
Europeans in this region must be duected at attacking all threatening and potentially 
rlueaienmg diseases at their sources. In the case of malaria he recommended thus, if 
it could be eoncrerely established that Africans were the reservoir foi the parasites 
causing this life -threatening disease, it follows that eradicating it would entail 
focusing attention on Africans themselves. If anything, sanitary segregation could 
serve as no more tlian a temporary measure to control the spread of the disease. 

Therefore, Governor MacGrcgor bioke ranks with most of his conumiporancs rn 
other colonics when it came to adopting public health strategies. In this connection, he 
instituted prophylactic measures such as the requirement that all colonial government 
officials take quinine, the gratis provision of quinine to everyone, including Africans, 
resident in Lagos and its suburbs, the screening of all European residential units, 
offices and workplaces, and regular campaign programmes to educate the public on 
methods to free thetr sunoundings of mosquitoes. 

Unlike Governor MacGrrgoc, the governor of ihc colony of Northern Nigeria. Sir 
Frederick Lugard. subscribed to theories advocating racial residential segregation as a 
viable strategy for protecting the health of Europeans in tropica) Africa. Incidentally. 
Lugard had the entire scantily developed territory 1 of Northern Nigeria to lest the 
workability of the Colonial Oflice's rcconunendations regarding the aecomphsbmeni 
of public health goals through spatial organization in tropical Africa, Lugard "s first 
action in this regard was to replicate the cant onnvent system, a well-known attribute of 
British colonialism in India. This entailed relocating the administrative headquarters 
of Northern Nigeria friuu Lokiua to a new isolared sire one utile away Apart from 
adopting ihc canlonmenl system, Lugard adhered stringently to RosVs directives 
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reg arding the physical segregation of the races. In this caw:, be imd edicts requiring 
the scgiegation of a]] district headquarters, including residential units nr 'rest homes* 
that served to aeeoiM .■ .= . exclusively European colonial government officials on 
tour away from thcadmintstr alive fcadquartcrs. As a requirement , each of these units 
was locale J at leant 400 yard* - presumably a distance that could not be traicrsed 
by an anopheles mosquilo - away from the closed residence of a ineinher of the 
indigenous population Ironically, members of die native population who worked 
domestic servants were allowed to live in servants 4 quarters in the White residential 
areas. Some have explained this irony ai resulting from a desire on tbe part of 
European* 'to be segregated hul not inconvenienced* (Curlin. 1985: hOS). Lugard 
was aUo drawn to theories thai linked health to environmental conditions as well 
a* to physical uclivity. Accordingly, be sought to adopt construction policies based 
on antiquated scientific knowledge, iucb ai raising buildings on piers a* a means of 
protecting them ftom having direct contact with tropical Africa's contaminated soil 
Additionally and perhaps moil unporianily. lie did set aside colonial government 
fundi to provide or subpiidue iIk provision of tennis courts, polo clubs, golf courses 
and other recreational facilities. The aim was to encourage exercise through sporting 
activities amongst Europeans in the continent as a means of improv ing their health. 
Lugard also subscribed to tbe notion of pro* iding European housing units witii large 
vcrandalLi and plentiful ventilation as well as the idea of protecting ihc uniu from 
the direct rays of the sun. 

Lugard's administration was bolder in its enacUnent and implementation of 
policies designed in accomplish health objectives through the spatial segregation of 
the races than most other* in the region. In this regard, the administration's chief 
authority on public health. Dr VI. Cameron* the Senior Sanitary Officer i for Northern 
Nigeria), pi unused the en for cement of sanitary segregation laws in the cummercial 
areas as well. In practice, thu meant dial only Europeans were to own stores in these 
areas. In addition, no servants were to pass the night in the commercial districts. 
Lugard's town planninu and health policies resulted in a unique urban spatial 
structure in Northern Nigeria. A notable feature of this structure was the division 
into four distinct districts of each urban area, born of European town planning efforts 
in the colony. The four districts were as follows (Curtin. 1°85. 605): the colonial 
administrative and European residential district, located at least 400 yards in the 
windward direction of all other areas, the commercial industrial zone, located by 
tbe railway station, the African clerks and high-ranking artisans' quarters; and the 
strangers* quarters tor in Hausa. Gun)* where native labourers and other less 

privileged members of tbe population lived. In the older urban sellings, such as Zaria 
and Kano, the Saturn Guns served as the residential areas for immigrants and not 
necessarily the underprivileged members of society* although this giuun could more 
likely be found m this than any other part of town. 

As time went by. protecting the health of Europeans through racial residential 
segregation increasingly gained ground as official policy ttiroughout Northern 
Nigeria. At the same tune the policy was gaining more and more endorsement fiom 
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member* of the colonial medical community. Jn fact, this comm unity is on record for 
approving the mscninninthc Hoi Aftuan thuits B*mk - an uifor manorial manual for 
European in West Africa - uf a (uua^c claiming that facial segregation commute* 
one of the most viable strategics for protecting Europeans against tropical diseases 
In 1914, seven year'* after tin*. Lugard became Governor- General of Nigeria* which 
jt thu tunc liad become j single colony. He immediately piucccdcd to nuke facial 
i evidential segregation the olBciul gnvcnuncnl policy of colonial Nigeria. He was 
very forceful in this icgard 10 the CKient of making it under ttie Township Ordinance 
of 101 ". a crime punishable by a fine or imprisonment for any European to live in a 
nun-European ill strict. 

1 he British w ere by no means the only colonial authorities who employed tow n 
planning scheme* a* a strategy for promoting good health. Rattier, this strategy 
had become commonplace during the heydays of European colonialism in Africa. 
Here, in contrast to other colonized regions *uch as India, colonial authorities had 
become more specific in picscnhmg the spatial attributes. *uch as the altitudes and 
linear distances from indigenous scnlcmcnts. that were necessary to make European 
residential areas in the colonies healthy. However, opinion varied widely with 
respect to the eiaci altitude and distances Uiat were necessary Ui attain this objective 
Foe instance, while in *omc circles it was believed thai an altitude uf 400 feel 
was sufficient, in others, the recommended altitude was 3.DOD-5.00Q feet (Curtiru 
1985; 595). Jn tropical Africa, altitudes of 5.000 feet were considered sufficient for 
safely once ihc anopheles mosquito had been identified as live \ceior for uialaria. 
This is beeause 5.000 feel was considered to be above die range of the mosquiio 
The decision of German colonial authorities to locate the admin isUutivc capital of 
colonial Cameroon ikamcrun) on the slopes of Mount Canvcroon. with a peak of 
more than 13.000 feeU was rooted in this belief. 

Although die Germans were initially persuaded by theories ad\ocating 
prophylactic measures such as die mass disuibution of quinine as a means of 
protecting Europeans against tropical diseases such as malaria, they later subscribed 
in the notion of sanitary segregatioa In leaning towards sanitary segregation, a good 
number of German medical authonlies argued Out prophylactic measures such as 
mass use of quinine were both impractical and unfeasible. One reason for this was. 
those authorities argued, the fact mat Africans were incapable of practising proper 
mosquiro control Thus, Osey insisted on absoluie segregation* which in some cases 
entailed die mass relocation of memhcis of Uve native population to make room 
for 'White Only' settlements. This was the case in Douala. where German colonial 
officials, after reaching the rather dubious and baseless conclusion thai as much as 
72 per ceut of the native population along the city** seafront area w ere mfested wild 
rhc rnalarxa parasite, decided m favour of relocating all 20.000 of die native residents 
of this area toon inland location it urtin. 1985: 606). 

This case stands out in the onnalsof Euiopean colonial history for two main reasons. 
■ i die decision was indefensible on all logical ftunts. Consequently, member* of 
Uve native population, European missmnory and oiher phtUnihropic organisations to 
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the colony vclvcmcntJy opposed it. Alio, and paradoxically, members of the German 
colonial medical ciurimunity who had advanced the notion of sanitar y segregation 
went on tu/cocd lo assert lhal the decision nude no sense on medical giuunuY The 
opposition : : withstanding, the Gcrnvan colonial government in Cameroon tot 
Kamcrun as per the Dnmu h backed by their superiors in Berlin, poshed forwaid 
w iih the decision The case u also notcuiulhy because of the ruthless manner in 
which the Gentian eolonta) government reacted to the mdigcnuua leadership's 
opposition to its indefensible decision. Some details on live nature of the opposition 
and said reaction are in order. 

The native leadership of Douala sought lo oppose what il saw as the German 
colonial government s unjust decisions tn much the same way that leaders of the 
native population in British colonic* such a* Ghana. Gambia and Nigeria had done. 
Accordingly. German-educated King Rudolf Manga Bell the irvdigenous leadci 
of Douala, who had incidentally gained German approval* decided in favour of 
petitioning the colonial government's decision* When the local colonial government 
ignored his petition, he proceeded with the assistance of a German lawyer, to 
present his case, or more appropriately, the Oouala people's case, to the Kwluntafami 
in Berlin and unward to the Reuhsro^ Upon noticing Kiug Bells persistence, the 
German colonial government in Kaiiicnin decided ui withdraw its recognition of him 
as the official leader of the people of Douala - in effect rcmov inc him from his post 
as the recognized official leader of Douala. For his part. King Bell decided to seek 
the support of other European power* in lusbtd to icvlaim the ancestral lands of the 
Douala people that had been un(usiJy confiscated by the German colonial author ilies. 
This mow on King Bella pan was made in summer 1914. or the eve of World War 1 
- a penod that uas marked by bitter tensions aivd rivalries amongsr Europeans. Once 
the war was started, the German* proceeded immediately to aitest King Bell and his 
secretary, Mr Nguso Din, on the ndtculous and perfidious charge of treason Both 
were tried, found guilty and executed by the German colonial government. The tragic 
conclusion to this tale cannot but make one ponder the extent to w hich confiscating 
the scafuiiit Land ol the Douala people was simply a strategy lo prulcvl the health 
of the town's European resident* Similar attempts at mass relocation in other pails 
of colonial Africa suggest that such policies sought lo accomplish much more than 
health goals. For instance, at oik time during the heyday of British colonialism in 
East Africa, when the European population onMomhasa island was only a mere MX 
in comparison lo 2? 4 000 natives, a colonial medical officer had suggested thai all 
natives be relocated to a location far-removed from the island iCuriin. 19&5: 61 1 1 

1 Units to promote public health, especially with respect to protecting the health 
of Europeans in French colonial Africa* were informed by knowledge gleaned from 
the Hnlish colonial medical experience and experiments, especially those relating 
to mosquito malaria control in the region. In fact, as far back as 1901. as Ciulin 
I l°HS: 610) notes, the standard French text of tropica) hygiene had picked up ihe 
teccnl works of British antimalarial segregationists like Christopher and Stephens 
and presented Hum as the teachings of "science"*. 
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P la g ue -co m bat i n g schemes 

Mosquitoes and tnaloru were certainly mil the only problems of concern to health 
authorities In colonial Africa. Olhcr health problems included* but were fry no n>cans 
limned to, smallpox, whooping cough, tubercular and plagues such as the infamous 
hufronic plague Uial wot visited upon one 01 mote parts of the cofiunem al DM poml 
or another between and 1°14 + The strategics designed to deal with contagious 
diseases and plagues such as this fry French colonial authorities are worthy of note 
particularly because oftJieu spatial unphcatious. Aiurt from their inclination towards 
older ideas* about controlling such diseases through quarantine, especially by creating 
its flonbw jMnfMWi the French limply reversed the procedures to control malar ul 
which advocated the removal of European* from native areas, b% deviling strategics 
tcqumng thai infected natives be removed from European mwru. 

French architecture arvd urban planning mack the task of dieting uishing European 
from native towns quite easy. Hie French, pcrliaps mote so than other Europeans, 
are well known Tot their efforts to create replicas of French town* m tl i ■ colonial 
lerritofiev The aiKient city of Saint-Louis Ipart of prc*cnt*day Dakar), Senegal, was 
designed to rake the form of an cighicennYccnluiy French unvit complete with a 
cailralpjaec^agridirousUrelpananan^ Hie 
onset, Saint-Louis* which began having African mayors as far back as the eighteenth 
century, was never racially segregated* the newer city of Dakar de\ eloped during a 
period of heightened racism in colonial Africa was. French colonial authorities did 
everything possible, without pottraying themselves as blatantly racist to exclude 
member* of the native population from Dakar. 

In this regard, and under the pretext of prelecting public health, they designated 
the mo-.it desirable section of the city as j h>gienie village*. So traditional African 
structure, including all buildings of earth and lhalch. was pemutied in this section of 
the city. Under die same pretext a /one containing no man-made structure - a green 
area or (Won iunltairv - encircled the highest point in the cit> ot the />AiJruir. w hich 
contained the residential uniu of Europeans- Elsewhere in francophone Africa, green 
areas ot to vurdims samiatrv* wctcalsu uwd as a means to ptotect the health of the 
tesident European population during the colonial era. Foe instance, in the Belgian 
Congo 1 ]-: ■. ' i i 1 1.: . Democratic Republic of Congo, fotmcrly Zaire), Klalitu. the 
European district was separated from the rest uf Leopolds i lie (now, Kinshasa) by a 
lonltm santtairr comprising a golf course, a botanical garden and a ftto. Members 
of the native population, with the exception of domestic servants, were not permitted 
mi Kalina from 0 00 prn to MK> am and could only be allowed in w ith special passes 
under exceptional circumstances such as en>ergencies. Also, no Europeans were 
permitted in the native areas during these hours* 

In 1914, when the bubonic plague w as vuiied upon the city of Dakar, the French 
colonial government immediately ordered that all traditional housing units as 
well as all the units in which any plague victim lived around European residential 
areas be burned dow n as a means of protecting the health of Europeans in die city 
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iBciquc. Strm 1972; Cunin* 1985k AiUilionally, the government ordered 
mass relocation nf the icmamdcr of Uic native population Hi a new African town 
no the periphery uf the city. The new nmn christened Medina aftci identical 
town* in North Africa. AM accounted for. some 3S.000 Africans were relocated m 
the process. 

Me tube is of the native population Merc. sirmliai io their counterparts in Doualu, 
Accra. BallmisL Fieelowu and Lagos, opposed to any furm of rclocatum. lei alone 
mass relocation. However. their opposition ■ .l * tempered by the fact ihal the policy 
was sold as one designed to protect their own health. Lt U important to note that m 

tM 14. Daiar and a nuinbci of oilier communes m Senegal were succcisfuJ in electing 
their ohh nauvcrcprescMauvc^lolhc National A^cmhly in Paris. Willi the presence 
of Africaas in the French National Assembly: it became increasingly difficult foi 
French authorities tocnaci any blatantly racist policies on health or any other pretexts. 
Thus, they resorted to policies that discriminated on the basis of eulture as opposed 
io race. Hence, while a distinct Huinncan town continued ui exist, its distinguishing 

features were in terms of arehitectuial style as opposed to its racial composition. 
Jn fact, it was possible for anyone to live in a European town as long as s be was 
prepared to abide hy Euiopean standards of architecture and social behaviour. 

Health, sanitation, power and control in the colonies 

The thread connecting health and sanitation to power and control in colonial Africa 
can be appreciated from at least three differ em but overlapping peispeclivcs. First it 
is important to understand that colonial authorities derived power from their expertise 
m the science of health and sanitation. Second, it is necessary to understand the 
power and control implications of locating European residential faerlities on hilltops. 
Finally, it must be understood that improved health meant commercial and economic 
gains fur colonial authorities. 

Power implications of expertise in health and sanitation 

Advance* m die areas of bacteriology and parasitology that had been nude in Europe 
in live Jatc -nineteenth century: constituted, in and of themselves^ a potent source of 
power for Europeans. Thus, when the colonial era began in Africa ar about ihe *ame 
rune. Euiopean planners* medical and consanguine piofessiouaU were confident ihar 
they could control and or conquer any disease and epidemic by simply applying the 
relevant Western scientific principles and techniques. The ability of samtary sciences 
io impinvc living conditions resulted in ameliorating the statu* of public health 
officials and urban planners. Almost immediately, these professionals became what 
Michel Foucault has alluded to as the frontline experts on spatial order, particularly 
because of their ability 1 to deal with spatial concerns. TlKSespatbl concerns included, 
bur were not limited to conditions of local climate and soil, the coexistence of human 
beings, the coevistence of human beings with other object* and things; and questions 
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relating 10 the propagation of disease < Yeok 2003 1. These questions, and particularly 
others dcalmg with the location and jLutaposiuou ol local!) undesirable* bud use 
activities *wl I as Laughtcrliousev and ecmcicncs as well as questions relating lit 
population density came under tl>c otfeit of (sanitary) sciences, hence requiring 
scientific intervention* 

This unwavering confidence in the niujc^ty and supremacy of tt'e»iern science 
and let turning y endowed Eumpcaxi sanitary and other colonial officials w ith a genie 
of power, which Foucaull eloquently described in tun power know ledge (/jouuwr 
totvir) treatise. Foucault eaicfully weaver a single tlircad linking knowledge, 
science, statistics and anecdotes and demonstrates their relationship to power. 
Also, in a similar fashion, Francu Bacon must have coined lus now famous phrase, 
'knowledge is power 4 , to emphasize Ihc all*too*impofUnl link between knowledge 
and power. I : is important to note thai planning in the colonial territories commanded 
a degree of respect thai would* hy today's standards, tie deemed unusual for a 
piofcssion thai some, such as C harles Hnch( 1 994 1, have characterized as 'marginal* 
Thus, in colonial planning practice, the line between craft, that is the competent 
application of skilled inquiry and composition to ihe creation of a useful product' 
and rketOrje, the judgments professionals make (Hodi, 322 U was effectively 
blurred. Accordingly, Use elements of craft in colonial urban planning frequently, 
if not alwayv denned the rhetoric. This nvcant, amongst other things, thai colonial 
urban planners and cognate professionals, thanks to their expertise, were given 
enormous power* to influence snalial order as they deemed fit or as was necessary Ui 
facilitate ttic aceomplishrnent of the goals and objectives uf the eotonial euierprtse 
It is unlikely that this would have been possible without the authoritarian nature of 
coloniahMn. In democratic settings, urban planner* are far less powerful and their 
trait tends to be frequently defined by rhetoric* One reason for llu*. Hoeh (t°°4: 
322) cAnlairui. is because the planning craft 'does not enjoy substantial institutional 
legitimacy and support* in such settings, where the craft often proves vulnerable in 
the face of powerful local institutions. While local institutions were not absent from 
the colonial scene in Africa, they were certainly not powerful 

Also worthy of note with icspeet to efforts on Ihe part of colonial urban planners 
and health officials to facilitate the process of consolidating power in the colonial 
tcrri tones was the supplanting of indigenous African health practices with Western 
varieties: and also efforts designed to institutional tic Western health practices. 
In the first instance, Ihe practice on the part of colonial health officials was to 
disparage African traditional systems of managing health and disease as they 
proceeded to institute European varieties in their stead. In the second instance, 
these officials v igorously strived lo clad their, sometimes dubious, health policies 
in institutional garbs thereby endowing Ihe policies with what Mannheim H^K.M 
alludes to as canalized power Such power *is vested in institutions and produces 
orderly patterns of human interaction subject to norms and codes and rules* I p. 48 1. 
One of the best-known strategies for institutionalizing colonial hygiene heal tli and 
eugtute policies w as loaccoid them the power of law. Thus, v iolating or defaulting 
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an> hygiene health regulations was tantamount to violating j taw. In a good numbci 
of case*, health and hygiene law! that MM already in force in Europe were simply 
transplanted 1o the colonies. This was the ease with the French health, hygiene and 
aesthetic law of 1943 ilut was u ansplanlcd verbatim to colonial Niger. To better 
understand the tliruti of thU discourse, it is necessary to appreciate the fact that the 
institutionalization of any public activity i» an established means for consolidating 
stale power 

In his power 'know ledye treatise. Foueault paints a lucid picture depicting the 
importance of institutionalization as an element of power especially in malicis 
Of public health Durrng the Middle Ages, power was nccctsary to effectuate war 
and maintain peace Here, the state \ power was bolstered by it* monopolization 
of arms, and of the right to arbitrate lawsuits and punish crimes. B> the end of the 
Middle Ages, power was required to exercise two additional function* - those of 
maintaining order aivd organizing • ealth. In the eighteenth century, and up to the lale 
uinetecnih century, w hen Uie European colonial era began in Africa, power assumed 
an additional function, thai of "the disposition of society as a milieu of physical w ell- 
being, health and optimum longevity 1 Foueault. 1932: L70j. Foueault is quick to note 
that 'the e\ereise of thctc three latter functions - order, enrichment and health is 
assured less tlunugh a tingle apparatus than by an aisemhle of multiple regulations 
and institutions* <p< 170)* In the eighteenth century, these regulations and instirutions 
went under the generic appellation police 1 , meaning the totality of mcc nanisms 
designed to serve or ensure order the properly channelled growth of wealth and Ihc 
conditions of the preservation of health in general 

The claim to knowledge of health and hygiene led colonial authorities in Africa to 
adopt measures designed to control all aspects of urban life. Accordingly, the powers 
of planners and health officials were %ignihvanlJy bolstered. Attempt* io rcinfoicc 
rhe power* of these officials assumed several forms and effectively contributed loan 
inordinate expansion of the state apparatus. This expansion constituted the exercise 
of a form of pow er similar to what Foueault calls 'pastoral power* (Foueault. I982) + 
Pastoral pow ci. as Foucaull explains^ focuses ou salvation, particularly w ith respect 
ro reforming peopled health or hahiu and the use of 'wdivu ti i nj lechrnqucs' 
rVeoh. 200 ' i As Bienda Veoh argues, with respect to colonial Singapore, while 
each institution might have been assigned a unique function, they shared the use 
of common disciplinary forms Ut conUol rhe activities of the colonized body and 
the space it ruhalnied This effectively facilitated Ihe attainment of social order and 
economic advancement - both of which constituted important objectives of the 
colonial enterprise, 

A critical cxonuruition of colonial policies whose avowed aim was to protect 
public health and consanguine public interests m the colonies in revealing. Colonial 
urban planners used the pretext of protecting the health, safely and w elfarv of the 
public to craft spatial policies whose actual purpose was to buttress the pow er of the 
colonial state and facilitate elforu to effectuate social control in Ihe colonies. Projects 
designed to facilitate attainment of the goal of mainiatmng racial wgrcgarioru hut 
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masquerading as scheme* to combat malarial infection, exemplify this tendency. The 
need la mask the true objectives M these piojccls uak accentuated in French colonies 
parbcuiaity because the French populace at bouse .1- disapproved of any 
attempts at racial segregation in the colonics Thus, in colonial Madagascar. VVricht 
U9QH notes tlut colonial planner* disguised the 1Q2S law requiring thai buildings in 
certain di*Uicu be uiiutrucud cvcluut l)> of European building rnatciialsas a policy 
designed in promote a hcaldiy. Jncablc and aesthetically pleasing environment as 
opposed to a policy intended to achieve the goal of racial segregation* Earlier on in 
1 924. in an interview to the newspaper. Tribunt oV .ISucrugatt'or. George* Cassaignc. 
an architect from France's prestigious Etui? i/cv nVtifU Aw. used the dual of the 
power* conferred on him by his cvpcnisc and professional affiliation to defend the 
law in an attempt to shroud what was obviously a racist policy in scientific and 
technical garbs. 

The relentless cfTorU on the pari of colonial authorities to promote racial 
segregation as a viable strategy to promote health, had far-reaching imp] nations for 
power and social control To appreciate these implications, it is necessary to note 
that racial segregation policies invariably guaranteed Europeans access to larger 
and be tier- 1 oca led parcels of land, while members of the indigenous population 
w ere cramped into the leasl desirable parcels If we consider space a repository of 
social power, it follows that its reorganization, which colonial planners effectively 
carried out. translates into a reorganization of the framework for cxprc*rinu this 
power (Cooper. 2000: l *2. citing Foucault. l°7S]. By establishing exclusively 
European districts^ colonial authorities found it easier to neglect areas housing 
member* of the native population. Consequently, these areas, which had very Utile 
in i he w ay of modern amenities, often stood in stark contrast to die European 
districts, winch boasted au evcess of such amenities. It has been suggested thai 
ethnic segregation uses visibility as an effective means of oppression (Cuopcr, 
2000]. To the extent that this is true, w e contend that racial residential segregation 
policies not only accentuated the power and dominance of Europeans over Africans, 
it also effectively oppressed them. 

Foe the lecmd. European colonial authorities did equip *oine, if only very few; 
areas in the native districts with modern amenities and infrastructure. However, it 
would be rvahe to suggest that the provision of basic services such as access roads, 
warei and electricity tH ineanl to bring some level of equality between the races. In 
my opinion, me provision ofbaiic services in selected areas ofthe native district* w-as 
only oncof many strategies employed by Europeans to gain and or maintain political 
control in the colonial territories. In this case, colonial authorities used the provision 
of public infrastructure as au instrument for bioadcasring power. Additionally, and 
more importantly the access roads developed as part of this process constituted 
an indispensable element in efforts to maintain formal authorit> in the colonies, 
particularly because thev permitted I l>e movement of 'essential colonial government 
official*, such as lax collector*, sanitary inspectors, civil administrators, and elements 
of the security, police and military forces. 
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Economic implications of sanitation and health policies 

11 lshaidly surprising that colonial authorities m Afnca wcicconccrned » ilk amongst 
other things the problem* of mottudiiy and mortality in the native population. Jin- 
concern wa* in line with the goal of minimizing eo*u and maximizing profit* in 
(he colonies. The *picad of di tease* aivd the concomitant loss of li\e* would no! 
only have debilitated the name population* hut also crippled commerce and uade 
in the colonic* Large and healthy populations were necessary lo provide the lahour 
foiee necessary fot territorial defence ami economic productivity in the colonies. 
Such populations were alto nccc**ary for energizing commerce and track, which 
were critical ingredient* in the recipe for colonial and imperial power Thus Ihe 
impetus for promoting sanitation, hvgtcnc and ultimately improved health among*! 
manlier* of the native population* in colonial Africa can he belter understood a* 
part of a meticulous plan on the part of colonial authorities to ensure the survival 
growth and dcvelopincnt of the colonial enterprise* It is worth noting mat sanili/cd 
uiv iroruiicnl* had resulted m a significant rcduclitin in tmirimlity and iivortality rales, 
which in turn Jed to economic prosperity in Europe, li t* therefore conceivable that 
effort* lo promote sanitized environment* in Africa coiuuluted attempt* on the pan 
of Eurofvan colonial authorities to achieve *imilar results tn cohtnial Africa. 
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Introduction 

Untie* view Die colonial cnicipute as reprehensible, morally repugnant and essentially 
evil, Sometc e I 'onklin. I998>havc gone so far a* la brand it *swc sanctioned violence*. 
Some of the egregious exec^n of colonialism, such as the forcible 'rxKificaiion' 
of natives who resisted colonization, are well established In its most subtle fomu 
coJouialism entailed coercive practice* that ci inflicted slurpK wuli basic human rights 
and democratic values . In both principle and practice colonized people ueie considered 
subjects a* opposed to citizen* and were assigned duties but never given any right*. 
Paradoxically, as Conk tin ( I99SV suggests, colonial powers appealed obliv totu to the 
lad thai then actjv ities m the conquered or colonized terntories were in contradiction 
of their own democratic values. Perhaps more ironic is the exceeding degree of faith 
dial these pow cti lud in the moral legitimacy of the colonial enterprise* 

Colonial powers (e.g. French policymakers dunng the Third Republic! defended 
the colonial enterprise as part of a universal mission to civ ilize the inferior races 1 
- oc the mixtion luifitotruw From this vantage point, the colonial venture in Africa 
w as meant to liberate Africans from all foims of oppression* Thus, urban planning 
and cognalc activities that sought to institute spatial order can be considered pan of 
Uus liberating andor civilizing mission. Wliat is of much inte I leetual curiosity is nol 
the fact that ubiquitous and empirically unvcrifiablc reasons have been advanced to 
rationalize colonial planning schemes that sought to replace indigenous spatial and 
physical structures with European varieties. Ralher* it U die fact that sew tsee e.g. 
King, I9K0, 1990, Yeok 2llltt. Dovcy, 1999; Home. 1997; Anyumba, l99S.Marlus. 
1993; Simon. 1992, Ross and Tclcamp. 1985: Abu-Lughod. 1980} have paused to 
critically explore the 'actual* motives of colonial town planning projects in Africa and 
other erstwhile cotnmzcd regions However, a 1m more ground needs to be covered 
in order to piomnie understanding of the 'real' aim* of the many urban planning 
schemes that were conceived, formulated and implemented in colonized territories, 
in Africa in particular and the world in general. 

The 'actual 1 aims of colonial urban planning policies m Africa can be bener 
understood wiihin the hrnadcr umlexl of well-known if only debatable reasons for 
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Europe * colonization of the continent. Few of dune who actively participated m 
the colonial enterprise were as succinct in tlieir characterization of the goals of this 
enterprise as Iving Leopold JJ of Belgium, tie usaid to ha\c stated in jji unpublished 
manuscript he had prepared prior to . t l oding to the tin one that. 

J should he happy to sec Belgian* trading unh and in colonic* in general but 
J think the country must also* in its own interests, possess territories ^ : .■ 
I see in Uns j means of giving us a more important place tn the world, of 
opening up :, . i career* for our fellow citizen*, of supplying ourselves with 
a new financial structure which might, as in Java, yield a surplus and give an 
opportunity for investing capital in places where our own laws hold sway, and 
much more ad\ autagcoush than in the metal industry of even ■ - i ■ - which 
yield between 3 and 3.5 per cent. 

tquotcd in Brunschwig. I%4:3L) 

Eminent Africonisl Ah Mavral (l% u ) has argued thai Europeans colonized 
AIikj to foster the attainment of three important goals* namely live acquisition of 
scientific knowledge, the establishment of presumed European racial superiority, and 
the bolstering of Europe's grandeur and economic prowess. For the purpose of the 
discussion in this hook, the colonization of Africa constituted part of a grand scheme 
hy Europeans tn particular and Westerners a* a whole to consolidate then: power and 
control of the rest of the world in intellectual cultural, ideological and economic 
term*- Hie purpose of this concluding chapter is to show how British and French 
colonial urban planning policies tn Africa constituted part of tins grand scheme 

The acquisition of scientific knowledge 

Discussions of knowledge acquisition as an objective of the conquest of Africa by 
Europeans ate often restricted to geographical knowledge Merc, the works of early 
explorers, such as Vasco da Gamma, Prince Henry the Navigator. Samuel Baker. 
Joseph Thompson, David Livingstone, Richard Burton. John Speke and otheis who 
undertook expeditions to "discover 4 or gain a better appreciation of what Europeans 
knew as no mote than the Dark Continent*, come to mind. The emphasis on 
geographical knowledge i* certainly not surprising given that those, such a* Prince 
Henry the Navigator, who were willing and able to fund such expeditions in those 
da> % exctusi\cl) favoured live collection fpBfNjkttti rhU I ftt bin N faVDW Dl 
geographical data notw itlistanding. it would be naive to conclude that no other form 
of know ledge was ever acquired in the process. The annals of colonialism arc replete 
wilh knowledge on the African experience dial was acquired by anthropologists. 
Christian missionaries, doctors and other scientists working for the colonial civil 
serv ice, religious organizations, philanthropic agencies and other private entities. 

The experiences of colonial officials involved m spatial planning and sanitation 
served as invaluable inputs in many scientific endeavours. Fot instance, the work of 
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Dr Ronald Rom and others who participated in the mo*ouito control and eradication 
pid|ccls in Sicrr j Leone (lfcW-l*>0ui umtribuicd in no small way Ui contemporary 
know ledge on malar ia. In fact, inspuahon for Itw creation of the School* of Tropical 
Medicine at the University of Liverpool and the University of London wis drawn, 
at least in pari from the need to nuke life in the tropical colonic* more liveable, 
especially for Europeans* Another important dct clopmeui that drew inspiration from 
uV experience of colonial town planners was the creation of an msiituic dedicated 
to the study of tropical architecture at Uk Architectural Association, which was later 
moved to University College London as the Development Punning Unit <DPU). 

Apart from the aforementioned activities, Uieic were a nuinher Of other 
dcvclnpincnts of scientific significance Uut resulted fioni Uve experience of colonial 
planners. Although these planners were hasty in their eltons to supplant indigenous 
African solutions to planning and related problems with European varieties, ihcy 
toorvr rather than Later came to the realization that conditions prevalent on the 
BflMtad rendered European solutions unienahle. This wa* perhaps more true in 
building construction than in other areas of urban planning* As the colonial era 
progressed, it became increasingly evident that building construction in warm or 
tropical clrniales differed markedly from thai which obtains in the cooler climates 
of Europe with which colonial planners and engineers were familiar. This dilTcrcncc 
was conspicuous in three respects (Stevens, 1955: 2 1 First, buildings in the tropic* 
needed to possess a thcimohUtic capacity to nuke the inside cool when it is hot 
outside and warm uiside during me periods of the year when outside temperatures arc 
low. Also, there ts a need for abundant ventilation in the humid climate of the tropics 
Efforts to insulate holdings in such regions encounter enormous difficulties* Second, 
w bile there is little or no risk of damage from frost attack, there is the threat from 
mould and fungal growih, rutting and insect attack, which building* in the tropics 
face. Finally, there is the problem of scarce financial resources - a problem that i\ nol 
prevalent in Europe. One can conveniently add to this list the shortage of technicians 
skilled in so-called modern building craft. 

Colonial authorities were fully aware of these problems and had embarked, in 
votne [united fashion carbei in the colonial era, on efforts to acquire the scientific 
knowledge necessary to resolve the problem. These efforts were multiplied during 
the post- World War II era. Before then, the efforts were sporadic and had been 
lirmied ui Uve creation of building indusUKs tn South Afnca. Southern Rhodesia 
(present-day Zimbabwe i. Northern Rhodesia (present-day Zambia} and Kenya 
Ouuide Africa, a number of building research cenUes had been established by 
British colonial authorities in Hong Kong, Singapore. India and Ceylon 1 present-day 
Srr L anka r During the War JL colonial urban planners in Africa had cncounieied 
tenuua problems securing building materials from the colonial matter natrons. 
This accentuated the need to develop local substitutes* Efforts in this connection 
began during tl>e war and continued thereafter. One such effort, which specifically 
involve* the East African Industrial Research Board (EAJRBi dctcrxc* mention in 
tins respect. The EAIRB operated laboratories in Nairobi during the early I '*40s I he 
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purposcof mis board was to creaic secondary industries essential to East Africa's war 
effort' {Stevens. JV55: . l * Apart ftoui the foci that this hoard was a colonial creation 
designer in i-i.-ii Uw acuutsiiiun of scientific knowledge relating Ui tropical 
building consUuction. J must note thai one of its founding members wis a former 
director of the United Kingdom Building Research Station* Prominent amongst the 
products of the research endeavours of tins Board were a technical paruphlel on the 
local manufacture of bricks, tiles. lime, pamis and ditferuper and facilities for testing 
clays and limestones* 

Although no similar iocmuiion existed in West Africa during the immediate 
poM»Woitd War [1 era 01 before then, il u worth noting that tiie Town Engineer in 
Kumasj, live Gold Coast | present -day Ghana! was uc lively involved in experiments 
in the use of cement-stabilized laleritic earths for block-making as far back as 
1944. In I94S. British colonial authorities rccomnvcndcd the creation of I regional 
building research organisation m address setcntific and technical uucsunns regarding 
construction works in British West Africa- Subsequently, a grant was made to defray 
the preliminary cost of this endeavour by the Colonial Dcvclopnvcnt and Welfare 
Research Fund. The organization s fust director w as appointed in 1952 and operated 
from its headquarter* m Accra. Civil engtneeis with eitcnsivv experience in West 
Africa assisted the director. These officers ocled as liaisons between the colonial 
territories and the Central Building Laboratory in the metropolitan country. 

Another related development of significance was a study commissioned by the 
British Ministry of Supply and a number of other government department* The 
study, published in 1951 under Ihe caption The weathering and durability of budding 
materials under tropical eoDdiuons* in the Proceeding* of the Building Research 
Congress, London, was designed to promote understanding of the deterioration of 
uiateruils in Uorucal climates. Vel another devehtprnem tluit was supported by cotorual 
authorities seeking lo piumotc understanding of building construction science and 
technology in Africa was the establishment of a building conUol investigation unit in 
1942 by the South African Government Building Controller. Tne unit was assigned 
the special task of collaborating with the Civil Engineering Department of Ihe 
University of Witw jleruuncL and the Public Work* Department lo rest tiie economic 
and sUuctural viability of timber as a building material. 

To be sure, the British were not ihe only colonial auihorilies with lesearcb 
institutions established to ncquire knowledge on urban planning and related matters 
in Africa. The French colonial authorities also *el up similar institutes such as 
the Bureau Central d'liludcs pour ks Eejuipenvents d Ouuc-mer attached to the 
Secretariat des M, ■ . ..- d'Urbanismc et d llabitat. which was in charge of research 
on tropica] housing In addition, sciermne tnstilutions such as the Laboraunrc des 
Poms el Ctiaussces and the Cenue du Bois Tropical working undei the auspices of 
rAgcncc Cooperation et Amenagen>em based in France* were involved in tropical 
spatial planning and building material research* The Belgian colonial authorities, for 
their part, opcraied the Office des Cites Africoines in Congo < which became known 
as Zaire and is now the Demociatie Republic of Congo or DRCp. 
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\| '■ :i from their work on tropical housing and building materia)*, colonial urban 
planners also made signilicanr cootnhuti on* in the development of spatial planning 
practice and theory As* I have argued chew here (Njotu l°Wb), culomal urban 
planners ■ ■ ■ in the colonized territories of Africa, an opportunity to test newly 
acquired planning thcone* ami techniques* To better appreciate this line of thought* 
n ncccsiai) to understand thai urn in phMing a* j professional JucipUnc emerged 
at about the same lime a* European power* were muiaiing their colonial \cnturc* in 
the sub-Saharan African region. Accordingly, the vast territories thai were required 
in the region were considered timely and served as a testing ground for the Lofty 
planning projects that had been proposed liy European urban architects and others 
interested in spalial order at the time 

Here, the schemes ihal were espoused by thinker* such as Patrick Gcddcs- and 
Ebenezer Howard eome to mind. The works of Kropockin ami earlier Utopian writers 
such as Thomas Spenee and Jamc* Buckingham Silk influenced Ebenezer Howard, 
who came to be known as tiie father of the Garden City movement. Howard "s ideas 
of what an ideal eity should look like arc articulated in his treatise. Garden Ctuex 
of Toawrrvst . These ideas arc largely rooted in the ancient Greek notion of a natural 
limit Ut the giowth of human sclllcnicnl. It is thu notion that coiutiturcd Howard's 
pioposalofwJiat he branded a<iardcnOlv. which .he argued, constituted a better more 
environmental) «*>und and rational strategy for dealing with problems engendered by 
the purposeless moss congestion problems of the laige human settlen>ents that were 
growing and proliferating in Europe at rhe time. The city Howard had in mind would, 
hftl large extent, be sclf-*ufhcicnl and contain a limited number of inhabitants within 
a geographically small area that wi>uld be encapsulated by a permanent grccnbclt or 
agricultural land 

Howard s ideas were radical and had ne*er been tested. Perhaps more imponamlv 
for the purpose of the present discussion, fully testing than in Europe was impractical 
particularly because of space constraints. Accordingly, planner* and others involved 
in spatial organization considered the vast lands tn the newly conquered colonies 
ideally suited for testing the feasibility of ideas such as those articulared by Howard 
Effurls to accord lite idea* of Howard concrete fonn around the world abound Willi 
regards to colonial Africa, the activities of two ardent proponent* of the Garden City 
model are worth recounting here. These proponent* are SD Adshead and Albert 
Thompson Adihead was a professor of Town Planning ar London University and 
post President of rite Town Planning Institute in 1911 when, as a consultant, be 
was assigned the task of developing a plan for Northern Rhodesia * tpresent-day 
Zambia) capital city, Lusaka. He seized the occasion to produce a plan that adhered 
religiously to the principles and structure enunciated in Howard's tiarefcn City model. 
Albert Thompson was an architect trained in the famoia archircctural practice of 
Raymond Unwin and Barry Parker. He started his professional practice in Britain 
in NI4 ami was actively involved in the planning of Letchwonb and of Hampstead 
tiarden Suburb before proceeding to Africa m 1921). His earliest assignments on 
the continent included designing the Pinelands Garden Suburb of Cape Town and 
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the Durban North Estate, both in South Africa* Later on in hi* practice in colonial 

Africa, J ! | : ptaved leading roles in the design of a homing cstuic in Yaba 

(Lagos). Nigeria < I °26), and in the re -planning of a numbci uf other Nigerian tow in, 
including Ujih Sapcic. Benin and Qnitsha. 

Maxwell Fry, the first Town Planning Adviser m the Rev idem Minister of British 
West Africa i -ISi. eloquently stated the 10k of the vast colonial Icrriioricv of 
Africa as being essential venues for telling European town planning ideas. En an 
address ho gave at a meeting he had with the Royal Empire Society on 26 June I °4b, 
he stared thus (Fry, 1946: 201 1. 

We have always felt thai we wanted to study village planning but we never had 
time to do it properly. In West Africa we fell theie was a really grand opportunity 
„, So we met things as we went along - and in fact a hook on ullage planning 
ha> now gone to the publisher. It is Ihe fruit of our cvpcitcncc over two ycorv 

The importance of the know ledge that w as genaatedU^ankstothewonVofpfofcssional 
urban planner* such as Fry. Thompson and Reade and related professionals le g. those 
involved m health and building research * in colonial Africa can be apnrcciarcd on a 
number of differ cut levels. At a very basic level, research arid cognate aeuv itres such as 
those alluded (oabovccorwututcu'thc source of vita) information on standards, costs and 
design thai colonial authorities exchanged amongst themselves and w ith other Western 
countries, including public, private for-ptofit and norvpiofit enritic* therein, with an 
mreiest in Africa (MtKJflfc IMSOl- To ihccxtcnl thai kiww ledge can he translated into 
power in rhe sense articulated by Francis Bacon (as in 'knowledge is power 1 )* and to 
some cuciu as espoused by Michel Foucauh (as w 'pouwir umi6 ' l it is safe to argue 
rhai die acquisitum of Uu>w Ledge occasioned liv colonial .svhvjties (including researchi 
in the urban planning arena went a good wa> in huitre^ng the prestige and politico- 
economic status of European colonial now ers such as the British and the French who 
were nirvdeged to colonize tropical Africa vfcfciii ihcu Western ciHuiierparu who 
nev er had tins pnvuegc. 

Colonial planning schemes as cultural projects 

Anthony reingjeaj IV8OJ1 the doyenof colonial urban planning studies Jias eloquently 
characterued die history of town and country plannrng in Britain in the industrial 
and po .4 (-industrial era as being culture- spec inc. This char actcruati on holds equally 
true for the history of urban planning in Europe as a w hole - it poisesses unique 
cultural attributes rooled in historical experience, geography and (he ideological 
beliefs of Europeans. Tim*, the pioducts of urban planning - pamcu)arl> the 
resultanl human settlements - must be seen not merely as direct*, buildings and other 
physical structures but as artifact* bearing traces of the cultural values, economic 
system (particularly the mode of production!, history and geography of their specific 
env ironmental context 
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Why therefore did colonial authorities deem the wholesale transfer of European 
planning models lo Africa apropos.' Wliai objectives were these authorities trying lo 
achieve? A more import urn question for the purpose of thin ducussion is as follows: 
did i be nved lo attain certain (political, ideological or economic) goals necessitate 
dilTereoi urban planning policies and schemes? As 1 demonstrate bclovv. this question 
muii tvajLiwcicdinmcairiniiativc. There is hardly any question thai die production 
of spatial fonn involves conflicting socio-political forces (Low. 1*>*)5. Harvey, 1*>K5| 
To ibe extent dial this assertion is accurate, an> spatio-phy sieal structure reflects 
the view of tl>c ■ i ' ■; i . c ■ i of these forces. In colonial Africa, the strongest force was 
the colonial state In more gcncial terms, as Low 1 1995: 7*1H) sees it *lhe design 
of uibari space reflects the political agency of the stale'. From this vantage point 
architecture and uiban planning can be. and arc often, used as tools of domination 
by one group or entity over others. In colonial Africa* European colonial authorities 
aptly employed this tool to dominate and pacify member* of the ukiigenous 
population Urban planning served yet another important function in colonial Africa: 
il wan instrumental in the colonizer'* efforts to watch and control the movement of 
the colonized (see Rabinow. Foucault L975|. In this case, urban planning, 
in Foueaultian terms, was used as a 100I for ternlofial governance The need for 
governments lo think of the territories under ttieir junsiuction along the lines of trie 
model of the city w as already w idely recognized in Europe by the beginnine of the 
seventeenth century (Foucault 2000). Thus, cities served as template* for the form 
of governance and spatial order thai was 10 apply m the entire lerntory. Accordingly, 
it was believed that 'a stale will be well organized when a system of policing as tight 
and efficient as that of the cities extends ov er the entire territory* I Foucault 2000: 
351 1. Here, il is necessary to shed some light on the concept of 'policing 1 alluded to 
by Foucault tl is eertamly nol Ihe notion nfieu conjured in common parlance - as 
rn uniformed officers of Jaw and order Rattier, policing in Ihe Foueaullian - ami in 
fact seventeenth century European - sense signifies a programme of governmental 
rationality comprising a system designed to control the conduct of people and other 
societal elements - e.g. traffic- social intercourse - to the point of self-sustenance 
without the need fur intervention This notion of spatial and territorial order - one 
that ensured the colonial state control over the cities in particular and any given 
colonial territory in general - was central to the thinking of European urban planners 
m colonial Africa* Thus, colonial physical space was ordered to afford the colonial 
stale total and inordinate contrul over the capital city, other cities and the colonial 
territory as a whole, in that order 

Furthermore, it must be noted that British town planning dominated by the Garden 
City movement dunng the fr si half of the twentieth century wascnnlcM*spccific as tl 
was tnlcndcd to counter the health and other problems created by the industrial city 
of the nineteenth century. This place-specific fact appeared to have eluded colonial 
authorities as they worked indefatigably to ensure the exportation of European urban 
planning models to the coloured territories of Africa. However it would appear Ihal 
accusing these authorities of inattention to the euJruiul and ideological factors at the 
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root of European urban planning nvodc Is Umulcading. Rather, it seems morcapiopos 
to view colonial urban planum as pioftcicnr nui only a* organizer* of space but also, 
and above all a*. (if the colonial enterprise In iJu* ease, theu activities must 

be viewed as coivstituting part of the efforts thai were designed to attain the colonial 
objective of 'universalizing* European culture. 

This objective i* in line with the so-called civilizing mission of the colon ml 
enterprise, h can also be seen as a manifestation of Uie belie Tim the port of colonialists 
thai European culture via* inheiently superior to all other culture** Accordingly 
• I- i ■■ I ■ 1 - considered it their duty to spread thU culture throughout the world* Tnis 
belief, what has conic to be known a* Euio-ccntnciry, wa* therefore ai ihc rool of 
efforts to evpon European planning models to Africa dunng the colonial era. The 
specific and immediate ideological objective of this exercise was to universalize 
European middle-class environment at standards* In this connection, conscious 
efforts ic g. via specified standards in building codes) were made Ui discourage the 
use of local materials in favour of European varieties. Tin* caused several piobtcnis 
which can best be appreciated by re-examining the notion of ideology, particularly 
in terms of what Althusscr U971 1 and Therborn I W$0>havc called the 'subjection* 
qualification 1 dialectic lOliga* 19%)* On the one hand, subjection refers to lite 
individual's (or subject's) Subjugation lo a particular force or social order thai favors 
or disfavors certain values and beliefs* (Oliga. 19%; 172)* In colonial Africa, the 
value* and beliefs of the natives in relation to the production of housing and spatial 
form Mere discounted in favour of those of European origin On the other band, 
qualification has to do with training subjects to carry out activities necessary for the 
system's survival. Thus, the ruled unquestioning)) 1 accept the rulers' ideologies as 
dominant* In the French colonies, those members of the indigenous population who 
exhibited a propensity to quickly accept or master these ideologies were labelled 
7r* rtHfha'\ m and given the privilege to live tu residential areas tiial were equipped 
with modem amenities. Their counterparts ivho refused or were slow to adopt the*e 
ideologies were labelled 7<m mJtyvn?.* "and given aucn only to the most undesirable 
locales with few; if any; modem arnemtiev It u therefore hardly any wonder that 
in colonial Africa it became fashionable and a status symbol to live and act lile 
Europeans. In spatio- physical terms, this meant adopting spatial structures and using 
building materials imported from Europe* Yet the production of space and housing is 
something Africans have done for centuries pre-daiing ihe colonial era. 

European economic power and the colonial state 

Colonial urban planning and the concomitant Euro-centric notion of moocrnity 
succeeded in irreversibly changing the taste and consumption habits of Africans 
in favour of goods and services originating in Europe Before tiirowing more 
lighl on this subject, it is necessary to talc a moment io rcJiccI on the concept of 
modernity or modernization and its implications for the development aspirations of 
peripheral economies* For colonial urban planners in Africa, modernization meant 
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the replacement of indigenous land tenure and management systems, construction 
materials mid u arts porta lion facilities with European varieties 

In eflfat, as Gwendolyn Wright > t j 8) notes, this eoculituied a shift from 
a local 10 international capitalism, from production based on sclf-sulTicicncy and 
exchange to a system that responds only to distant consumer markets'* Colonial 
urban planners can therefore be said to have contributed significantly to attainment 
of one crucial goal of the colonial enterprise that of expanding the ma tie I 
for European products. Colonies were supposed to be not only a source of raw 
materials for European manufacturing plants and industries, but also a captive 
market for European manufactured goods. Mure importantly, state action was 
reouued lo acluauvc this and cognate goals. Colonial urban planning policies can 
therefore be seen as constituting pan of this action* This line of thinking obv iously 
ovcnimplifWi an otherwise complex politico- economic situation However, 
it does well to draw attention to the dependent economic relationship between 
rhe uielropobian and peripheral countries - in other words, the colonizing and 
colon i/cd countries. In this relationship, the eolonued are relegated to the role of 
raw material producers while the colonizers assume of the role of processing the 
law materials for consumption in the metropolis and shipping the surplus lo he *old 
at cioibitanl prices in the colonies This relationship can only be characterized as 
exploitative. Equally exploitative were policies such as those that were designed 
to regulate building activities that ostensibly favour materials produced in Europe 
01 oilier Wesrern regions To be sure, a number of activities designed to understand 
rhe nature and utility of local building materials in Africa were initiated towards 
the end of the colonial era. However, it is important to note that key roles in these 
initiatives belonged lo Europeans and noi African*. 

Thus, those w ho stood lo derive the roost ecunonuc gains from theuiban planning 
schemes designed to control the dependent or colonially dm cn urbani/aiion that was 
occurring in colonial Africa were Europeans- The following commentary on the need 
for British town planners in Nigeria by Colonel JAV Henderson, a member of the 
British colonial administration in 195S. lends credence to the foregoing assertion 

Willi Nigeria on thcitucslkold of independence, rapid development in its Federal 
capital of Lagos is taking place, and planning in Lagos today is faced w ith 
practical!) every problem that the United Kingdom Planner has faced in a gradual 
sense over the last 50 years .< .Opportunity abounds for experienced officers 
from the United Kingdom, and aUo for younger planning officer* Hi gain wide 
experience in a remarkably short time* where responsibility is readily available 
beyond w hat he can ever hope to obtain at present in the United Kingdom. 

(Henderson. HWfc 115) 

The European roots of urban planning legislation on the African continent 
u one reason why most urban development projects on the comment continue to 
be contracted out to European consulting firms* It is unlikely trial such economic 
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opportunities for European* would have existed without tbc wholesale adoption of 
European urban planning occasioned by Ihc continent's colonial experience 

Trie British and French colonial authorities guaranteed economic gam* and 
opportunities for European* through the land reform measure* lhe> instituted in 
Africa. An unporlant objective of the measure* wa* to effectively tiuiuform land, 
a previously ninimunaJly-conliollcd entity, into j couunodity In practice, tins 
facilitated lite buying *cllmg. transferring and alienation of land. Tbc African land 
tenure system differ* sharply and, tit fact conflicts with the Euro-centric system, 
particularly on account of the fact that h docs not treat land as a commodity* More 
worthy of note is the fact that African customary law* rccognuc only groups nf 
people or communities, and certainly not individual*, as the entities that may control 
or 'own' land. For African*, land U seen a* belonging to the ancestor*, living and 
unborn members of any given community Isec Meek. 1949k Essentially, therefore, 
under the African land tenure system* everyone has access to land. In contra*!, the 
Euro-centric model plates land exclusively at the disposal of those with the economic 
arklor political power. 

The need on the pari of European* toUartiform the Uaditiona) land tenure *y*cem 
was driven by many factor*, the most important of winch are economic in nature. 
Before discussing ihc economic benefits that colonial authorities derived from then 
action* in the land policy 5c Id. it is helpful to take a moment and examine someofthc 
official rvaions that were advanced for these actions. Colonial authorities contended 
that Ihc African land tenure system, particularly because it assigned ownership and 
or control over land ro groups as opposed to individual*, presented innumerable 
obstacles to economic development More specifically, the African traditional land 
tenure system wa* incriminated for fragmenting land ownership pancrn*. increasing 
the cost of land, failing lo guarantee security of tenure, stifling transferability and 
alienation of land ownership tight*, and failing lo enable the use nf land a* collateral 
for bank loan* Isec Njoh. 1998. Barrow* and Roth. 1990. Keda and Noronha. 1987. 
Fccncy. 1982: Tomasuni. 1980. Baron. I978h A elo*er examination of these reason* 
rctcals them a* not persuasive. Hence. J contend that they were adxanced to mask the 
econonuc motives of the colonial establishment. Consider die claim that tiucbuonal 
land tenure systems constitute a source of high land costs. Colonial authorities made 
no effort to empirically validate this claim. In fact, post-colonial research on this 
subject ha* revealed mat land tenure rand land Mipply are not related in any statistically 
significant fashion. This suggests Uiat land cost* cannol possibly be a function of the 
land (enure system* It ha* been shown that land supply problems arc a* *enous in 
cities such as Karachi and Delhi, where much land ts concentrated in public handv 
as in Bangkok^ Manila and Seoul, where land is predominantly privately oivncd 
fBrennan. I993> + 

The claim that Uaditiona! land tenure system* do not guarantee security of 
ownership or entitlement aUo appears hollow. In traditional Africa, communal 
couUol nn land meant conuiiunal ownership. Thus, one is guaranteed access, hence 
security, lo land by simply belonging to a family or community. Also, whole families 
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or communities and not individuals, arc responsible for defending their rights of 
cutitlciiwntuianygiienUactofland Given thai there is strength m number I, 11 follows 
rlut group* are in ■ better position to articulate and defend ibeir light* of entitle menl 
to any piece of property than individuals. Equally indefensible is the claim that the 
African traditional land tcnuic system renders transferability of land ownership 
right* impossible hi traditional Africa-, there was a very effective ribcchauum foe 
traasfemng Land of other property rights before uicadtcnl of European colonialism 
Properly could change lunds dirough inheritance, outright transfers between kinship 
groups or truoughallocation by achicforconummily leader. Finally, the claim Uut die 
African tradrlional land I emit e system does not permit the use of land a^cotlareraJ foe 
bank or oUier loans is also problematic. Here, the clash of cultures u evident. While 
the Euro-centric model attribute* an economic value to land* the African traditiorul 
model attaches importance to the land s use value. Thus* traditiorul Africans were 
lom » ui use not land hut landed property, such its oil palm trees, w ine palm trees, 
cola nut trees and cognate cash crops, as collateral for loans. In practice, the borrower 
was required to transfer the tights to use these crops for any purpose to the lender 
until the debt tvaa repaid 

If the African traditiorul land tenure system was as functional as the foregoing 
passage vuggcsU. why were European colonial authorities henl on supplanting ir 
with Euro*centric varieties? As I ha\e already stated* the rationale for colonial land 
reform initiatives in Africa can be better understood within the bioader context of the 
pow er and economic motives of colonialism and iniperiahyii. There is no question 
dial colonial powers ui Africa were preoccupied w ith the conuol of land as a factor 
of production and perhaps more importantly as a source of political power. Jeffrey 
llerhst J 2000) explains the colonial powers 4 infatuation with land as a function of 
Europe's history of scrambling for scarce land- Here, it is important to note the 
importance of land or territorial control as a means of articulating state authority. 
Hcrbst (2000: 3b| underscores the value of land as a basts for state power m die 
following words. 

The focus on control of land as the basjs of ttatc authority is not turpnsmg in 
Europe where* due to population densities* land wa* in short suppl) Indeed, 
an assumption thai land was scarce, and rhercfore eontrol of territory was 
an important indication of power underlies much of Weber's own analysis. 
Similarly, control of territory is the basis of internal ronal understanding of state 
authority since slates ui Europe fought about land. 

This explains actions that were designed to endow the colonial state with huge 
parcels of land on the part of colonial land management authorities and planners. 
For instance, colonial authorities promulgated laws making all so-called vacant and 
unoccupied lands within the colonics property of the chief executive or monarch in 
the colonial master nation, thus, Uk Crow n Lands, that w ere later conv erted into state 
lands durrng the post-colonial era. Citizens claiming any entitlements to occupied 
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land* were required to formalize their claims by register ing the land and H\unnt the 
necessary land 01 ucrsbip certification. 

The imphcatmru fur colonial and imperial power uf the aforementioned 
requirement* were far-reaching. First it must be understood thai requiring the 
for mal uaiion o flood entitlement* and right* invariably remforced the colonial stated 
ability io keep track of all transaction* in land, Furthermore, this uj> a ncec*iaiy 
element in the colonial po^ u ■ efforts to control their colonial territories* \l ■■ the 
fact that formalizing land entitlement.** and land ownership right* entailed the payment 
of substantial sums of money into the colonial state treasury cannot be ignored To 
the extent that this is true, it is easy to appreciate the fact that die land tenure reform 
measure* effectively guaranteed the colonial slate a dependable *ourec of revenue. 
The revenue* in this connection were materialized through the fees applicants for 
land certificates paid and the taxes levied on professionals such as land surveyors, 
architect* and huilding contractors in the land policy 5eld Further revenue was also 
generated through direct taxes on land and landed property. To put this in perspective, 
it must be understood that one of the most nagging problems that colonial authorities 
faced, especially during the twilight of the colonial era in Africa, had to do with 
defraying the daunting cost of coJonialuiu, Accordingly, rhe importance of revenue 
generation was accentuated 

This discussion will be deemed incomplete without mention of the enormous 
opponumiies thai were created fof European farmer* in particular and Europeaa* 
in general by ihe land tenure reform measure* Uiat were introduced in Africa by 
colonial power* liwucdialcly after instiruting the reform measure*, the colonial 
state proceeded w iih alacrity to transfer free of charge or at token price* the most 
fertile and or idcallv situated parceU of land to Europeans foe use as agricultural or 
residential land. Thu was the ease in British colonial Southern and East Africa and in 
German Ramerun (Cameroon). The ongoing land problematic in Zimbabwe has ns 
roots in policies of the genre being alluded to here. 

1 luve already discu**cd the practice of providing housing for plantation 
workers in barracks located on the plantations. Lei me rev isit the issue hnelly 
here m order Ui demonsUate the inlerconnectedness of micro- and macro-colonial 
politic* On the surface, one may view policies to house worker* as evidence of a 
concern for the w elfare of the workers on the part of the emplovcr* However, upon 
closer examination, it is rev ealed that these policies cnnstitute pan of the colonial 
enterprise's preoccupation with control and domination. Finn this vantage pomU 
workers' camps or barrack* were necessary to control the activities of workers 
twenty-four hours a day. seven days a week. As a mearu of advancing the economic 
motive* of colonialism and imperialism workers 1 housing was necessary to maintain 
a dependable w orkforce conv eniently located in close proximity to places of work so 
as to reduce w aste resulting from long it or k -related journeys, thereby maximizing 
productivity. The activities that were introduced in these barrack* can al*o be seen 
in the same light In fact one reason foe the sporting and related activities that were 
introduced by thcCouunonucalth Development Corporation (CDO workers" camps 
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in British Southern Cameroon* was to inculcate in the worker* a sense of discipline 
- an important Jeter turnout of productivity iNjorx 2005: Kwo, l°K4i. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has demonstrated that colonial urban planning cannot be meaningfully 
discussed without due regard to the broader objectives of the colonial enterprise. This 
u particularly became colonial urban planners m neither ivorking in isolation not 
for themselves* Kallier* they were working with otl>er colonial authorities ami on 
orders from their superiors in Uk eolonial master nations. Thus, whether known or 
unbeknown*! to these planners* the plans and other projects Ibcv pioduced constiiuted 
pari of a larger sdictiK to realize the goals and objectives of the colonial enterprise. I 
have identified and discussed three of those objectives in thr* final chapter In doing 
so* 1 have paid particular attention to the specific role of urban planning planner* in 
the process-* 

Therefore, colonial urban planning cau no longer he seen to haw assumed the 
sieieot>pical role of juxtaposing land use activities ui a manner designed lo facilitate 
spatial order Rather* it must be recognized as a tool that immensely helped the 
colonial enterprise achieve its avowed or unofficial goals of acquiring knowledge: 
piurmitlng and spreading European culture, ideology and world view, and bolstering 
Uie politico*ecoQOfiuc poivcr of the colonial stare 
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